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Madame Vauquer, whose maiden name was De 
Conflans IS an old woman who for forty years has 
® boarding-house situated in 

e RueNeuve-Saint-Genevi^ve, between the Latin 
Quartet and the Faubourg Saint-Marcel. This 

boarding-house, known as the Vauquer House is 
open to men and women, and to young and Old; vet 

ZS'l If that it has never beeil 

assailed by slander. Still, for the last thirty years 

young woman has been seen there, and if a young 
rnan should board with Madame Vauquer, it is certain 

smilv ^ allowance from his 

ThT ® 2'''' ''''•"g there. 

Though the word drama has fallen into discredit 

y he lavish and Violent manner in which it has 

been abused in the present time of sensational liter¬ 
ature, l must use it here; not that my story is 

taatic in tie strict sense of ttie word, tat Wore 
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outside of Paris. Its detailSj^ gatHered from obser¬ 
vation and tinged with iocai color, can be appre¬ 
ciated only between the hill of Montmartre and the 
heights of Montrouge, in that famous valley full of 
tottering plaster, and black and muddy gutters; 
where tiie miseries are real and the joys too often 
false, and where the excitement of life is so terrible 
that something extraordinary is required to produce 
a lasting sensation. Nevertheless, some sorrows 
loom up in great and solemn proportions, on account 
of the accumulated mass of vices and virtues of 
which they are composed; at the sight of them, 
even egotism and self-interest stop to pity, but the 
impression received is transient as that of a luscious 
fruit that is greediiy devoured. The chariot of civ¬ 
ilization, like that of the idol of the Juggernaut, 
though it may be delayed for a moment by some 
heart, harder to crush than the others, that checks 
its wheel, soon grinds it to powder and continues its 
triumphant progress. And you, too, will do the 
same, you who hold this book in your white hand, 
as you lounge in your soft armchair, thinking: 
“Perhaps it will amuse me.” After having read 
the secret sorrows of Father Goriot, you will eat 
your dinner with a good appetite, laying your in¬ 
sensibility to the charge of the author, whom you 
will accuse of poetic exaggeration. But, believe 
me, this drama is neither fiction nor romance. It 
is all true, so true that each one of you may recog¬ 
nize its elements in his own family,— perhaps in 
his own heart 
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The family boardlng,house I speak of belongs to 
Madame Vauquer. It stands at the foot of the Rue 
Neuve-Sainte-Genevi^ve, just where the ground 
slopes toward the Rue de I’ArbalSte so steeply and 
ibruptly that horses are seldom driven past, either 
ip pr <|)wn the hill. This circumstance Is favorable 
:p the jsilence which reigns in the streets crowded 
ietwepn the dome of the Val-de-Grace, and the 
lome |>f the Pantheon,—those two buildings that 
:hang4 the conditions of the atmosphere, tinging it 
with )|llow and darkening it by the heavy shadow^ 
throwil by their cupolas. The pavement there is 
dry, there is no muddy water running in the gutters, 
and the grass is growing along the walls. All the 
passers-by, even the most light-hearted, are touched 
With melancholy; the noise of a carriage is an 
event; the houses are gloomy and the wallsjike 
those of a prison. A Parisian straying in this 
direction would see nothing but family boarding¬ 
houses or institqtions, poverty or depression, de¬ 
crepit old age, or joyous youth bound to toil. No 
quarter of Paris is more unpleasant or, I might say 
more unfamiliar. The Rue Neuye-Sainte-Gene- 
vieve is like a bronze frame, the only one in keep¬ 
ing with my tale, for which the minds of my readers 
cannot be too well prepared by sombre colors and 
solemn thoughts, just as, step by step, the daylight 
wanes and the song of the guide grows hollow as the 
pilgrim descends to the Catacombs. This is a true 
comparison, for who can say which is the more horri¬ 
ble to look upon, a withered heart or an empty skull ? 
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The front of the boarding-house overlooks a little 
garden, so that the building stands at right angles 
with the Rue Neuve-Sainte-Genevifeve, from which 
you can see the whole width of it Along the front 
,of the house, separating it from the garden, there 
runs a pebbled channel, six feet wide, beyond which 
there is a graveled pathway bordered with gera¬ 
niums, oleanders and pomegranate trees, planted 
in large pots, of blue and white crockery. The en¬ 
trance to this pathway is made through a small door 
surmounted with a placard on which is inscribed: 
THE VAUQUER HOUSE, and underneath; FAMILY 
Boarding-House for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
During the daytime a latticed door, furnished with 
a jangling bell, allows you to see at the other end of 
the path, on the wall opposite the street, an arch 
painted by some artist of the district to imitate 
green marble. Under this counterfeit arch there 
stands a statue representing Love. The coat of 
varnish that covers it is scaling off, and the lovers of 
symbols might accept it as a myth of Parisian love, 
the cure for which is to be found at no great dis¬ 
tance. Upon the pedestal, a half-obliterated inscrip¬ 
tion recalls the date of the decoration by the 
enthusiasm it shows for Voltaire, on his return to 
Paris in 1777: 

“ Whoe’er thou art, thy master see. 

Who is, or was, or is to be.” 

At nightfall the latticed door is replaced by a 
paneled one. The garden is as wide as the facade 
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is long, and is shut in by the street-wall on one side 
and on the other by the party-wall of the next house, 
which is overgrown and completely hidden by a 
mantle of ivy that draws the attention,of passers-by 
by a picturesqueness of effect unusual in Paris. 
Both walls are covered with vines and fruit trees 
that have been trained against them, the slight and 
dusty produce of which are the subject of Madame 
Vauquer’s yeariy fears and of her conversations 
with her boarders. Along each wall, runs a narrow 
path leading to a group of lime-trees the name of 
which Madame Vauquer, though born a De Conflans, 
obstinately mispronounces, in spite of the gram¬ 
matical remonstrances of her guests. Between these 
two side-alleys, there is a bed of artichokes flanked 
by fruit trees cut in the shape of pyramids, and 
bordered with sorrel, lettuce and parsley. Under 
the shade of the lime-trees is placed a round table, 
painted green, and surrounded with seats. There, 
in the dog days, though the heat is intense enough 
to hatch an egg, those boarders who can afford the 
luxury, come to enjoy their coffee. The facade, 
three stories high, and surmounted by attics, is 
built of rough stone, and washed with the yellow 
color that lends an ignoble character to most of the 
houses in Paris. The five windows on each story 
are filled with small panes of glass and supplied with 
Winds, no two of which have been drawn up to the 
same height, so that the lines of all are out of har¬ 
mony. The width of the house admits of two win¬ 
dows on each story, and those on the ground-floor 
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are ornamented with iron bars and gratings. Behind 
the building there is a courtyard about twenty feet 
broad, where pigs, chickens and rabbits live peace¬ 
ably together, and at the end of which stands a 
wood-shed. Between the wood-shed and the kitchen 
window, hangs the safe for provisions, and under¬ 
neath it the greasy water from the sink flows into 
the courtyard. The court opens into the Rue 
Neuve-Sainte-Genevifeve by a narrow door, through 
which the cook sweeps the refuse of the house, 
when, under penalty of contagion, she cleans the 
kennel by flooding it with water. 

The ground-floor, which seems naturaliy destined 
for the purposes of a bourgeois boarding-house, is 
composed, in the first place, of a room lighted by the 
two windows that iook on the street, and entered by 
a glass door. This parlor communicates with the 
dining-room, that is separated from the kitchen by 
a staircase, the steps of which are of wood, painted 
with a check pattern, and waxed. Nothing can be 
more melancholy than this parlor with its sofas and 
chairs covered with horsehair, striped alternately 
with dull and glossy lines. In the middle stands a 
round table with a top of Sainte-Anne marble, on 
which rests one of those tea-services that are so 
common nowadays, of white china, with gilt decora¬ 
tions half worn away. The floor of the room is 
somewhat badly laid; the wainscoting is breast- 
high, and the remainder of the walls is hung with 
a glazed paper, representing the principal scenes of 
Tekmachus, the classic personages of which are 
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colored. The panel between the grated windows 
presents to the boarders a view of the banquet given 
by Calypso to the son of Ulysses. For forty years, 
this picture has provoked the jests of those young 
boarders, who fancy they show their superiority to 
their position by ridiculing the dinner to which 
their poverty condemns them. It is evident from 
the cleanliness of the hearth, that a fire is built 
there only on great occasions, and the chimney-piece 
is ornamented with two vases of shabby artificial 
flowers, under glass cases, between which stands a 
clock of bluish marble in the worst possible taste. 
This first room exhales a smell which has no name 
in the language, and must be called a boarding-house 
smell. It is a close, musty, rancid smell; it chills 
you, it is damp to breathe, it permeates your cloth¬ 
ing; it tastes like a room where dinner has been 
going on; it reeks of the kitchen, the pantry and 
the hospital. Perhaps it might be described, if a 
process were invented by which it were possible 
to estimate the elementary and nauseous quantities 
emitted by the catarrhal and sui generis atmosphere 
of each boarder, young or old. Still, in spite of these 
depressing horrors, if you compared the parlor to 
the dining-room, which adjoins it, you would find it 
elegant and fragrant as a boudoir. The dining-room 
is paneled to the ceiling, and was once painted a 
color that has now grown dim, and makes a back¬ 
ground for the different layers of dirt which have 
settled upon it and grouped themselves into fan¬ 
tastic patterns. The walls are lined with sticky 
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sideboards, covered with cloudy, cracked decanters, 
basins of tin, and piles of thick, blue-bordered china 
plates that were manufactured at Tournai. In one 
corner, there is a box with numbered compartments, 
that serves to hold the boarders’ napkins, spotted 
with grease and wine. Indestructible articles of 
furniture, banished from other places, are to be met 
with here, just as the ruins of civilization are 
gathered together in a home for incurables. You 
will find here a barometer furnished with a Capu¬ 
chin, that comes out when it rains; some execrable 
engravings that take away your appetite, framed in 
varnished black wood, ornamented with gilt mould¬ 
ings; a dial of tortoise-shell, inlaid with copper, a 
green stove, and some argand lamps, coated with 
oil and dust; a long table covered with oil-cloth, on 
which the grease lies thick enough for a facetious 
boarder to write his name in it with his finger; 
mutilated chairs and forlorn little straw mats that 
are always coming to pieces and yet are never 
wholly destroyed; and wretched charred foot- 
warmers with broken tops and loosened hinges. In 
order to explain in how great a degree this furniture 
is old, cracked, rotten, rickety, corroded, shabby, 
disabled, crippled and ruinous, I should be obliged 
to write a description that would diminish the in¬ 
terest of my readers, and that busy people could 
never forgive. The red floor is full of inequali¬ 
ties, produced by the waxing and the various coats 
of paint In short, here poverty without poetry 
reigns supreme;—shabby, economical, concentrated 
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poverty. If it has not as yet reached a condition of 
positive filth, it is squalidly dirty; if there are no 
absolute rags and tatters, everything will soon fall 
to pieces from rottenness. 

This room is to be seen in all its glory just at the 
moment when, towards seven o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, Madame Vauquer’s cat precedes her mistress, 
and jumping along the sideboards, sniffs the milk 
that is contained in various bowls covered with 
saucers, and sets up her matutinal purr. The 
widow soon makes her appearance, attired in a tulle 
cap, underneath which hangs a mass of ill-adjusted 
false hair; she comes in shuffling in her slippers full 
of wrinkles. Her round, elderly face, in which the 
salient feature is a nose, shaped like the beak of a 
parrot, her little fat hands, her person plump as a 
partridge, and her gown that hangs loosely about 
her, are all in harmony with the room reeking with 
squalor and infected with the love of sordid gain, 
the close, warm air of which she can breathe with¬ 
out disgust. Her face is fresh as the first frost of 
autumn, and the expression of her wrinkled eyes 
passes rapidly from the forced smile of an opera 
dancer to the harsh scowl of a bill discounter; in 
short, her whole personality explains the boarding¬ 
house, as the boarding-house suggests her person¬ 
ality, The gaol cannot exist without the gaoler; 
you cannot imagine one without the other. The 
little woman’s unwholesome plumpness is the prod¬ 
uct of her life, just as typhus is consequent upon 
the exhalations of a hospital. Her knitted wool 
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under-petticoat sags below the outer one that is 
made from the stuff of an old gown, and through the 
rents of which the wadding is protruding; it sums 
up the parlor, dining-room, and garden, announces 
the kitchen and prepares us for the boarders. When 
Madame Vauquer is present, the spectacle is com¬ 
plete. She is about fifty years old, and resembles 
all women who have had many troubles. She has the 
glassy eye and seemingly innocent expression of a 
procuress who will fly into a passion in order to 
obtain better terms, but, at the same time, is ready 
for any deed that will turn to her advantage, even 
to betray Georges or Pichegru, if Georges or 
Pichegru were here to be betrayed. Still her 
boarders, who believe her to have no money because 
they hear her moaning and groaning like them¬ 
selves, declare her to be a good creature at heart. 
Who was Monsieur Vauquer? She never spoke 
freely of him. How had he lost his fortune? She 
said he had been unlucky. He had treated her ill, 
and had left her nothing but her eyes to cry with, 
her house to live in, and the privilege of refusing 
her sympathy to all other unfortunate people, be¬ 
cause, as she used to say, she had suffered every¬ 
thing that it was possible to suffer. 

As big Sylvie, the cook, heard her mistress’ step, 
she made haste to serve the breakfast of the regular 
boarders. 

Generally, the day-boarders came only to dinner, 
for which they paid thirty francs a month. At the 
time of the beginning of this story, there were seven 
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boarders who lived in the house. The best two 
apartments in the house were on the first floor; Ma¬ 
dame Vauquer lived in the smaller one, and the 
other belonged to Madame Couture,'widow of a 
commissary of the French Republic. She had with 
her a very young girl, named Victorine Taillefer, to 
whom she gave a mother’s care. The sum paid by 
these two ladies for their board amounted to 
eighteen hundred francs. There were two apart¬ 
ments on the second floor, one of which was occu¬ 
pied by an old man named Poiret, and the other by 
a man about forty years old who gave his name as 
Monsieur Vautrin, wore a black wig, dyed his 
whiskers and called himself a retired merchant. 
Of the four rooms on the third floor, two were let; 
one to an old maid. Mademoiselle Michonneau by 
name; and the other to a former manufacturer of 
macaroni, vermicelli and starch, who was known as 
Father Goriot The two other rooms were destined 
to birds of passage, —those luckless students, who, 
like Father Goriot and Mademoiselle Michonneau, 
could pay only forty-five francs a month for board 
and lodging; but Madame Vauquer did not care to 
have them, and took them only when she could do 
no better: they ate too much bread. At the time of 
which I write,, one of these two rooms belonged to 
a young man who had come from the environs of 
AngoulSme to study law in Paris, and whose large 
family were enduring every hardship at home so as 
to be able to send him twelve hundred francs a 
year. Eugene de Rastignac, for this was his name, 
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was one of those young men inured to work by pov¬ 
erty, who, in early youth, understand the hopes 
reposed in them by their parents, and create a dis¬ 
tinguished career for themselves by calculating the 
aim of their studies and adapting them beforehand to 
the future developments of society, from which they 
mean to be first in exacting tribute. Without his 
power of shrewd observation and the adroitness with 
which he made his entrance into the salons of Paris, 
my tale could never acquire the true colors which it 
will henceforth owe to his acuteness and to his de¬ 
sire of unraveling the mystery of a situation as 
carefully hidden by the authors of it, as by their 
victim. 

Above the third story was a garret used for dry¬ 
ing clothes, and two attic rooms used by Chris- 
tophe, the man-of-all-work, and big Sylvie, the cook. 
Besides the seven house-boarders, Madame Vauquer 
had, on an average, eight students of law and medi¬ 
cine, and two or three inhabitants of the neighbor¬ 
hood who came to dinner only. 

Eighteen persons took ,dinner in the dining-room 
which could hold twenty, but in the morning the 
seven lodgers alone met together, and partook of 
what looked like a family meal. Each person 
came down in slippers, and with every appearance 
of intimacy, indulged in confidential remarks upon 
the dress or manner of the day-boarders, and upon 
the events of the preceding evening. These seven 
boarders were the spoiled children of Madame 
Vauquer, who measured out to them her attentions 
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according to the amount they paid her, with astro¬ 
nomical accuracy. One and the same consideration 
affected all these beings, brought together by chance. 
The two lodgers on the second floor paid but 
seventy-two francs a month, Madame Couture 
alone making an exception to the rule, and such 
cheapness, to be found only in the Faubourg Saint- 
Marcel between the Bourbe and the SalpStrifere, in¬ 
dicates that the boarders were all oppressed by pov¬ 
erty, more or less apparent The wretched 
spectacle offered by the interior of the house was 
repeated in the equally dilapidated dress of its in¬ 
mates. The men wore frock coats, the color of 
which had become problematical, and such shoes 
as in fashionable quarters are thrown into the gut¬ 
ter ; threadbare linen and garments that were but 
ghosts of their former selves. The women had 
shabby, dyed and faded gowns, old darned lace, 
gloves shiny with use, red collars and frayed neck¬ 
erchiefs. Such were their clothes, but they almost 
all had frames solidly built, constitutions that had 
resisted the storms of life, and cold, hard faces, 
worn and obliterated like coins that have lost their 
inscriptions; their withered mouths were armed 
with voracious teeth. These boarders suggested 
dramas that had been already completed, or were 
still in action; not of the kind played before the 
footlights, between the painted scenes; but mute 
and living dramas, ceaseless, chilling dramas that 
sharply stir the heart. 

The elderly Mademoiselle Michonneau wore over 
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her tired eyes, a dirty green siik shade edged with 
brass wire, that would have frightened the Angel of 
Pity. Her body was so angular that her shawl, 
trimmed with meagre, stringy fringe, looked as if 
it were folded round a skeleton. What acid had 
destroyed this creature’s feminine charms.? She 
must once have been pretty and well-shaped: was 
it vice, or grief, or avarice ? Had she loved too well ? 
Had she bought and sold cast-off finery, or had she 
been simply a courtesan.? Was she expiating the 
triumphs of her exultant youth with its throng of 
pleasures, by an old age that was repellant to all 
who saw her? Her pale glance chilled you, and her 
shriveled face was threatening. She had a voice 
shrill as that of a grasshopper, chirping in its bush 
at the approach of winter. She said she had taken 
care of an old gentleman afflicted with a catarrh of 
the bladder, and abandoned by his children, who 
believed him to be without means. This old gen¬ 
tleman had bequeathed her a life annuity of a thou¬ 
sand francs, that was periodically disputed by his 
heirs, to whose calumny she was exposed. Though 
her face was ravaged by the play of passions, there 
was still a certain fineness and whiteness in her 
complexion that showed some traces of former good 
looks. 

Monsieur Poiret was like a kind of machine. 
Often, as he crept along an alley in the Zoological 
gardens, like a dark shadow, a flimsy old cap on his 
head, an ivory-handled cane that he held with diffi¬ 
culty in his hand, his shabby coat-tails floating 
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behind him, disciosing the loose trousers a world too 
wide for the blue-stockinged legs that shook like 
those of a drunken man; his white waistcoat, soiled 
and dingy, his cravat twisted round his flabby 
throat and imperfectly adjusted to the shrunken 
shirt-frill of coarse cotton, many people have 
wondered if this fantastic being belonged to that 
audacious race of the sons of Japheth that swarm 
upon the Boulevard Italien. What toil had 
withered him, and what passion had yellowed his 
swollen face that would look unnatural, even in a 
caricature ? What had he been ? Perhaps he had 
been employed in the administration of justice, clerk 
of the office where the executioner sends the memo¬ 
randa of his expenses, his bills for black veils 
furnished to criminals, for the sawdust in the 
basket, and cords for the guillotine. Perhaps he 
had been receiver at the gate of a slaughter-house, 
or sub-inspector of the Board of Health, it was 
evident that this man had been one of the drudges 
in our great social mill; a Parisian Raton who did 
not even know his Bertrand; a pivot on which 
public mischance or impurity had turned; in short; 
one of those men of whom we say when we meet 
them:—“Such creatures have their uses.” The 
gay side of Paris ignores their faces, blanched with 
moral or physical suffering; but Paris is like the 
sea. Try to sound it, but you will never know its 
depth. Study it, write of it; but with whatever 
zeal you may study it and write of it, however 
numerous and eager may be the explorers of its 
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ocean, there will always be an untrodden shore, an 
undiscovered cave, strange flowers, pearls and 
creatures unknown and forgotten to literary divers. 
The Vauquer establishment is one of these curious 
monstrosities. 

Two figures formed a striking contrast to the 
crowd of other boarders. Though Mademoiselle 
Victorine Taillefer was pale and anaemic, and looked 
sickly, though she harmonized with the general 
misery that made up the background of the picture 
on account of her habitual depression, embarrassed 
manners, and poor, wan looks, yet her face was not 
old, her movements were lithe and her voice fresh. 
The luckless young girl was like a shrub, trans¬ 
planted to unfavorable soil, the leaves of which are 
dying. Her blonde cast of countenance, reddish 
hair, and too slender waist realized the grace which 
modern poets recognize in the statues of the Middle 
Ages. Her gray eyes, deepening into black, ex¬ 
pressed great sweetness and Christian resignation, 
and her simple inexpensive garments covered a 
youthful frame. She was pretty by juxtaposition. 
If she had been happy, she would have been lovely: 
a woman’s happiness is her poetry just as clothes 
are her tinsel. If the excitement of a ball had re¬ 
flected its rosy tints on her pallid face, if the 
pleasures of an easy life had rounded and reddened 
her cheek, that was already slightly sunken, if love 
had kindled her melancholy eyes, Victorine might 
have rivaled the greatest beauties. She lacked that 
which creates a woman anew: her dress and her 
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love-letters. Her history might have furnished a 
subject for a novel. Her father, who thought he 
had reasons for refusing to acknowledge her, would 
not have her live with him, allowed her but six 
hundred francs a year, and had converted his estate 
into personal property so as to bequeath it entire to 
his son. Madame Couture, a distant relation of 
Victorine’s mother, who had long ago died in her 
house, cared for the orphan as for her own child. 
Unfortunately, the widow of a commissary of the 
armies of the RepubI ic owned nothing besides her 
jointure and her pension; she might die any day, 
and leave the poor girl, without experience or re¬ 
sources, to the mercy of the world. The good 
woman took Victorine to mass every Sunday, and to 
confession every two weeks, determined, at all 
events, to make a pious girl of her. She was right, 
for a religious vocation alone offered a future to the 
disinherited child, who loved her father, and made 
a yearly pilgrimage to his house, trying to induce 
him to pardon her mother; but every year she 
knocked in vain at the paternal door, which re¬ 
mained inexorably shut to her. Her brother, who 
was her only mediator, had not come to see her 
once in four years, and sent her no help. She im¬ 
plored God to unseal her father’s eyes and soften 
her brother’s heart, but she never accused them in 
her prayers. Madame Couture and Madame 
Vauquer could not find words enough in the diction¬ 
ary of abuse to characterize such barbarous con¬ 
duct When they cursed the infamous millionaire. 
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Vktorine’s voice arose, sweet as the song of the 

wounded dove, full of love and pain. 

Eugene de Rastignac had^a Southern countenance, 
clear complexion, blue eyes and black hair. His 
figure, manner and habitual attitude marked him as 
■ the son of a noble family, from which he had re¬ 
ceived an education in accordance with the tradi¬ 
tions of good taste. Though he was obliged to be 
careful of his wardrobe, and wore his old clothes 
on ordinary days, he was sometimes able to walk 
out dressed like a young man of fashion. Ordi¬ 
narily he wore an old coat, a shabby waistcoat, the 
ugly, black, crumpled ill-tied cravat of a student, 
trousers to match, and resoled boots. 

Between these two persons and the others, Vau- 
trin, who was forty years old, with dyed whiskers, 
served as a transition. He was the kind of man 
generally known as a “jolly fellow.” He had 
broad shoulders, a well-developed chest, and thick 
square hands strongly marked on the fingers with 
tufts of bright-red hair. His face was lined with 
premature wrinkles, and showed signs of hardness, 
contradicted by his soft insinuating manners. His 
low-pitched voice, in harmony with his noisy mirth, 
was not disagreeable. He was cheerful and 
obliging. If a lock was out of order, he would 
instantly take it to pieces, and having repaired, filed 
and oiled it, would put it back, saying that he under¬ 
stood all about that sort of thing. He seemed to 
be familiar with everything: with vessels, the sea, 
France and foreign countries, with men, business. 
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events, laws, hotels and prisons. If anybody 
made much ado about his troubles, he was prompt 
to offer his services. had ient money several 
times to Madame Vauquer and to some of the 
boarders, but they would have died rather than not 
return what they had borrowed, for in spite of his 
apparent good humor, his inscrutable and deter¬ 
mined look struck them with fear. Even the 
manner in which he spat, revealed an impertur¬ 
bable composure, which would not recoil before 
a crime that was to free him from an equivocal 
position. Like a stern judge, his eye seemed to 
probe all questions, thoughts and consciences. It 
was his habit to go out after breakfast, come back 
for dinner, to disappear for the whole evening and 
return toward midnight by the aid of a pass-key, 
with which Madame Vauquer had entrusted him. 
He, alone, enjoyed this indulgence, for he was on 
the best terms with the widow, whom he called 
Mamma, and round whose waist he was in the habit 
of clasping his arms. The good woman hardly 
understood this piece of flattery, which she thought 
easy of performance, whereas no one but Vautrin 
had arms long enough to enclose such a bulky cir¬ 
cumference. It was characteristic of him that he 
paid generously fifteen francs a month for the coffee 
and brandy he took with his dessert Persons less 
superficial than these young fellows, who were 
swept before the whirlwind of Parisian life, or 
these old men who were indifferent to all that did 
not immediately concern them, would have been 
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dissatisfied with the doubtful impression produced 
upon them by Vautrin. He knew or guessed the 
affairs of all who surrounded him, but nobody 
fathomed his thoughts or his occupations. Although 
his seeming good-nature, his constant gayety and 
disposition to oblige, raised a barrier between him 
and the others, there were sometimes glimpses to be 
had of the alarming depth of his character. Often 
a sally worthy of Juvenal, in which he apparently 
took pleasure in scoffing at the laws, in satirizing 
the upper classes and convicting them of inconsis¬ 
tency, made it evident that he nourished a grudge 
against society, and that there was at the root of 
his life a mystery, carefully buried. 

Mademoiselle Taillefer, who was attracted, per¬ 
haps unconsciously, by the strength of the one and 
the good looks of the other, divided her furtive 
glances and secret thoughts between the man of 
forty and the young student; but neither of them 
appeared to pay any attention to her, although at 
any time, chance might change her position and 
make her an advantageous match. Besides, no one 
of the boarders took the trouble to find out whether 
the misfortunes alleged by the others were true or 
false. They all maintained toward one another the 
indifference mingled with mistrust, resulting from 
their respective situations. They knew they could 
not help one another, and had confided their troubles 
so often that they had drained the cup of condolence. 
As with old married people, they had nothing more 
to say, and there remained between them only a 
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mechanical intercourse, like the motion of unoiled 
wheels. They all walked straight past a blind beg¬ 
gar in the street, listened coldly to a tale of dis¬ 
tress, and looked upon death as the only solution 
of the wretched problem which made them insensi¬ 
ble to the misery of others. The happiest of these 
afflicted souls was Madame Vauquer, who ruled in 
this free prison. To her, alone, the little garden, 
forlorn as a steppe by reason of the excess of silence 
and cold, of damp or draught that reigned there, was 
a shady bower; and to her, the dingy gloomy house, 
redolent of verdigris as a shop counter, was full of 
charms. The cells belonged to her; she fed the 
convicts, condemned to eternal imprisonment, and 
exercised over them a respected authority. Where, 
in Paris, could those poor creatures have found, at 
the price at which she offered it, wholesome and 
sufficient food, and lodgings, which it was in their 
power to render, if not elegant or commodious, at 
least clean and salubrious.!’ Had she been guilty of 
crying injustice, her victims would have borne it 
without complaint 




Such an assemblage must of necessity offer in 
miniature the elements of the whole of society, and, 
in fact, among the eighteen guests, just as happens 
in schools or in the outside world, there was to be 
found a poor despised creature, the butt of all the 
jests of the boarders. At the beginning of his 
second year, this figure became to Eugene de Ras- 
tignac the most striking of all those among whom 
he was doomed to live for two years more. This 
common laughing-stock was the retired manufac¬ 
turer of macaroni, Father Goriot, upon whose head 
a painter would, like the historian, have concen¬ 
trated all the light of his picture. By what chance 
had a half-malicious contempt, a persecution mingled 
with pity, and an utter want of respect for misfor¬ 
tune fallen upon the oldest of all the boarders? Had 
he himself been the cause, through some weakness 
or eccentricity, harder to pardon than vice itself? 
These questions touch closely much of the injustice 
of society. Perhaps it is in human nature to tor¬ 
ment anybody who endures everything in true 
humility, or through weakness or indifference. Do 
not we, all of us, like to prove our strength at the 
expense of somebody or something? Even a 
wretched little street boy rings everybody’s door¬ 
bell in cold weather, and clambers up to write his 
name on a virgin monument 
(27) 
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Father Coriot, who was about sixty-nine years 
old, had retired from business in 1813 and estab¬ 
lished himself at Madame Vauquer’s. He had first 
engaged the apartment which Madame Couture now 
occupied, and had paid twelve hundred francs for 
his board, with the air of a man for whom five louis 
more or less a month, was a trifling sum. Madame 
Vauquer had renewed the three rooms of this apart¬ 
ment, in consideration of a preliminary indemnity, 
which defrayed, it was said, the expenses of a cheap 
set of furniture, made up of varnished, plush- 
covered chairs, yellow cotton curtains, a few glazed 
pictures and wall-papers that would have been re¬ 
jected by every public house in the suburbs. Per¬ 
haps the careless generosity with which Father 
Goriot, then always respectfully called Monsieur 
Goriot, allowed himself to be imposed upon made 
her think him a fool with no head for money mat¬ 
ters. He had come to her provided with an ample 
wardrobe, an outfit like that of a tradesman who 
thinks nothing too good for him, on retiring from 
business. Madame Vauquer had admired his 
eighteen shirts of fine linen, the delicate texture 
of which was rendered more conspicuous by the 
two pins set with large diamonds, and connected 
with a little chain, that the macaroni merchant 
stuck in his falling frill. He usually wore a light- 
blue coat, and put on daily a fresh white pique 
waistcoat, under which his round protuberant 
paunch rose and fell, swinging his heavy gold chain 
and the trinkets attached to it. His snuff-box, also 
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of gold, held a medallion with a lock of hair, that 
looked as if he had had success with the fair sex. 
When his hostess accused him of being ^gallant, he 
smiled in the pleased fatuous way of a bourgeois 
whose vanity is flattered. His armoires —which he 
pronounced ormoires after the fashion of the common 
people—were filled with a quantity of silver-plate 
that he had used in his housekeeping. The widow’s 
eyes shone as she officiously helped him to unpack 
and arrange the spoons and forks, ladles, gravy- 
spoons, cruets, and sauce-boats; a few dishes, and 
a breakfast service in silver-gilt, all more or less 
handsome, and amounting to some marks in weight. 
He was unwilling to dispose of them. They were 
gifts which reminded him of the solemn occasions 
of his domestic life. 

“This,” said he to Madame Vauquer, as he 
handled affectionately one of the dishes and a little 
porringer, the cover of which was ornamented with 
two billing turtledoves, “this is the first present I 
had from my wife, on the anniversary of our mar¬ 
riage. Poor dear; she put into it all the savings of 
her girlhood. 1 tell you, madame, 1 should rather 
do anything in the world than let them go. Thank 
heavens, 1 can take my coffee in this porringer, 
every day for the rest of my life. 1 need not com¬ 
plain, for I have enough laid by for the future.” 

Then, Madame Vauquer’s lynx eyes had seen 
some certificates of the Register of Funds, which 
roughly computed, might bring in old Goriot an in¬ 
come of eight to ten thousand francs a year. From 
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that day on,- Madame Vauquer conceived designs,— 
she who had been born a De Conflans, and was forty- 
eight years old in reality, although she owned tc 
but thirty-nine. In spite of the tear-ducts of 
Goriot’s eyes being swollen, pendant and turned 
outward so that he was obliged to wipe them fre¬ 
quently, she thought him pleasing and gentleman¬ 
like in his appearance. Besides, his long square 
nose, and the large and salient calves of his legs 
prognosticated moral qualities, the existence of 
which was confirmed by the good old fellow’s moon¬ 
shaped and ingenuously foolish face. This at¬ 
tracted the widow, who thought him a sturdy sim¬ 
pleton, whose heart would govern his head. His 
hair was daily powdered and dressed by the barber 
of I’Ecole Polytechnique, so as to stick out on both 
sides; it marked five points on his low forehead 
and became him well. Though a little rustic, 
he was so well got up, and took his snuff with so 
much air, sniffing it as if he were always sure of 
filling his box with Macouba, that on the evening of 
the day of his instalment in her house, Madame 
Vauquer went to bed at night on fire, like a basted 
partridge, with the longing that possessed her to 
emerge from the chrysalis of a Vauquer, and be 
born anew a Goriot. She dreamed of marrying, 
selling her boarding-house, and walking arm in arm 
with this flower of the bourgeoisie; of becoming a 
lady of note in the neighborhood and collecting 
money for the poor; of making little excursions on 
Sunday to Choisy, Soisy, and Gentilly, and of 
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going to the play whenever she chose, occupying a 
box, without waiting for the author’s tickets she 
occasionally received from some of'her boarders, in 
the month of July; in short, all the Eldorado of 
middle-class Parisian family life. She had never 
confided to anybody that she owned forty thousand 
francs which she had hoarded penny by penny, and 
she fully believed herself a suitable match on the 
score of fortune. 

“Besides, 1 am quite worthy of the old fellow!” 
said she, as she turned on her bed, trying to con¬ 
vince herself of her charms, the hollow imprint of 
which was found every morning by big Sylvie, 
when she came to make the beds. 

For three months afterwards. Widow Vauquer 
engaged the services of Monsieur Goriot’s hair¬ 
dresser, and was at some expense for her costume, 
under the plea that it was her duty to give her 
house an appearance of decorum, in harmony with 
the distinguished persons who lived in it. She 
went to a great deal of trouble in her endeavors to 
change the class of boarders who came to her, an¬ 
nouncing that, henceforward, she meant to receive 
only those who were in every way desirable. If a 
stranger presented himself, she boasted to him of 
the preference shown to her house by Monsieur 
Goriot, one of the best known and most worthy of 
Parisian merchants. She distributed circulars, at 
the top of which Maison Vauquer appeared in 
large letters. It was, she said, one of the oldest and 
most valued family boarding-houses in the University 
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Quarter, It possessed a delightful view over the 
valley of the Gobelins—which could be seen from 
the third story —and a pretfy garden, at the end of 
which stretched an ALLEY of lime-trees. She enlarged 
upon the pure air and retired situation. This pros¬ 
pectus brought her the Comtesse de I'Ambermesnil, 
a woman of about thirty-six, who was waiting for 
the final settlement of a pension due to her, as 
widow of a general who had died, as she said, on 
the fields of battle. Madame Vauquer paid particu¬ 
lar attention to her table, lighted the fire in her par¬ 
lors for six months, and so faithfully fulfilled the 
promises of her prospectus, that she was compelled to 
make a considerable outlay. The countess used to 
say to Madame Vauquer, whom she called her dear 
friend, that she would procure her La Baroness de 
Vaumerland and the widow of Colonel Comte 
Picquoiseau, two friends of hers, who were finishing 
their three months’ term in a boarding-house at 
the Marais, which was more expensive than the 
Vauquer establishment. She assured her that these 
ladies would be very comfortably off when the War 
Office had settled their business. 

"But,” she would say, “the office is so slow.” 

The two widows went upstairs together after 
dinner to Madame Vauquer’s room, where they 
chatted amicably, drinking black-currant cordial, 
and eating such dainties as were reserved for the 
consumption of the mistress of the house. Madame 
de I’Ambermesnil approved her hostess’s views on 
the subject of Monsieur Goriot; she thought the. 
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Idea an excellent one, and, indeed it had occurred 
to her the first day of her arrival; she considered 
him quite perfect 

“Oh I my dear ," said the widow to her, “a man 
who is as sound as my eye and so well preserved 
might still make a woman very happy.” 

The countess generously added some remarks to 
Madame Vauquer upon her dress, which she told her 
was not in harmony with her pretensions. 

“You must prepare for war,” said she. 

After many calculations, the two widows went 
together to the Palais Royal, where they bought, in 
the Gaieties de Bois, a cap and a hat trimmed with 
feathers. The countess dragged her friend to the 
shop of La Petite Jeannette, where they selected a 
dress and scarf. When this ammunition was in 
operation and the widow under arms, she looked for 
all the world like the sign of the Boeuf i la mode. 
Nevertheless, she was so much pleased with the 
change in her appearance and thought herself so 
much indebted to the countess that, although disin¬ 
clined to making gifts, she begged her to accept a 
bonnet that cost twenty francs. To tell the truth, 
she expected to ask her friend to do her the favor 
of sounding Goriot, and singing her praises to 
him. Madame de I’Ambermesnil obligingly lent 
herself to this stratagem, and beset the old flour- 
dealer until she succeeded in having an inter¬ 
view with him; but she found him so backward, 
not to say refractory, in meeting the overtures 
suggested to her by her own desire of entrapping 
3 
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him for herself, that she left him, repelled by his 
rudeness. ^ 

“My angei/'said she to her dear friend, “you 
will never get anything out of that man, who is so 
ridiculously distrustful! He is a skinflint, a fool, 
an idiot who wili never give you anything but 
trouble.” 

In fact, matters had gone so far between Madame 
de I’Ambermesnil and Monsieur Goriot that she was 
not willing to see him any longer; so she went off 
the next day, forgetting to pay for six months’ 
board, and leaving behind her some cast-off things 
that were valued at five francs. In spite of the 
eagerness of Madame Vauquer’s researches, she 
could never succeed in receiving any intelligence, 
in Paris, of the Comtesse de I’Ambermesnil. She 
often talked of this deplorable affair, and complained 
of her too-confiding nature,—she who was more sus¬ 
picious than a she-cat; but she was like many peo¬ 
ple who mistrust their friends and throw themselves 
into the arms of the first stranger who comes along. 
This is a moral fact, strange yet true, and its root 
is easily found in every human heart. It may be 
that some people have nothing more to gain from 
those with whom they live; after having disclosed 
the emptiness of their souls, they feel themselves 
secretly judged with the severity they have de¬ 
served ; but since they experience an overpowering 
need of flattery, or are devoured by the desire of 
appearing to possess the qualities which they have 
not, they hope to take by storm the esteem or the 
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heart of persons who are unknown to them, at the 
risk of losing it later on. Again, there are people 
who are born mercenary, and never do a kindness 
to their friends or relations, because it is their duty; 
whereas, when they confer a favor upon strangers, 
they reap a reward in their own self-conceit The 
nearer home the circle of their affection, the less 
they love, but the more extended it is, the more 
obliging they are. Madame Vauquer partook, 
doubtless, of these two natures, which are both 
essentially mean, false and detestable. 

“If I had only been here,” said Vautrin to her, 
“this misfortune would never have happened! I 
should have stared the 1 ittle humbug out of coun¬ 
tenance; I know their faces." 

Like all narrow-minded people, Madame Vauquer 
never sought for the causes of events, or stepped 
out of the immediate sphere in which they occurred. 
She liked to lay her own mistakes at the door of 
others. After her loss, she looked upon the good 
flour-dealer as the author of her misfortune, and 
began from that time to cool off toward him, as she 
called it When she saw the futility of her allure¬ 
ments and of the expense lavished upon her dress, 
she was not slow to guess the reason. She then 
perceived, she said, that he must be absorbed in 
his own intrigues. In short, it was clear to her that 
the hope she had so tenderly nursed, rested upon 
chimerical foundations, and that she could never get 
anything out of the man, to use the energetic ex¬ 
pression of the countess, who seemed an adept in 
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such matters. Her aversion was necessarily greater 
than her liking had been, for it was not the result 
of love but of disappointed hopes. If the human 
heart ever pauses in climbing the heights of affec¬ 
tion, it seldom stops on the steep descent of hatred. 
Still, Monsieur Goriot was her boarder, and like a 
monk enraged against his prior, the widow was 
obliged to stifle the explosions of her wounded 
vanity, to repress the sighs that her delusion cost 
her and to restrain her desire for revenge. Little 
minds satisfy their good and evil impulses by con¬ 
stant acts of pettiness. All the widow’s feminine 
malice was directed toward inventing a system of 
underhand persecution against her victim. She 
began by retrenching upon the superfluities she had 
introduced into her household. 

“No more pickles or anchovies; that is all non¬ 
sense!” said she to Sylvie, the morning on which 
she returned to her original programme. Monsieur 
Goriot was a frugal man, and the parsimony neces¬ 
sary to those people who make their own fortunes 
had become a second nature with him. His favorite 
dinner was always soup, boiled beef, and a course 
of vegetables, so it was very difficult for Madame 
Vauquer to torment a boarder whose tastes she 
found it impossible to offend. In despair at finding 
him unassailable, she tried to bring him into dis¬ 
credit with the boarders, whom she inspired with 
her dislike of him so successfully, that for their 
own amusement, they served her purposes of ven¬ 
geance. Toward the end of the first year, the 
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widow reached such a degree of distrust that she 
wondered why a merchant with an income of seven 
or eight thousand francs, a magnificent set of silver- 
plate and jewels as fine as a courtesan’s, should 
come to live with her, and spend for his board a 
sum so small in comparison with his fortune. Dur¬ 
ing the greater part of his first year with her, 
Goriot had dined out once or twice a week; then, 
little by little, it came to his dining out only twice 
a month, and Monsieur Goriot’s little pleasure 
parties were so much in Madame Vauquer’s interest 
that she could not help being displeased with the 
progressive exactness with which he took his meals 
at home. The change was attributed to a slow 
decrease in his income, and to his desire of annoy¬ 
ing his hostess; for one of the most hateful propen¬ 
sities of Liiliputian minds is to endow others with 
their own pettiness. Unfortunately, toward the end 
of the second year, Monsieur Goriot justified the 
gossip about him by asking Madame Vauquer to 
allow him to go up to the second story and to reduce 
his board to nine hundred francs. His economy 
was so strict that he had no fire ail the winter. 
Madame Vauquer insisted upon being paid in ad¬ 
vance; Monsieur Goriot acquiesced, and from that 
time the widow called him Old Goriot Then 
began a rivalry as to who should guess the causes 
of his decadence, and the task was a difficult one, 
for as the pseudo-countess had said. Old Goriot 
was sly and taciturn. According to the logic of 
empty-headed people who babble because they have 
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nothing of importance to tell, those who keep 
silence about their affairs must surely be engaged 
in wrong-doing; so the distinguished merchant be¬ 
came a rogue, an old flirt, and an old reprobate. 
Vautrin, who came about this time to the Vauquer 
establishment, said that Old Goriot had ruined 
himself at the Stock Exchange, and still continued 
to speculate there in a small way. Another opinion 
was that he was a petty gambler, and played every 
evening for the sum of ten francs. Again, they 
suspected him of being a spy in the employ of the 
police, although Vautrin declared that he was not 
clever enough for that. It might be that Old 
■Goriot was a miser who lent money for a short time 
at heavy interest, or a man who kept betting upon 
the same number at a lottery, with constantly in¬ 
creasing stakes. All hateful mysteries that could 
possibly be engendered by weakness, vice, or 
shame, were attributed to him. Only, however 
ignoble his conduct or his vices, the aversion he oc¬ 
casioned was not sufficient to cause his banishment: 
he paid for his board. Besides, he was useful; 
everybody whetted his good or ill-humor upon him, 
in jest or contumely. The most probable theory, 
and the one generally adopted, was Madame 
Vauquer’s. According to her, this man, who was 
so hale and hearty, so well preserved, and who 
might still make a woman very happy, was a liber¬ 
tine with strange tastes. Here are the facts upon 
which Madame Vauquer based her slanders. A few 
months after the departure of the disastrous countess 
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who had lived for six months at her expense, 
before getting up one morning, she heard, upon the 
stair, the rustle of a silk gown and the light, brisk 
step of a young woman who was making her way 
to Goriot’s room, the door of which opened to greet 
her. Big Sylvie came immediately to tell her mis¬ 
tress that a young woman, too pretty to be honest, 
dressed like an angel, and shod in prunella boots on 
which there was not a particle of mud, had glided 
like a snake from the street into the kitchen, and 
had asked her where Monsieur Goriot’s room was. 
Madame Vauquer and her cook flew to the door to 
listen, and overheard some tender words in the 
course of the interview, which lasted for sometime. 
When Monsieur Goriot went out with his lady, big 
Sylvie took her basket and pretended that she was 
on her way to market, so that she might follow the 
loving couple. 

“Madame,” said she to her mistress, on her 
return, “Monsieur Goriot must be deucedly rich to 
keep her like that Only think, there was a 
splendid carriage waiting at the corner of L’Estra- 
pade, into which she got.” 

At dinner, Madame Vauquer rose to draw down a 
curtain, to prevent Goriot’s being inconvenienced 
by a ray of sunlight that shone in his eyes. 

“A beautiful woman loves you. Monsieur Goriot, 
and the sun pursues you,” said she, alluding to the 
visit he had received. “Dear me, you have good 
taste; she was very pretty.” 

“It was my daughter,” said he, with a kind of 
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pride which the boarders took to be the fatuity of 
an old man trying to save appearances. 

A month after this visit, Monsieur Goriot re¬ 
ceived another. His daughter had first come in 
morning costume, but this time she arrived, after 
dinner, dressed for a ball. The boarders, who were 
busy talking in the salon, caught a glimpse of a 
pretty blonde, slender, graceful and much too distin¬ 
guished to be the daughter of a man like Father 
Goriot 

“Two of them, already 1” said big Sylvie, who 
did not recognize her. 

A few days afterward, another girl, a brunette, 
with a tall, fine figure, black hair and brilliant 
eyes, asked for Monsieur Goriot 

“Three of them!” said Sylvie. 

The second girl, who had come to see her father 
the first time in the morning, arrived a few days 
later, in the evening. She was then in a ball-dress 
and came in a carriage. 

“Four of them 1” said Madame Vauquer and big 
Sylvie, who saw no resemblance between this great 
lady and the simply-dressed girl, who had made her 
first visit in the morning. 

Goriot was still paying twelve hundred francs 
board. Madame Vauquer thought it natural for a 
rich man to have four or five mistresses, and even 
admired his adroitness in passing them off as his 
daughters. She was not displeased with him for 
bringing them to her house, only, as these visits 
proved his indifference toward her, at the beginning 
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of the second year she went so far as to speak of 
him as an old baboon. Later, when he only paid 
nine hundred francs for his board, she asked him 
insolently, on seeing one of these ladies going down 
stairs, what use he expected to make of her house. 
Old Goriot answered that the lady was his elder 
daughter. 

"You have thirty-six daughters, then, have you ?’’ 
Madame Vauquer demanded sharply. 

“1 have but two,” he replied, with the gentleness 
of a ruined man, to whom poverty has taught sub¬ 
mission. 

Toward the end of the third year. Father Goriot 
again reduced his expenses, and went up to the 
third story, where he paid only forty-five francs a 
month. He gave up his snuff, discharged his hair¬ 
dresser and wore no more powder. When Father 
Goriot appeared for the first time without his pow¬ 
der his hostess uttered a cry of surprise, as she 
saw the color of his hair. It was a dull greenish- 
gray, and his face, which had grown imperceptibly 
sadder from day to day, was the most wretched of 
all those at the table. 1 here was no longer any 
room for doubt; Old Goriot was an old profligate, 
who had required all the skill of a physician to pre¬ 
serve his eyes from the injurious influence of the 
drugs he used for his maladies. The repulsive color 
of his hair was the result of his excesses, and of the 
medicines which he used in order to continue them. 
The moral and physical condition of the poor man 
seemed to warrant her wild suppositions. When 
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his shirts were gone he bought some cotton at four¬ 
teen sous a yard to replace the fine linen he had 
previously worn, and his diamonds, his gold snuff¬ 
box, his chain and his trinkets disappeared one by 
one.. instead of his light-blue coat and rich clothes, 
he wore, summer and winter, a brown coat, a 
mohair waistcoat, and gray trousers of double-milled 
cloth. He became gradually thinner; his legs grew 
lean; his face, once expanded with the satisfaction 
of bourgeois happiness, became abnormally 
wrinkled; his brow was furrowed, and the outline 
of his jaw could be sharply seen. In the fourth 
year of his establishment in the Rue Neuve-Sainte- 
Genevi^ve he no longer bore any resemblance to 
himself. The good vermicelli-maker of sixty-two, 
who seemed less than forty, the fat, sleek, rosy, 
simple bourgeois, whose brisk looks cheered the 
passers-by, and whose smile was like that of a 
young person, had become a dull, wan, infirm sep¬ 
tuagenarian. His bright, blue eyes had turned 
iron-gray and lost their lustre; they had faded, and 
though they no longer overflowed, their red rims 
looked as if they had shed tears of blood. He in¬ 
spired some of the boarders with horror; others 
with pity. Some young medical students, who had 
remarked the fall of his underlip and measured the 
top of his facial angle, abused him for a long time, 
without receiving any response, and then declared 
that he was becoming idiotic. One evening, after 
dinner, Madame Vauquer said to him jestingly; 
“Your daughters don’t come to see you any more. 
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do they?” just as if she did not beiieve in his hav¬ 
ing daughters. Father Goriot started as if she had 
stuck a needie into him. . 

“Yes, they come sometimes,” he answered in a 
shaken voice. 

“Oh, ho! You do see them sometimes then?” 
exclaimed the students. “Bravo, Old Goriot 1” 

But the oid man did not hear the Jokes to which 
his answer had given rise; he had sunk back into 
a revery which his superficial observers took for 
senile torpor due to his want of intelligence, if they 
had understood him, they might have been deeply 
interested in the problem presented by his physical 
and moral state; but such knowledge was too diffi¬ 
cult of attainment. Although it would have been easy 
to find out whether Goriot had really been a flour- 
merchant, and what the amount of his fortune was, 
the old people, whose curiosity he had roused, never 
went out of their own neighborhood, and lived in 
their boarding-house, like oysters in their shells. 
As to other people, absorbed by the peculiar fas¬ 
cinations of Parisian life, as soon as they left the 
Rue Neuve-Sainte-Genevi^ve, they forgot all about 
the poor old man whom they ridiculed. To the 
narrow-minded elders, and to the young and light¬ 
hearted alike. Father Goriot’s dull misery and 
stupid bearing seemed incompatible with fortune or 
capacity of any kind. With regard to the women 
whom he called his daughters, they all shared the 
opinion of Madame Vauquer, who used to say, with 
the stern logic that gossiping old women learn from 
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their constant habit of inquiring into other people's 
affairs; 

"If Old Goriot had daughters as rich as those 
ladies appear to be who come to see him, he would 
not be living on the third floor of my house, at 
forty-five francs a month, nor would he go about 
dressed like a beggar.” 

There was nothing to contradict these assump¬ 
tions, so, toward the end of the month of Novem¬ 
ber, 1819 , the time of the opening of this drama, 
everybody in the boarding-house had settled 
opinions about the poor old man. He had never 
had either wife or daughter; the abuse of pleasures 
had converted him into a snail, into an anthro¬ 
pomorphical mollusk, to be classed among the 
casquetiiferes, as a young man who was employed in 
the Museum and dined in the boarding-house, used 
to say. Poiret might be called an eagle, for he was 
a gentleman compared to Goriot. Poiret spoke, 
conversed, and answered when he was addressed; 
it is true that he said nothing of consequence when 
he spoke, argued and answered questions, for it was 
his habit to repeat what others said in other words; 
but he contributed to the conversation; he was alive, 
and seemed capable of sensation; whereas. Old 
Goriot, according to the Museum official, was always 
at the temperature of zero. 



EugSne de Rastignac had returned in a frame of 
mind known to young men of superior intelligence, 
or to those to whom the difficulties of their situation 
have momentarily imparted the qualities of refined 
men. During his first year in Paris, the small 
amount of study necessary for taking the iower 
degrees in the University had left him leisure to 
enjoy the visible delights of material Paris. A 
student has none too much time on his hands if he 
wishes to know the stockpieces of every theatre, 
to study the issues of the Parisian labyrinth, to 
learn the habits and the language, and to become 
familiar with the pleasures peculiar to the capital; to 
explore all haunts, both good and evil, to follow 
those courses he finds amusing, and to examine the 
treasures of the museums. A student is sure to be 
enthusiastic about trifles which appear to him of 
great moment. He has his great man, one of the 
professors of the College of France, who is paid to 
keep up to the level of his audience. The student 
pulls his cravat into place, and poses to attract the 
attention of a woman in the first gallery at the 
Comic Opera. By successive initiations, he loses 
his early greenness, widens the horizon of his life, 
and finally understands how each stratum of human 
society is superimposed upon the one that lies 
beneath. If he has first admired the carriages that 
( 45 ) 
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drive past him in the Champs-lSlysfees, on a fine after¬ 
noon, he will end by coveting them. Eugene had 
unconsciously served this apprenticeship by the 
time he went home for his vacation, after taking his 
degree of Bachelor of Letters and Bachelor of Laws. 
His childish illusions and provincial ideas had dis¬ 
appeared. His altered conceptions and heightened 
ambition enabled him to see his home and family 
in their true light His father and mother, his two 
brothers, his two sisters, and an aunt whose fortune 
consisted of pensions, lived together on the little 
estate of Rastignac. This estate, that brought in 
an income of about three thousand francs, was sub¬ 
ject to the uncertainty incident to the industrial 
product of the vine, and yet twelve hundred francs 
had to be yearly extracted from it for his use. The 
sight of the grinding poverty which they generously 
strove to hide from him; the comparison he was 
forced to draw between his sisters who had been so 
lovely in his childish eyes, and the Parisian ladies 
who realized the type of a beauty he had dreamed 
of; the uncertain future of his numerous family that 
trusted to his efforts; the niggardly care which he 
saw bestowed upon the least produce of the farm; 
the wine made for the family from the lees of the 
wine press—these and many other circumstances 
unnecessary to mention here, increased tenfold his 
longing for success, and made him thirst for distinc¬ 
tion. Like all noble natures, he wished to owe 
everything to his own merit, but his temperament 
was eminently that of a Southerner, In executing 
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his projectSi his will was sure to be subject to hesi¬ 
tation, such as besets a young man on the open sea, 
when he does not know in what direction to steer 
his boat, or to what wind to trim his sails. He 
was first inclined to throw himself heart and soul 
into his work, but he was soon impressed with the 
necessity of making friends, and observing the 
immense social influence of women he suddenly 
resolved to enter society in order to acquire patron¬ 
esses. Why should he fail of such achievement, 
since he was young, high-spirited and clever; 
gifted moreover with a graceful figure and that sort 
of nervous beauty that is so attractive to women } 
These thoughts assailed him in the fields, where he 
had once walked so happily with his sisters who 
now thought him sadly changed. His aunt, Ma¬ 
dame de Marcillac, had long ago been presented at 
court, and used to know the aristocratic celebrities 
there. All at once, it occurred to the young aspir¬ 
ant that in the recollections with which his aunt 
had so often amused him, there lay the elements of 
several social conquests, quite as important as 
those he was seeking in the Law School. He 
questioned her about the ties of relationship which 
could be renewed, and after shaking the branches 
of the genealogical tree, the old lady came to the 
conclusion that of all those persons who could serve 
her nephew among the egotistical tribe of rich re¬ 
lations, the Vicomtesse de Beauseant would be the 
least recalcitrant. She wrote to that young lady a 
letter in old-fashioned style, which she gave to 
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Eugene, telling him that if he succeeded with the 
viscountess, she would help him to find his other 
relations. A few days after his arrival in Paris, 
Rastignac sent his aunt’s letter to Madame de Beau- 
seant, who answered it by an invitation to a ball 
the next evening. 

Such was the condition in which matters stood, 
in the boarding-house, at the end of November, 
1819. A few days later, on the evening of Madame 
de Beauseant’s ball, Eugene did not return till two 
o’clock at night In order to make up for lost time, 
the courageous student resolved while dancing, to 
work till morning. He was going to sit up all night 
in that silent house for the first time, still under the 
spell of an illusive energy, caught from the splendors 
of fashionable society. He had not dined at Ma¬ 
dame Vauquer’s, so the boarders did not expect him 
to return till the next morning at dawn, as had 
happened before, sometimes, when he came home 
from entertainments at the Prado or balls at the 
Odeon, with mud upon his silk stockings and his 
dancing-shoes trodden out of shape. Before bolting 
the door, Christophe had opened it to look down the 
street, and Rastignac, who appeared at that very 
moment, ran upstairs to his room, without making 
any noise, followed by the manservant, who made 
a great deal. Eugene undressed, put on his slippers 
and an old coat, lighted his turf fire, and prepared 
so silently for work that his quiet preparations were 
drowned by the creaking of Christophe’s heavy 
shoes. Eugene sat thinking for a few minutes 
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before plunging into his law-books. He had just dis¬ 
covered that the Vicomtesse de Beaus6ant was one 
of the queens of fashion in Paris, and that her house 
was considered the most agreeable in the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain. Moreover, her name and fortune 
made her one of the celebrities of the aristocratic 
world. Thanks to his aunt, the poor student had 
been well received at her house, although he was 
not as yet aware of the extent of the favor shown 
him. To be admitted to those gilded salons, was 
equivalent to a certificate of high birth. By ap¬ 
pearing in this, the most exclusive of ail circles, he 
had acquired the right of going everywhere. He 
had been dazzled by the brilliant assemblage, and 
had scarcely exchanged a word with the viscount¬ 
ess, but he had interested himself in picking out of 
the throng of Parisian divinities at the ball, one of 
those women who are capable of inspiring love at 
first sight. The Comtesse Anastasie de Restaud 
was tall and well-made, and was thought to have 
one of the prettiest figures in Paris. She had great 
black eyes, lovely hands, delicately modeled feet 
and spirited movements; she was a woman whom 
the Marquis de Ronquerolles would have called a 
thoroughbred. Her highly strung nerves robbed her 
of no possible charm; and although plump and well- 
rounded, she could not be accused of being too stout 
Thoroughbred, woman of breeding and the like phrases 
had begun to take the place of epithets such as 
‘ ‘ heavenly angels, ossian ic figures, ” and the other 

metaphors of the old mythology of love, rejected by 
4 
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modern coxcombs. But, to Rastignac, Madame 
Anastasie de Restaud was the woman to be desired. 
He had managed to write down his name twice in 
the list of partners upon her fan, and had been able 
to speak to her in the first quadrille. 

“Where shall 1 see you again, madame?” he had 
asked abruptly, with the passionate fervor that 
women like. 

“in the Bois, at the Bouffons, or at my own house; 
wherever you like,” she answered. 

The adventurous Southerner tried boldly and 
eagerly to make the acquaintance of the lovely 
countess, as successfully as a man can make a 
woman’s acquaintance in the brief space of a 
quadrille or a waltz. 

He told his partner, whom he took for a great 
lady, that he was Madame de Beauseant’s cousin; 
she immediately invited him to visit her at her 
house, and the last smile she gave him made him 
think that she expected a call from him. 

He had also met a gentleman who had not laughed 
at his inexperience,—a singular piece of good luck, 
—for the love of ridicule was the fatal defect of the 
distinguished fops of the time, the Maulincours, the 
Ronquerolles, the Maxime de Trail les, the De Mar- 
says, the Ajuda-Pintos, and Vandenesses, who had 
all been there in the glory of their folly. There, 
too, had been all the most fashionable women; Lady 
Brandon, the Duchesse de Langeais, the Comtesse de 
Kergarouet, Madame de Serizy, the Duchesse de Ca- 
rigliano, the Comtesse Ferraud, Madame de Lanty, 
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the Marquise d’Aiglemont, Madame Firmiani, the 
Marquise de Listom^re. the Marquise d’Espard, the 
Duchesse de Maufrigneuse and the Grandlieus. So 
it was fortunate for the young student that he fell 
in with the Marquis de Montriveau, lover of the 
Duchesse de Langeais, a general, simple as a child, 
from whom he learned that the Comtesse de Restaud 
lived in the Rue du Helder. To be young, to thirst 
for society and the love of woman; to see two 
houses open their doors to him, that of the Vicom- 
tesse de Beauseant in the Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
and that of the Comtesse de Restaud in the 
Chaussee-d’Antin 1 To look through the salons of 
Paris, one by one, sure of finding a woman to help 
and protect him for the sake of his good looks 1 To 
feel ambitious enough to give a reckless kick to the 
tight-rope on which he must walk with the assurance 
of an experienced gymnast, and to have found in a 
charming woman the best of balancing-poles 1 With 
these thoughts in his mind, and before the image of 
this stately woman that rose beside his turf fire, 
between his law-books and his poverty, who would 
not, like EugSne, have fathomed the coming years 
in his meditations and fed them with success ? His 
vagrant fancy discounted his future joys so quickly 
that he was already in imagination with Madame 
de Restaud, when a plaintive sigh broke the silence 
of the night, and re-echoed so loudly in the young 
man’s heart, that it seemed to him like the last gasp 
of a dying person. He quietly opened his door, and 
as soon as he stepped into the corridor, perceived a 
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line of light shining through the crack beneath 
Father Goriot’s door. Eugene feared Jest his 
neighbor were ill, and applying his eye to the key¬ 
hole, he looked into the room. There he saw 
Father Goriot engaged in a task which appeared to 
him of a criminal nature, and he believed he should 
render a service to society by investigating the 
nightly labors of the old man who called himself a 
vermicelli-dealer. Father Goriot had fastened to 
the bar of his table that he had turned upside down, 
a richly embossed platter and porringer of silver- 
gilt, and having twisted a cord round them, he was 
pulling it violently, evidently trying to convert the 
plate into ingots. 

"Good heavens, what a man!” thought Rastignac, 
as he looked at the nervous arm of the old man, 
who, with the aid of the cord was kneading the sil¬ 
ver-plate as if it had been dough. "Is he a thief or 
a receiver of stolen goods, who pretends to be harm¬ 
less and stupid, and lives like a beggar in order to 
carry on his business more safely?” continued 
Eugene to himself as he rose for a moment from his 
stooping posture. 

Then he put his eye again to the lock. Father 
Goriot had untwined his cord, and taking the mass 
of silver placed it on the table, which he had 
already covered with a cloth, and then rolled it up 
and down until he had rounded it into a bar, an 
operation which he performed with marvelous 
facility. 

"He must be as strong as Augustus, King of 
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Poland,” thought Eugene, when the round bar was 
nearly moulded into shape. 

Father Goriot looked sadly at his work, and tears 
fell from his eyes, as he blew out the small taper 
by the light of which he had welded his silver. 
After that, Eugene heard him sigh deeply as he got 
into bed. 

“He is mad,” thought the student 

“My poor child,” said Father Goriot aloud. 

After hearing this, Rastignac decided that it 
would be prudent for him to keep silence as to what 
he had seen, and not to condemn his neighbor too 
rashly. He was going back to his room, when sud¬ 
denly he heard a noise, difficult to characterize, but 
which might be made by men coming upstairs in 
felt slippers. He listened, and caught distinctly the 
sound of the alternate breathing of two men. He 
could not hear their steps, nor did he hear the door 
open, but all at once he saw a faint light that came 
from Monsieur Vautrin’s room on the second story. 

“How many mysteries there are in this house!” 
thought he. He descended a few steps, listening, 
and the clink of gold struck his ear. In a minute 
the light was put out, and though the door had not 
creaked he heard again the double breathing, 
which grew fainter as the two men went downstairs. 

“Who is there?” cried Madame Vauquer, opening 
the window of her room. 

“It is only 1, coming in, mamma,” said Vautrin 
in his deep voice. 

“That is strange! Christophe bolted the door,” 
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said Eug&ne to himself as he went back to his room. 
“A man must sit up all night in Paris to find out 
all that is going on about him. ” 

These trifling events broke up his dreams of love 
and ambition, and he set to work. Distracted by 
the suspicions he entertained of Father Goriot, and 
still more by the vision of Madame de Restaud that 
appeared to him from time to time as the harbinger 
of a brilliant destiny, he ended by going to bed and 
sleeping soundly. Young people are sure to spend 
in sleep seven out of ten nights consecrated to work, 
for a man must be more than twenty if he wishes to 
keep awake. 

The next morning Paris was enveloped in one of 
those dense fogs during which the atmosphere is so 
clouded and darkened that the most precise persons 
make mistakes about the hour. People miss their 
business appointments, and at midday, everybody 
thinks it is only eight o’clock. It was half-past 
nine, and Madame Vauquer had not stirred from her 
bed. Christophe and big Sylvie, also late, were 
comfortably enjoying their coffee, made with cream 
skimmed from the milk destined for the boarders, 
which Sylvie had boiled for a long time to prevent 
Madame Vauquer’s finding out about the tithe they 
had illegitimately levied. 

“Sylvie,” said Christophe, dipping his first slice 
of toast in his coffee, “Monsieur Vautrin is a good 
fellow, but he had a visit from two men last night, 
if madame has got wind of it, we must not let her 
know anything farther. ” 
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“Did he give you anything?” 

“He gave me five francs this month, just as if he 
were telling me to hold my tongue. ” 

“He and Madame Couture are not stingy, but the 
others would like to take back with one hand what 
they give us with the other, on New Year’s day,” 
said Sylvie. 

“And what is it they give us?” continued Chris- 
tophe; “only a dirty five-franc piece. Old Goriot 
has cleaned his boots himself for two years. That 
curmudgeon of a Poiret goes without blacking 
altogether, and would rather drink it down than put 
it on his shoes. As to that miserly student, he only 
gives me two francs! Two francs do not even pay 
for my brushes, and he sells his old clothes into the 
bargain. What a hole this house is!” 

“Oh, pooh!” said Sylvie, sipping her coffee; 
“our places are the best in the neighborhood: we 
are well off here. But, about Grandpapa Vautrin, 
Christophe, has anybody spoken to you about 
him ?” 

“Yes. I met a gentleman in the street the other 
day, and he said to me: ‘Is there not a big man 
with dyed whiskers living in the same house with 
you?’ I said: ‘No, monsieur, they are not dyed. 
A good fellow like him has not time for such things. ’ 
1 told it to Monsieur Vautrin, and he said: ‘You 
have done right, my boy! Always answer in that 
way, for nothing is more disagreeable than to have 
one’s infirmities known. Besides, it might spoil a 
match for me.’ ” 
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"When I was at the market, they tried to coax 
me too into telling them whether 1 had ever seen 
him put on his shirt," said Sylvie. “What a joke I 
—There,” she added, interrupting herself, "the 
Val-de-Grace is striking a quarter to ten, and no¬ 
body stirs.” 

“Pshaw! they have all gone out Madame 
Couture and the young girl went at eight o’clock 
to receive the communion at Saint-Etienne. Old 
Goriot started out, carrying a bundle, and the 
student will not come back till ten o’clock, after his 
lecture. I saw them go, as 1 was sweeping the 
stairs, and Old Goriot hit me with the thing he 
was carrying; it was hard as iron. What is the old 
fellow about? The others drive him round like a 
top, but he is a nice man, all the same, and is worth 
more than all of them. He does not give much of 
anything, but the ladies to whom he sends me tip 
me famously, and they are very prettily got up.” 

“Those that he calls his daughters? There are a 
dozen of them.” 

"1 have gone to two only, the same who came 
here.” 

“There is madame coming, and she is sure to 
give us a scolding; I must go to her. You must 
watch the milk, Christophe, and look out for the 
cat” 

Sylvie went up to her mistress. 

“How is this, Sylyie ? It is a quarter to ten, and 
you have let me sleep like a dormouse 1 Such a 
thing has never happened before.” 
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“It is all on account of the fog, which is so thick 
that you can cut it with a knife.” 

"But what about breakfast?” 

“Oh! Your boarders are possessed with the 
devil, and they all decamped d^s le patron-jacquette 
—at peep o’ day—.” 

“Speak correctly then, Sylvie,” replied Madame 
Vauquer: “you should say: kpatronminette." 

“Well, madame, I will say it as you tike. How¬ 
ever, you can have your breakfast at ten o’clock, 
and that is soon enough. Old Michonnette and 
Poireau have not budged. They are alone in the 
house, and are sleeping like the blocks they are.” 

“But, Sylvie, you put those two together, as if—” 

“As if, what?” asked Sylvie, with a burst of 
stupid laughter. “The two make a pair.” 

“It is very strange, Sylvie, that Monsieur Vautrin 
came in last night, after Christophe bolted the door. 
How did he do it?” 

“You are mistaken, madame. Christophe heard 
Monsieur Vautrin, and went down to open the door 
for him. And you thought—” 

“Give me my morning-jacket, and go and see 
about breakfast. Warm up what is left of the cold 
mutton with some potatoes, and give us some 
stewed pears,—the kind that cost two farthings 
apiece.” 

A few moments afterward, Madame Vauquer came 
in to discover that her cat had upset with its paw 
the saucer that covered a bowi of milk, which it 
was lapping with avidity. 
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“MistigrisJ" she cried. 

The cat ran away, and then came back and rubbed 
itself against her legs. 

“Yes, you are trying to make your peace, old 
thief!” said she.—“Sylvie! Sylvie!” 

“What do you want, madame?” 

“See what the cat has been drinking!” 

“It is all the fault of that fool Christophe, whom 
1 told to set the table. Where has he gone ?—Never 
mind, madame; we can use it for Old Goriot’s 
coffee. I will put some water in it, and he will 
never notice. He pays attention to nothing, not 
even to what he eats.” 

“Where has the old rascal gone?” asked Madame 
Vauquer, as she put on the plates. 

“How should I know? He is about some devil’s 
errand or other.” 

“1 slept too long,” said Madame Vauquer. 

“But you are as fresh as a rose, madame—” 

Just at this moment, the bell rang, and Vau- 
trin came into the salon, singing in his bass 
voice; 

“ ‘ Long have 1 wandered here and there. 

And I’ve been seen in every clime 

“Oh! good-morning, Madame Vauquer,’’saidhe, 
on catching sight of his hostess, whose waist he 
gallantly encircled with his arm. 

“Come!” said she, “stop this nonsense,”— 

“Call me an impudent fellow, ” said he. “Come, 
say that 1 am one, won’t you ? There, I am going 
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to help you set the table. I am very obliging, don’t 
you think so ? 

“ ‘ Courting the girls, brunette and fair. 

Loving and sighing.’ 

“I have just seen something very odd— 

“ ■ By chance.’ ” 

“What?” asked the widow. 

“At half-past eight this morning. Father Goriot 
was in the Rue Dauphine, at the shop of the gold¬ 
smith, who buys old silver and gold lace. He sold 
to him at a good price, a household utensil of silver- 
gilt, very well twisted for a man who is not of the 
trade.” 

“No, really?” 

“Yes. 1 was on my way home from accompany¬ 
ing one of my friends who is leaving the country 
by the royal mail-coach; 1 waited to see what 
Old Goriot was about; it is a ludicrous story. He 
returned in this direction to the Rue des Grfes, 
near here, and entered the house of a well-known 
usurer, Gobseck by name, a precious rascal who is 
quite equal to making dominoes out of his father’s 
bones. He is a Jew, an Arab, a Greek, a Bohemian, 
and a man whom it would be very hard to get the 

better of, as he has a large bank account” 

“But what is Old Goriot doing?” 

"He is doing nothing, he is undoing himself. He 
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is an ass who is idiotic enough to spend all his sub¬ 
stance on girls who—” 

“There he is!” cried Sylvie. 

“Christophe,” called out Father Goriot, “come 
upstairs with me.” 

Christophe followed Father Goriot, and soon came 
down again. 

"Where are you going?” madame inquired of her 
servant 

"I am going to do an errand for Monsieur 
Goriot” 

“What is that?’’ said Vautrin, snatching a letter 
from Christophe’s hands and reading the address: 

“Madame la Comtesse Anastasie de Restaud .— 
Where are you to take this?”—he asked, return¬ 
ing the letter to Christophe. 

"To the Rue du Helder. I have orders to deliver 
it to nobody but the countess.” 

"What is in it?” said Vautrin, holding up the 
letter to the light; "a banknote? no.”—He half 
opened the envelope. "A receipted bill,” he cried. 
"The deuce! He is a chivalrous old dotard. Go, 
simpleton,” he continued, putting his large hand on 
Christophe’s head, and turning it round and round 
like a thimble, “you will get a good tip.” 

The table was set, and Sylvie was boiling the 
milk. Madame Vauquer lighted the stove with the 

assistance of Vautrin, who kept on humming: 


“ ‘Long have I wandered here and there. 
And I’ve been seen in every clime.’ ” 
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When all was ready, Madame Couture and Ma¬ 
demoiselle Taillefer came in. 

“Where have you been so early, my dear lady?" 
asked Madame Vauquer of Madame Couture, 

“We have been paying our devotions at Saint- 
Etienne du Mont, for we are to go to-day to Mon¬ 
sieur Taillefer’s. Poor girl,she is trembling like a 
leaf," added Madame Couture, sitting down before 
the stove at the door of which she held her steaming 
shoes. 

“Warm yourself, Victorine,” said Madame 
Vauquer. 

“You do well, mademoiselle, to pray the good 
God that your father’s heart may be softened,’’ 
said Vautrin, placing a chair for the orphan girl. 
“But that is not enough. You need a friend to tell 
the truth to that wretch, a barbarian, who is said to 
have three millions, and yet refuses to give you a 
dowry. Even a pretty girl needs a dowry, nowa¬ 
days.’’ ■ 

“Poor child!” said Madame Vauquer. “My dear, 
your monster of a father is really tempting Provi¬ 
dence. ” 

At these words, Victorine’s eyes filled with tears, 
and the widow stopped at a sign from Madame 
Couture. 

“If we could only see him; if I could speak with 

him and give him his wife’s iast letter,” Madame 

Couture went on. "1 have never dared to risk it 
by the post, for he knows ray writing, and—” 

“01 inmcent, persecuted and most unhappy 
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women!" exclaimed Vautrin, interrupting her, “is 
that as far as you have got ? in a few days from now, 

I mean to attend to your affairs, and all will be well ." 

“Ohl monsieur,” cried Victorine, iooking at 
Vautrin, who remained unmoveji, with eyes that 
glowed through her tears, “if you know any means 
of reaching my father, tell him that his affection and 
my mother’s honor are more precious to me than 
all the riches of the world, if you can succeed in 
mitigating his displeasure, 1 will pray for you. 
You may be sure of my eternal gratitude—” 

" ‘Long have I wandered here and there,' ” sang 
Vautrin, in an ironicai voice. 

At that moment, Goriot, Mademoiselle Michon- 
neau, and Poiret canie down, attracted probably by 
the odor of the sauce Sylvie was preparing for the 
cold mutton. Ten o’clock struck as the seven guests 
sat down at table; and the student’s step was heard 
in the street 

“O! Monsieur Eugene,” said Sylvie, “to-day 
you are going to breakfast with the others 1” 

The student bowed to the boarders, and sat down 
beside Old Goriot 

"1 have just had a singular adventure,” said he, 
as he helped himself generously to the mutton and 

cut a piece of bread that Madame Vauquer measured 

with her eye. 

“An adventure?” repeated Poiret. 

“Certainly, and why should you think it so sur¬ 
prising, old goose ?” said Vautrin to Poiret “Mon¬ 
sieur de Rastignac is just the person for adventures. ” 
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Mademoiselle Talllefer glanced timidly at the 
young student. 

“Tell us your adventure,” demanded Madame 
Vauquer. 

“Yesterday evening, I was at a ball given by the 
Vicomtesse de Bea’useant, a cousin of mine, who 
has a magnificent house, with rooms draped in silk. 
The entertainment was superb, and I was happy as 
a king—” 

“Fisher,” said Vautrln, interrupting him. 

“Monsieur,” said Eugene, warmly, “what do you 
mean?” 

“1 say fisher, because king-fishers are much hap¬ 
pier than kings.” 

“That is true; I should rather be this little bird 
without any cares than a king, because—, ” said 
Poiret, who always repeated the sentiments of 
others. 

“At all events,” resumed the student, cutting 
him short, “I danced with one of the loveliest 
women at the ball, a beautiful countess, the most 
exquisite creature 1 ever saw. Her hair was 
dressed with peach-blossoms and she wore in her 
gown a charming bunch of real flowers which had 
the most delicious perfume. But pshaw 1 You 
should have seen her, for it is impossible to de¬ 
scribe how a woman looks when she is ani¬ 
mated by dancing. Well, this morning 1 met 
the divine countess, about nine o’clock, on foot 

in the Rue des Gr^s. My heart beat fast, for I 

thought—” 
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“That she was coming here,” said Vautrin, turn¬ 
ing his inscrutable glance upon the student “She 
was, no doubt, on her way to see Papa Gobseck, 
the usurer. If you ever explore the hearts of the 
women of Paris, you will find tljat a usurer occupies 
a more important place in them than a lover. Your 
countess’s name is Anastasie de Restaud, she lives 
in the Rue de Helder.” 

Upon hearing this name, the student looked fix¬ 
edly at Vautrin. Goriot raised his head abruptly, 
and cast upon the two speakers an expressive, 
anxious glance that amazed the boarders. 

“Then Christophe did not reach her in time and 
she must have gone there,” cried Goriot, sorrow¬ 
fully. 

"I guessed rightly,” whispered Vautrin in Ma¬ 
dame Vauquer’s ear. 

Goriot ate mechanically, without knowing what 
he was eating. He had never seemed more dull or 
absorbed than at this moment 

“Who the devil told you her name. Monsieur 
Vautrin ?” asked Eugine. 

“Ah I there it is,” answered Vautrin. “Old Goriot 
knew her name, and why shouldn’t I know it.?” 

“Monsieur Goriot?” exciaimed the student. 

“What do you say?” asked the poor old man. 
“Was she looking lovely, last night?” 

“Who?” 

“Madame de Restaud.” 

“Do you see the old scamp?” said Madame Vau- 
quer to Vautrin. “How his eyes sparkle 1” 
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“She must be his mistress, then;” said Made¬ 
moiselle Michonneau to the student, in a low 

voice. 

“Ohl yes, she was madly beautiful,” resumed 
Eugfene, who was. eagerly observed by Father 
Goriot. “If Madame de Beauseant had not been 
there, my divine countess would have been queen 
of the ball; the young men had eyes only for her. 
My name was the twelfth on her list; she danced 
every quadrille. The other women were furious. 
If anybody in the world were happy yesterday, it 
was she. It is a true saying that there is nothing 
more beautiful than a frigate under sail, a horse at 
a gallop, and a woman in the dance.” 

“To-day, at the top of the ladder, at the house of 
a duchess,” said Vautrin; “to-morrow at the bot¬ 
tom, in a discount-broker’s office: so it goes with 
the ladies of Paris. If their husbands cannot satisfy 
their unbridled luxury, they sell themselves. If 
they could not sell themselves, they would tear 
their own mothers to pieces, if they could gain any¬ 
thing by so doing. They are up to a hundred thou¬ 
sand tricks; that is the truth of it.” 

Father Goriot’s face, which had shone like the 
sun in a clear sky as he listened to Eugene, 

darkened after this cruel utterance by Vautrin. 

“Well,” said Madame Vauquer, “where is your 
adventure? Did you speak to her? Did you ask 

her if she wanted to study law?” 

“She did not see me,” said Eugene. “But is it 
not singular to meet one of the prettiest women of 
5 
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Paris, in the Rue des Gr^s, at nine o’clock, when 
you know that she did not go home from the ball 

till two o’clock in the morning I You could not have 

such an experience out of Paris.” 

“There are others stranger than yours,” cried 

Vautrin. 

Mademoiselle Taillefer had barely listened to the 
conversation, so preoccupied was she by the attempt 

she was to make. Madame Couture beckoned to 

her to leave the table, and go and dress herself. 
When the two ladies left the room. Father Goriot 

followed their example. 

“Did you see him ?” said Madame Vauquer to 
Vautrin and her other boarders. “It is clear that 
he has ruined himself for those women.” 

“You can never make me believe,” cried the 

student, “that the lovely Comtesse de Restaud be¬ 
longs to Old Goriot.” 

“But,” said Vautrin, interrupting him, “we don’t 

care whether you believe it or not You are too 
young as yet to understand Paris; you will learn 
later that there are men of passions —” 

At this, Mademoiselle Michonneau looked intelli¬ 
gently at Vautrin; it was like a war horse starting 
at the sound of a trumpet. 

“Ah!” said Vautrin, stopping a moment to dart 

an obscure glance at her, “we have had our own 

little passions, haven’t we?” 

The old maid lowered her eyes, as a nun might 

before a statue. 

"Such people,” he went on, “are infatuated with 
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a single idea, of which they can never rid them¬ 
selves. They will only quench their thirst at one 
fountain, though the water there is often stagnant; 
to drink of it, they would sell their wives or their 

children; they would sell their own souls to the 

devil. For some, this fountain is the gambling 

table, or the stock exchange; a collection of pic¬ 
tures or insects, or it may be music; for others, it is 

the woman who happens to catch their fancy. You 

might offer such a man all the women in the world, 
and he would scoff at them; he only cares for the 
one . who satisfies his passion. The woman may 
not care for him; she may maltreat him, and make 
him pay dearly for any scrap of pleasure she affords 

him; but the fool will not give her up, and will 
pawn his last shirt so that he may bring her his 
last penny. Old Goriot is such a man. The 
countess makes him her tool because he keeps his 
own counsel; that is the way of the world. The 

poor old fellow thinks of nothing but her. Except 
for his passion, you see he is a stupid animal; but 

talk to him of her, and his eyes sparkle like 

diamonds. It is easy to guess this riddle. He 
carried some silver to be melted down, this morning; 
1 saw him going into Papa Gobseck’s, in the Rue 

des Gr^s. Now attend to what 1 am going to say. 

On his return, he despatched that idiot Christophe 
to the Comtesse de Restaud; and the man showed 

US the address of the envelope which contained a 

receipted bill. It is certain there must have been 
urgent need, since the countess aiso went to the 
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old usurer; and Old Goriot has gallantly advanced 

her the money. You can see it all clearly, without 

putting two ideas together, and this may prove to 

you, my young fellow, that while yOur COUnteSS 
was dancing, laughing, and flirting, playing with her 

dress, and tossing her head with its crown of peach- 

blossoms, her shoe pinched all the time, as they say, 
and she was thinking of her own or her lover’s pro¬ 
tested bills of exchange.” 

“You make me wild to know the truth,” cried 
Eugene; “I shall go to Madame de Restaud’s to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Yes,” said Poiret, “you must go to Madame de 

Restaud’s, to-morrow.” 

“Perhaps you may meet Old Goriot there, come 

for the reward of his courtesy,” suggested Vau- 

trin. 

“Paris must be a quagmire, indeed,” said Eugene, 
with an air of disgust. 

“An odd sort of quagmire,” replied Vautrin. 
“Those who drive through the mud in carriages, are 

called honest, but those who go on foot with be¬ 

spattered boots are rascals. If you have the ill-luck 

to appropriate the slightest article belonging to 
somebody else you are exhibited on the square of 

the Palais-de-Justice as a curiosity; but if you steal 

a million, you are labeled as a rarity in the salon. 

Yet you pay thirty millions to the law and the police 

for upholdingthis system of morality.~It is a pretty 

kind of thing I” 

"What,” exclaimed Madame Vauquer, “has Old 
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Goriot had his breakfast-set in silver-gilt melted 
down ?” 

“Were not there two turtledoves,on the cover?" 

asked Eugene. 

“Yes, it was that one.” 

“He prized it very much; he cried as he was 

crushing the dish and porringer. 1 saw him by 
accident,” said EugSne. 

“It was dear to him as life itself,” answered the 

widow. 

“See how infatuated he is,” cried Vautrin. 
“That woman knows how to bewitch him.” 

■ The student went up to his room, and Vautrin 
left the house. A few moments afterward, Madame 
Couture and Victorine got into a cab which Sylvie 

had called for them. Poiret offered his arm to Ma¬ 
demoiselle Michonneau, and they went out together 
for a walk in the Jardin des Plantes, during the two 
pleasantest hours of the day. 

"It is almost as if they were married,” said big 

Sylvie. “They went out together to-day for the 
first time. They are both so hard that if they hit 

against each other, they will strike a spark like two 

flints.” 

“Mademoiselle Michonneau must take care of her 

shawl,” said Madame Vauquer, laughing, “for it 

will catch like tinder.” 




When Goriot came in at four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, he could see by the light of two smoky lamps, 
that Victorine’s eyes were red, and Madame Vauquer 
was listening to the account of the two ladies' fruit¬ 
less visit to Monsieur Tailiefer that morning. 
Taillefer was tired of receiving calls from his 
daughter and her aunt, and had consented to see 

them, in order to have an explanation with them. 

“Dear lady,” said Madame Couture to Madame 
Vauquer, “he never asked Victorlne to sit down, so 

she was obliged to stand during the whole interview. 
He said to me, quite coldly and dispassionately, that 
we might spare ourselves the trouble of coming to 
see him; that the young lady, whom he would not 
call his daughter, only did herself harm by bother¬ 
ing him so often,—only once a year, the monster! 

—that Victorine had no claims, as her mother had 
no money when she married him; in short, he 
spoke SO bitterly that the poor little thing burst into 

tears. She threw herself at her father’s feet, and 

told him boldly that she persisted for her mother’s 

sake alone; that she herself would submit to his 
will without a murmur, but she implored him to read 

the will of his poor dead wife. She took out the 

letter and gave it to him, speaking with great 
sweetness and true feeling; I cannot tell how she 

had learned such language. God prompted her, for 
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the poor child was so inspired that 1 cried like a fool 
as 1 listened. Can you imagine what the wretched 
man was doing? He was cutting his nails. He 
took the letter stained with poor Madame Taillefer’s 
tears, and threw it on the mantelpiece, saying, 
'That will do.’ He wanted to raise his daughter 
from her knees, but she tried to kiss his hands, and 
he pulled them away from her. Was not that a 
crime ? His great booby of a son came in without 
bowing to his sister,” 

“What monsters 1” said Father Goriot 

“Then,” Madame Couture went on, without 
noticing the old man’s exclamation, “the father and 
son went away, bidding me good-bye and begging 
me to excuse them, as they said their business was 
pressing. That was our call. At least he saw his 
daughter, and 1 do not know how he can refuse to 
acknowledge her, as they are as much alike as two 
peas.” 

The boarders who lived in the house and those 
who came from outside, dropped in one after another, 
said how do you do, and began to make some of 
those trifling remarks, which constitute the kind of 
fun current with some classes of Parisians. Non¬ 
sense is its principal element, and its merit rests 
entirely upon some peculiarity of gesture or pro¬ 
nunciation. It consists of slang that is continually 

Changing, and the jest that gives it point never lasts 

a month. A political event, a suit at the Court of 

Assizes, a street song or the pranks of a comic actor 
may serve to keep alive a play of wit which depends 
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mainly on seizing and returning words and ideas 
after the fashion of a game of battledore and shuttle¬ 
cock. The recent invention of the diorama, which 
carried optical illusion to a far higher degree than 
had been done by the panorama, had introduced into 
some artists’ studios the burlesque habit of adding 
the suffix rama to words, and this trick had been 
already brought into the Vauquer establishment by 
a young painter who took his meals there. 

“Well, MonsUum Poiret,” said the museum offi¬ 
cial, “how goes your little healfherama ? " 

Then without waiting for an answer he turned 
to say to Madame Couture and Victorine: 

"Ladies, 1 see you are in trouble.” 

“Are we going to have dinner?” cried Horace 
Bianchon, a medical student, who was a friend of 
Rastignac; “my poor stomach has sunk usque ad 
talones." 

“The coltorama is terrible 1” said Vautrin. “Get 
out of the way. Old Gorioti What the devil do 
you mean by letting your foot fill up all the opening 
of the stove?” 

“Illustrious Monsieur Vautrin,” said Bianchon, 
“why do you say ccltoramai That is a mistake, 
it is coldorama.” 

"No,” said the museum man, “it is coltorama, 
by the rule: ‘1 have colt feet ’ ” 

“Ahl Ahl” 

“Here comes His Excellency, the Marquis de 
Rastignac, Doctor of Lawless Law,” exclaimed 
Bianchon, seizing Eugene by the neck and holding 
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him so tightly as nearly to suifocate him. "Aren’t 
thS others coming?’’ 

Mademoiselle Michonneau crept in noiselessly, 
bowed silently to the guests, and sat down beside 
the three women. 

“That old bat always makes me shiver,’’ said 
Bianchon to Vautrin in a low voice, speaking of 
Mademoiselle Michonneau. "1 am studying Gall’s 
system, and i think she has the bumps of a Judas.” 

“Pray, monsieur, have you seen him?” asked 
Vautrin. 

“Who has not met him?” answered Bianchon. 
“On my word, that pale-faced old maid makes me 
think of one of those long worms that gnaw through 
a beam. ” 

“You are right, young man,” said Vautrin, comb¬ 
ing his whiskers. 

“ ‘ A rose, she lived the life of a rose 
For one brief day.’" 

“Ahl here comes some famous souperama,” said 
Poiret, as he caught sight of Christophe, respect¬ 
fully bringing in the soup. 

"Excuse me, monsieur,” said Madame Vauquer; 
“it is cabbage soup.” 

All the young men burst out laughing. 

“You have put your foot in it, Poiret 1” 

"Poirrrrrette has put his foot in it!” 

“Score two points for Mamma Vauquer,” said 
Vautrin. 
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“Did anybody notice the fog we had this morn¬ 
ing?’’ asked the museum oiiScial. * 

“Yes,” said Bianchon, “it was a crazy fog, such 
as never was seen before; a lugubrious, melancholy, 
green, asthmatic fog, a Goriot fog.” 

“A Goriorama fog,” added the painter, “because 
you could see nothing in it.” 

“Hullo! Milord Gldriotte, we are talking of you!” 

Father Goriot was seated at the lower end of the 
table, near the door through which the food was 
served, and as he raised his head, he was sniffing 
the bit of bread he had under his napkin. It was 
an old trick of his trade that sometimes recurred. 

“Well,” cried Madame Vauquer to him sharply, 
in a voice that rose above the clash of plates and 
knives and forks, and the buzz of conversation, 
“don’t you think the bread is good ?” 

“On the contrary, madame,” he replied, “it is 
made with the finest quality of flour from Etampes.” 

“How can you tell? asked EugSne.” 

“By its whiteness and by the taste.” 

“By the taste of the nose then, as you are smell¬ 
ing it,” said Madame Vauquer. “You are becoming 
so economical that you will end by finding some 
means of feeding yourself by inhaling the air of the 
kitchen.” 

“Take out a patent for it,” cried the museum 

official; **you will make your fortune. 

“Let him alone, he sniffs his bread to make us 
believe that he was a flour-merchant,” said the 

painter. 
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“Is your nose a cornucopia?” continued the 
museum official. 

“Corn-what?” asked Bianchon. 

"Corn—el.” 

“Corn-et” 

"Corn—elian.” 

"Corn—ice.” 

“Corn—icie.” 

"Corn—ea.” 

“Corn—eule.” 

"Corn—orama.” 

These eight replies were fired from every part of 
the room with the rapidity of a discharge of 
musketry, and excited the more laughter because 
poor Father Goriot looked about at the boarders in 
a dazed way, like a man who is trying to under¬ 
stand a foreign language. 

"Corn—?” he asked of Vautrin, who sat next him. 

"Corn on the foot, old man!” said Vautrin, clap¬ 
ping Father Goriot’s hat on his head with so much 
violence that it sank over his eyes. 

The poor old man was bewildered by this unex¬ 
pected attack and sat motionless for a moment. 
Christophe thought he had finished his soup, and 
carried away his plate, so that when Goriot raised 
his hat and took his spoon, it struck upon the table. 
Everybody burst out laughing. 

“Monsieur,” said the old man, "that was a poor 
joke. If you ever attempt such another—” 

“Very well, what would happen, papa?” said 

Vautrin, interrupting him. 
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“You would pay dearly for it later.” 

“In hell, I suppose you mean," said the painter, 
“in the little black cubby-hole where they put the 
naughty children.” 

“You don’t eat, mademoiselle,” said Vautrln to 
Victorine. “Didyou find your papa recalcitrant?” 

“He is a terror!” ejaculated Madame Couture. 

“We must make him hear reason,” said Vautrin. 

“But,” said Rastignac, who sat near Bianchon, 
“mademoiselle might bring an action on the ground 
of food, for you see she does not eat Eh! eh! 
notice how Father Goriot is staring at Made¬ 
moiselle Victorine.” 

The old man had forgotten to eat and was gazing, 
at the poor young girl, in whose face real sorrow 
was plainly marked,—such sorrow as a daughter 
feels when the father whom she loves, disowns 
her. 

“My dear fellow," said Eug&ne, in a whisper to 
Bianchon, “we have all made a mistake about 
Father Goriot He is not idiotic, nor is his nervous 
system broken down. Try Gall’s system upon him 
and tell me what you think of him. Last night 1 
saw him crushing a silver-gilt dish as if it were 
wax, and, at this moment you can see from his 
expression that his thoughts are far from being 
common ones. His life seems to me so mysterious 
that 1 think it would be worth studying. Yes, 
Bianchon, you may laugh, if you choose, but I am 

in earnest” 

“1 allow that the man is a fit subject for scientific 
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investigation,” said Bianchon; "and if he would 
let me, 1 should like to dissect him.” 

“No, but feel the bumps on his head” 

"If 1 did that, his stupidity might be conta¬ 
gious.” 

The next afternoon, Rastignac dressed himself in 
his best, and set out, toward three o’clock, to call 
on Madame de Restaud. On his way there, he 
indulged in those wild and extravagant hopes that 
contribute so many emotions to the lives of the 
young. They calculate neither the obstacles nor 
dangers in their path, but expect success upon every 
side; their lives are touched with romance by the 
mere play of the imagination, and they are made 
miserably unhappy by the defeat of projects that 
have never existed outside of their own unbridled 
desires. If they were not ignorant and faint¬ 
hearted, the social world would be impossible. 
Eugene took great precaution not to splash his boots 
as he walked, but he was thinking at the same time 
of what he should say to Madame de Restaud, He 
laid in a stock of ready wit for the occasion, in^ 
vented repartees for an imaginary conversation, 
prepared pretty speeches, and phrases k la Talley- 

rand, taking for granted that circumstances would 
prove favorable to his making the declaration on 

which he founded his future. He stepped into the 

mud, and was obliged to have his boots blacked and 
his trousers brushed at the Palais-Royal. 

“If 1 were only rich,” he thought, as he changed 

the five-franc piece he had brought with him, to 
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use in case of need, “I should have taken a carriage 
and I could have thought as much as 1 pleased.” 

He finally reached the Rue du Helder and asked 
for the Comtesse de Restaud. It Was with the sup¬ 
pressed rage of a man who is sure of eventual suc¬ 
cess that he underwent the contemptuous scrutiny 
of the servants who had seen him crossing the 
courtyard on foot, and had not heard a carriage 
drive up to the door. This scrutiny was the more 
disagreeable to him, as on entering the courtyard he 
was made aware of his own inferiority, by the sight 
of a fine prancing horse, richly harnessed, and a 
smart equipage that proclaimed both the extravagant 
habits of its owner, and his familiarity with all the 
pleasures of Paris, This, alone, put Eugene in a 
bad humor. The compartments which he had 
opened in his brain and expected to find full of ideas, 
shut up of their own accord; he felt himself grow¬ 
ing stupid. While waiting for the answer of the 
countess, to whom a lackey had gone to announce 

the name of her visitor, Eugene stood carelessly in 
front of a window in the antechamber, leaning 
against the sash, and looked mechanically into the 
courtyard. The time seemed long to him, and he 

would have gone away, had he not been endowed 
with the tenacity of a Southerner, which accom¬ 
plishes great things, if it works aiotig a straight line. 

“Monsieur,” said the lackey, “madame is in her 
boudoir and is very much occupied; she did not 

answer me, but if you will walk into the salon, 

there is another gentleman waiting there.” 
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Marveling at the appalling power of menials, who 
can accuse or sentence their masters with a single 
word, Rastignac deliberately opened the door 
through which the lackey had disappeared, ap¬ 
parently attempting to show the insolent serving- 
men that he knew his way about the house; but 
he burst heedlessly into a room that led to a dark 
passage-way and back staircase, and contained 
presses, lamps, and an apparatus for heating bath- 
towels. The stifled laughter he heard in the ante¬ 
chamber put the finishing touch to his confusion. 

“The drawing-room is this way, monsieur,” 
said the lackey with a feigned respect that was 
covert ridicule. 

Eugene retraced his steps with such precipitation 
that he stumbled against a bath-tub, but he fortu¬ 
nately saved his hat from tumbling into the water. 
Just at this moment, a door opened at the end of 
the long corridor that was lighted by a dim lamp, 
and Rastignac could hear the voices of Madame de 
Restaud and Father Goriot, and the sound of a kiss. 
He followed the lackey, entered the dining-room, 
crossed it, and found himself in an antechamber. 
There he remained standing before a window which 
he observed looked into the courtyard, for he wished 
to make sure that this was the real Father Goriot. 

His heart beat strangely, and he remembered Vau- 
trin’s alarming suggestions. The lackey was wait¬ 
ing for him at the door of the salon, when there 

unexpectedly appeared on the threshold a young 

man of fashion, who called put impatiently: 
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“I am going, Maurice. You may teli the countess 
that I have waited more than half an hour for 
her.” 

This gentleman, who, no doubt,'had the right to be 

rude, trilled some Italian air, and walked toward 
the window where Eugene had taken up his posi¬ 
tion, evidently as much for the sake of seeing the 
student’s face as of looking into the courtyard. 

“You had better wait a moment longer, monsieur; 
madame has finished her business,” said Maurice, 
returning to the antechamber. 

Just at this moment Father Goriot issued through 
a little door that opened from the back staircase 
into the courtyard, near the carriage entrance. 
The good man had his umbrella in hand and was 
preparing to unfurl it without noticing that the great 
door was thrown open to give passage to a young 
man wearing a decoration, who was driving a til¬ 
bury. Father Goriot had just time to step out of 
the way to avoid being run over, for the umbrella 
had frightened the horse, which shied to one side 
and then rushed on toward the steps. The young 
man turned his head angrily, saw Father Goriot, 
and before the old man left, made him a bow that 
represented either the strained politeness a man 
shows a usurer whose help he requires, or the re¬ 
spect he is forced to pay to an acquaintance of ill- 

repute, whom he will one day blush to acknowl¬ 
edge. Father Goriot replied by a good-natured, 

friendly little nod. These events passed with the 

rapidity of lightning, and then Eugene, who had 
6 
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been too much engrossed to observe that he was not 

alone, heard the voice of the countess. 

“Ah! Maxime, are you going?” said she in a 
tone of mingled reproach and vexation. 

The countess had not noticed the entrance of the 

tilbury. Rastignac turned abruptly and saw the 
countess coquettishly dressed in a loose gown of 
white cashmere, trimmed with pink bows; her hair 

was carelessly arranged, as is the fashion in Paris, 

for the morning; she was doubtless fresh from her 
bath and fragrant with perfume; her eyes were dewy, 

and her beauty softer and more voluptuous, A 

young man is quick to observe everything; his 
nature expands in the presence of a radiant woman 
as a plant breathes in its nourishment from the air; 

SO Eugene had no need to touch the hand of the 

countess in order to feel its blooming freshness. He 
saw through the cashmere the rosy tints of her neck, 

and his glances rested on her beauty which her half¬ 

open gown at times exposed. The resources of the 

corset were not needed by the countess to outline 

her flexible figure which was clearly marked by a 

girdle. Her neck wooed love and her feet were 

enchanting in her slippers. When Maxime took 
her hand to kiss it, Eugene perceived Maxime, and 

the countess noticed Eugene. 

“Oh! It is you, Monsieur de Rastignac! 1 am 

delighted to see you,” she said, but her manner 
was not to be mistaken by a person of any acute- 

ness. 

Maxime looked alternately from Eugene to the 
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countess, and his glance was sufficiently significant 
to drive away the intruder. 

“Come, my dear, please send off this little fel- 

low.” 

This phrase is a clear and intelligible translation 
of the arrogant expression of the young man, whom 
the Countess Anastasie had called Maxime, and 

whose face she consulted with the submissive atten¬ 
tion that betrays a woman’s secrets in spite of her¬ 
self. Rastignac was overcome with sudden hatred 

for this young man. In the first place, Maxime’s 

blond hair was handsomely curled, and made him 
conscious of how ill-dressed his own was; then 
Maxime’s boots were immaculate, whereas his own, 

notwithstanding the care he had taken of them in 

walking, were slightly spattered with mud. Then, 
Maxime wore a frock coat which fitted him closely 

and made his figure graceful as a woman’s, but 

Eugene had on a black coat though it was after half¬ 
past two in the afternoon. The clever young South¬ 
erner was keenly alive to the superiority that dress 

gave the tall, slender dandy, with the clear eyes 
and pale complexion, who looked as if he were quite 

capable of ruining an orphan. Without waiting for 

Eugfene to answer, Madame de Restaud flew into the 
next salon, the skirts of her gown floating behind 

her and fluttering up and down like the wings of a 

butterfly. Maxime followed her, and Eugene, in a 

fury, followed them both, so they all three found 
themselves standing together before the fireplace, 

in the middle of the large salon. The student knew 
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that he was annoying Maxlme, and was willing to 
annoy him, even at the risk of dispieasing Madame 
de Restaud. He suddeniy recollected having seen 
the young man at Madame de Beaus6ant’s ball, and 
guessed his relations with Madame de Restaud; 
then, with one of those audacious impulses that in¬ 
spire the young to do foolish things or achieve great 
ones, he said to himseif: 

“This is my rival, and I must triumph over 
him.” 

The heedless boy did not know that Comte Max- 
ime de Trailles allowed himself to be insulted, took 
the first shot and killed his man, Eugene was an 
adroit sportsman, but he had not hit twenty out of 
twenty-two puppets in a shooting-gallery. The 
young count threw himself into an armchair, seized 
the tongs and poked the fire so violently and with 
such evident ill-nature, that Anastasie’s lovely face 
clouded. She turned toward Eugene with one of 
those cold questioning glances that ask a guest so 
plainly why he does not go, that if he has any 
knowledge of the world, he prepares forthwith to 
take his leave. 

Eugene smiled pleasantly, and began: 

“Madame, I was anxious to see you, because—” 

He stopped short. A door opened and the gen¬ 
tleman whom he had seen driving the tilbury ap¬ 
peared, without his hat. He did not bow to the 
countess; and looking annoyed at seeing Eugene, 
offered his hand to Maxime saying “good-day,” 
with a friendliness that was very surprising to 
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Rastignac. Young men fresh from the provinces 
do not know the sweetness of life when shared by 
three. 

“This is Monsieur de Restaud,” said the countess, 
introducing her husband to Eugene. 

Eugene bowed low. 

“This is Monsieur de Rastignac,” she continued, 
presenting Eug&ne to the Comte de Restaud. “He 
is related to the Vicomtesse de Beaus^ant, through 
the Marcillac family; 1 had the pleasure of meeting 
him at her last ball. ” 

"Related to the Ficomtesse de Beaus'eant through 
the Marcillac family!” 

These words which the countess pronounced with 
a slight emphasis, and the pride she felt as mistress - 
of her house, in proving that she received none but 
people of distinction, were magical in their effect; 
the count dropped his cold, ceremonious manner and 
shook hands with the student 

“1 am delighted, monsieur,” he said, "to be able 
to make your acquaintance.” 

Even Comte Maxime deTrailles looked anxiously 
at Eugene, and forgot to be impertinent This tap 
of a magic wand, due to the intervention of a pow¬ 
erful name, re-opened the compartments in the 
student’s brain, and he remembered the clever 
things he had meant to say. A sudden flash illu¬ 
minated the atmosphere of fashionable Parisian 
society, still so obscure to him, and the Vauquer 
Establishment and Father Goriot were far from his 
thoughts. 
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“! thought all the Marcillacs were dead,” said the 
Comte de Restaud to Eugene. 

“Yes,” he answered. “My great-uncle the 
Chevalier de Rastignac married an heiress of the 
house of Marcillac. He had but one daughter, who 
married Marechal de Clarimbauit, the maternal 
grandfather of Madame de Beauseant We belong 
to the younger branch, and are very poor, as my 
great-uncle, the vice-admiral, lost everything in the 

service of the king. The Revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment refused to admit our claims, when it settled 
the affairs of the India Company.” 

“Was not your great-uncle in command of The 
Avenger before 1789 ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then he must have known my grandfather, who 
was in command of The Warwick." 

Maxime shrugged his shoulders slightly, and gave 
Madame de Restaud a look that said: “If he be¬ 
gins to discuss the navy with our friend, there will 
be no end to it” 

Anastasie understood Monsieur de Trailles’s look 
and with a woman’s admirable sense of power, 
she said with a smile: “Come, Maxime, I have 
something to ask you about—Gentlemen, we 
leave you to sail the Warwick and Avenger, in 
company.” 

She rose and with a nod that was treacherously 
gay, invited Maxime to follow her to her boudoir. 
This morganatic couple—to use a convenient Ger-- 
man expression that has no equivalent in French— 
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had scarcely reached the door, when the count broke 
off his conversation with Eugdne. 

"Anastasie,” he cried, with some irritation, 
“stay, my dear; you know that—" 

"1 am coming back again directly,” said she, in¬ 
terrupting him; "1 only need a moment for what I 
have to say to Maxime. ” 

She returned almost immediately, for like every 
woman who is forced to study her husband's char¬ 
acter, in order that she may behave herself as she 
pleases, she knew exactly how far she could go 
•without losing his confidence that was so precious to 
her, and never contradicted him in the little things 
of life. She had gathered from the inflection of the 
count’s voice that it would not be safe for her to 
stay long in the boudoir. Her disappointment was 
due to Eugene and her angry look and gesture 
directed Maxime’s attention to him. Comte de 
Trailles immediately addressed them all three, 
saying epigrammatically: 

“1 see you are busy, and 1 do not wish to be in 
the way. Good-bye,” and he ran off. 

“Don’t go, Maxime!” called the count 
“Stay and dine,” said the countess, leaving 
Eugene alone with the count for the second time, 
and following Maxime into the antechamber, where 
they stayed together long enough to allow Monsieur 
de Restaud time for dismissing Eugene. 

Rastignac heard them as they laughed, talked and 
kept silence alternately; but the mischievous student 
kept up the fun with Monsieur de Restaud, flattered 
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him and started him on various subjects, so as to 
have an opportunity of seeing the countess again, 
and finding out her relations with Father Goriot 
This woman, who was evidently in love with 
Maxime, who had her husband in her power, and 
was secretly connected with the old vermicelli- 
maker, was a complete mystery to him. He deter¬ 
mined to solve it, for he hoped by so doing to 
become the master of a woman who seemed to him 
so eminently of the Parisian type. 

"Anastasie!” called the count again to his 
wife. 

“Poor Maxime,” said she to the young man; 
“we must resign ourselves. This evening—” 

“I hope, Nasie,” he whispered in her ear, “that 
you will send off that youth whose eyes glowed 
like coals whenever the folds of your gown opened. 
He will make you a declaration and will com¬ 
promise you, so that you will force me to kill 
him.” 

“Are you crazy, Maxime?” she asked. “Are not 
these young students, on the contrary, excellent 
lightning-conductors. I shall certainly make Res- 
taud take a dislike to him.” 

Maxime laughed and left the room; the countess 
followed him and stood at the window, watching 
him as he got into his carriage and made his horse 
dance under the whip. She did not come back until 
the great door was closed. 

“Know then, my dear,” said her count to her, on 
her return, “that the place where this gentleman’s 
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family lives is not far from Verteuil, on the Cha- 
rente. His great-uncle and my grandfather knew 
each other.” 

“1 am delighted to find we have so much in com¬ 
monsaid the countess, absently. 

"More than you think,” said Eugene, in a low 
voice. 

“What do you mean?” she asked quickly. 

“I have just seen leaving this house,” continued 
the student, “a gentleman whose room is opposite 
mine, in the boarding-house where I live, i mean 
Father Goriot.” 

At this name embellished by the word Father, 
the count, who was stirring the fire, threw the tongs 
in the fire as if they burned his fingers, and sprang 
to his feet. 

“You might have said Monsieur Goriot, mon¬ 
sieur!” cried he. 

The countess turned pale at first, on seeing her 
husband’s displeasure; then she blushed and was 
evidently embarrassed. Doing her best to appear 
unconstrained, she answered in a voice she tried to 
make sound natural: 

“You could not mention anybody who is dearer 
to us—” 

She stopped, and looking at her. piano, added, as if 
at the dictate of some caprice: 

“Are you fond of music, monsieur?” 

“Extremely so,” answered Eugene, reddening 
with the confused idea that he had been guilty of 
some stupid blunder. 
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“Can you sing?” she asked, and sitting down at 
the piano, ran her fingers quickly up and down the 
keys, from the lower c to high f.—Rrrrah! 

“No, madarae.” 

Comte de Restaud strode from one end of the 
room to the other. 

“That is a pity, for you might have succeeded 
very well with it. Ca-a-ro, ca-a-a-ro, ca-ora-a-ro, 
non du-bi-ta-re," sang the countess. 

In giving Father Goriot’s name, Eugene had used 
the magic wand again, but its effect had been just 
the contrary to that he had produced when he 
said that he was a relation of Madame de Beau- 
scant He was in the situation of a man admitted 
by special favor to see a collection of curiosities, 
who, on inadvertently hitting against a cupboard 
of statuettes, has knocked off a few heads that 
are insecurely glued. He wished that the earth 
would swallow him. Madame de Restaud’s face 
had grown hard and indifferent, and her cold 
eyes avoided meeting those of the unlucky stu¬ 
dent. 

“Madame,” he began, “you have something to 
talk over with Monsieur de Restaud. Pray accept 
my compliments, and allow me to—” 

“Whenever you come to see us,” said the count¬ 
ess, hastily, detaining him with a gesture, “you 
are sure to give very great pleasure to Monsieur de 
Restaud and myself.” 

Eugene bowed low to both the lady and gentle¬ 
man, and left the room, followed by Monsieur de 
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Restaud, who accompanied him to the antechamber, 
in spite of his entreaties to the contrary. 
“Whenever that gentleman comes to call,” said 

the count to Maurice, “neither the countess nor 1 
am at home. “ 




When Eugene set foot upon the steps, he saw that 
it was raining. 

“I have just done one stupid thing,” thought he, 
‘‘though 1 cannot as yet understand the cause or 
the extent of it. Now, I shall ruin my coat and hat 
into the bargain. 1 ought to stay in a corner and 
fag at my books, with no thought but that of becom¬ 
ing a hard-working lawyer. How can 1 go into 
society, when, in order to keep up a decent appear¬ 
ance, 1 need carriages, and patent leather boots, 
and a lot of indispensable traps, such as gold chains, 
white deer-skin gloves at six francs a pair, for the 
daytime, and cream-colored kid ones for the even¬ 
ing. I’ve done with you, Goriot, my old fellow.” 

A hack-driver who had just been employed for a 
wedding party, and was only too glad to make a little 
money on his own account, by smuggling a few 
trips from his master, caught sight of Eugene, as he 

stood at the street door, without any umbrella, in 
his black coat, white waistcoat, yellow gloves and 
patent leather boots. Eugfene was possessed by a 
blind rage that impelled him to plunge still deeper 
into the abyss into which he had fallen, as if there 
were any hope of finding a better way out of it 

He nodded assent to the coachman, and stepped into 
the carriage, where a few sprigs of orange-blossom 

( 93 ) 
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and scraps of wire, bore witness to the journey of 
a bride and groom. 

“Where are you going, monsieur?” asked the 

coachman, who had already divested himself of 

his white, gloves. 

“Come,” thought Eugene, “since I am in for all 
this, it had better serve some purpose.—Drive to 
Monsieur de Beaus^ant’s house,” he added aloud. 

“Which?” asked the coachman. 

Eugene was confounded by this unexpected in¬ 
quiry, for, green youth that he was, he did not 
know there were two Beauseant houses, nor how 
rich he was in relations who cared nothing about 
him. 

“The Vicomte de Beaus6ant’s, Rue—” 

“De Crenelle,” said the coachman, with a toss 
of his head, interrupting him. “You know there is 
also the house of the Comte and Marquis de 
Beauseant, in Rue Saint-Dorainique,” he added, 
raising the steps. 

“I know,” answered EugSne, dryly. “Every¬ 
body is laughing at me to-day,” thought he, throw¬ 
ing his hat on the seat in front of him. “This little 
excursion of mine is going to cost me a king’s ran¬ 
som, but at least I shall make my call upon my so- 
called cousin in sufficiently aristocratic style. Father 

Goriot has already cost me ten francs, the old ras¬ 
cal, but I will tell the whole story to Madame de 
Beauseant, and perhaps 1 shall make her laugh. 

She will no doubt know of the criminal and myste¬ 
rious relations between that beautiful woman and 
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that old rat without a tail. It is wiser for me to 
please my cousin than to try my strength against an 
immoral woman who, I think, would cost me too 
dear. If the name of the lovely viscountess has so 
much weight, how powerful must she herself be ? 1 
must look higher, for when a man means to scale 
Heaven, he must aim at God Himself!” 

These words give a brief formula of the thousand 
and one thoughts floating in his mind. He became 
calmer and more assured as he saw how hard it was 
raining, and said to himself that since he was 
obliged to spend two of the precious five-franc 
pieces that remained to him, they could not be bet¬ 
ter employed than in saving his coat, hat and boots. 
He was positively elated when he heard the coach¬ 
man call; "Open the door there, please!” A porter 
in red and gold livery made the street-door grate on 
its hinges, and it was with a pleasant feeling of 
satisfaction that Rastignac saw his carriage passing 
through the vestibule, turning into the courtyard 
and stopping beneath the awning of the steps. The 
coachman, who wore a blue coat bordered with red, 
let down the carriage-step for him. As he got out, 

he overheard smothered laughter that came from 
under the peristyle. Three or four lackeys were 
already cracking their jokes at the expense of the 
vulgar bridal equipage in which he had arrived, and 
their merriment enlightened the student, just as he 
was obliged to compare his own carriage with one 
of the most elegant coupes in Paris, drawn by two 
spirited horses, with roses stuck behind their ears. 
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They were champing their bits, and a powdered 
coachman in a high cravat had some difficulty in 
reining them in. in the courtyard of Madame de 

Restaud in the Chaussee-d’Antin, Eugene had seen 

the handsome carriage of an elegant of twenty-six, 

. but here in the Faubourg Saint-Germain, was the 

luxurious equipage of a great noble, which thirty 

thousand francs could not have paid for. 

“Who can be calling here ?” thought Eugfene, who 

was slowly taking in the fact that he would find but 

few women disengaged, in Paris, and that the con¬ 
quest of one of these queens would cost him more 
than his blood. “The deuce 1” said he, “I fear 
that my cousin has her Maxime, too.” 

He was quite crestfallen as he went up the steps. 
The glass door opened before him, and he found the 

lackeys solemn as judges. The ball at which he 
had been present, had been given in the large recep¬ 
tion-rooms on the ground floor, so, as he had had no 
time between the invitation and the ball to call upon 

his cousin, he had not as yet penetrated the apart¬ 
ments of Madame de Beaus6ant. He was now to 

see for the first time the wonders of personal elegance 

that reflect the mind and habits of a lady of rank, 

and this investigation was the more interesting to 
him as the drawing-room of Madame de Restaud 

furnished him with a standard of comparison. The 

viscountess was visible at half-past four, but if it 
had been five minutes earlier, she would not have 

received her cousin. Eugene, who knew nothing of 

Parisian etiquette, was conducted up a broad white 
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staircase with gilded banisters, carpeted in red, 
and adorned with flowers, to Madame de Beauseant’s 
apartment He had not as yet heard his cousin’s 

biography, one of those changing stories that are 

whispered from ear to ear every evening, in all the 
drawing-rooms of Paris. 

For three years the viscountess had maintained a 
connection with one of the most distinguished of 
the Portuguese nobles, the Marquis d’Ajuda-Pinto. 
It was a bond so delightful to both that they were im¬ 
patient of the intrusion of a third person, and the 
Vicomte de Beauseant had made himself a pubiic 
example, by respecting, willingly or unwillingly, 
their morganatic union. During the early days of 

this intimacy those people who came to see the vis¬ 
countess, at two o’clock, were sure to find also the 
Marquis d’Ajuda-Pinto. Madame de BeausOant was 
incapable of the indecorum of closing her doors, but 
she received her guests so coldly, and gazed so per¬ 
sistently at the ceiling that they understood perfectly 

how much they were in the way. When it became 
known in Paris that it annoyed Madame de 
Beausfiant to have her friends call between the 

hours of two and four, she was left in complete sol¬ 
itude. She went to the opera or the theatre in the 
company of Monsieur de Beauseant and Monsieur 

d’Ajuda-Pinto; but as Monsieur de Beauseant was 

a man of tact, he always left them as soon as they 
were seated. Now Monsieur d’Ajuda was going to 

marry. His bride was a Demoiselle de Rochefide. 

In aii the fashionable world, only one person had 



not heard of his marriage, and that person was Ma¬ 
dame de Beaus^ant A few of her friends had 

hinted to her of it, but she had laughed at them, for 

she believed that they envied her happiness and 

were trying to trouble it; nevertheless, the banns 
were about to be published. The handsome Portu¬ 
guese had come to inform the viscountess of his mar¬ 
riage, but he had not dared as yet to say a single 
word. Why ? Certainly nothing is more difficult 

than to Inform a woman of such an ultimatum, and 

a man may be more at ease in a duel with an adver¬ 
sary who holds a sword to his bosom, than in the 
presence of a woman who bewails herself for an 

hour or two, and then faints and calls for salts. So 
it was, that at this very moment, Monsieur d’Ajuda- 
Pinto was on thorns, and longed to take his leave, 

telling himself that Madame de Beaus6ant would be 

sure to hear his news; he would write her, for it 
would be easier to acquaint her with his act of re¬ 
fined treachery by letter than by word of mouth. 

When the lackey announced Monsieur Eugene de 

Rastignac, the Marquis d'Ajuda-Pinto felt a thrill 

of joy. But, let me tell you that a woman who is 

in love is more ingenious in inventing doubts than 

she is in varying her charms, and when her lover is 
on the point of abandoning her, she is quicker to 

guess the meaning of his slightest gesture than was 

Virgil’s steed to sniff the breeze that brought him 
tidings of his distant joys. For this reason, Madame 

de Beauseant detected that slight, involuntary thrill 

that was so frankly alarming to her. Eugene did 



not know as yet that it was never safe to cal! on 
anybody in Paris without first learning from the 
friends of the house, the history of the husband, 

wife and children, so as to avoid making those 

blunders, of which they say so picturesquely in 

Poland: “Yoke five oxen to your cart!" meaning 
that you will require such aid to puli you out of the 
slough into which you have fallen. As there is no 

name in France for such mistakes, they are no doubt 
supposed to be impossible, on account of the enor¬ 
mous publicity of slander. After having stuck in 

the mire at Madame de Restaud’s, who had not 
allowed him time to yoke the five oxen to his cart, 
Eugdne, alone, was capable of coming to practice 

the art of ox-driving again at Madame de Beau- 

seant’s. Still, though he had been horribly in the 
way of Madame de Restaud and Monsieur de 
Trailles, he came to the relief of Monsieur d’Ajuda. 

“Good-bye,” said the Portuguese, hastening to¬ 
ward the door, as Eugene entered the charming 

drawing-room, furnished in gray and rose-color, 

where luxury seemed no more than appropriate 
elegance. 

"Butl shall see you again this evening,” said 

Madame de Beauseant, turning her head to look at 
the marquis. “Are you not going with US to the 

Bouffons?” 

“1 cannot,” said he, taking hold of the door¬ 
handle. 

Madame de Beausknt rose and called him back, 

without paying 'the slightest attention to Eugene, 
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who was still standing, dazzled by the brilliant 
luxury about him. He was ready to believe in the 
reality of the "Arabian Nights" tales and did not 
know where to hide, upon finding himself in the 
presence of a lady who had not observed his en¬ 
trance. The viscountess had raised the forefinger 
of her right hand and motioned prettily to the mar¬ 
quis to take a seat in front of her. Her gesture was 
so full of the violent despotism of passion that the 
marquis let go the door-knob, and obeyed her. 
Eugene looked at him with envy. 

“There,” thought he, “is the owner of the coupe. 
1 see that in Paris a man must have handsome 
horses, footmen in livery, and piles of gold, to make 
a woman look at him.” 

The demon of luxury gnawed at his heartstrings, 
and the lust of gain took possession of him; his 
throat was parched with the thirst for gold. He had 
but a hundred and thirty francs a quarter. His 
father, mother, brothers, sisters and aunt together 
did not spend two hundred francs a month. The 
rapid comparison he drew between his present situ¬ 
ation and the goal he meant to reach, helped to be¬ 
wilder his mind. 

“Why,” laughingly asked the viscountess of 
the Portuguese, “why cannot you come to the 
Opera?” 

“I have some business; I am to dine with the 
English Ambassador.” 

“You must give that up.” 

When a man is deceiving, he is irresistibly driven 
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to tell one lie after another. Monsieur d’Ajuda 
answered, with a smile: 

“Do you insist upon it?” 

"Certainly, I do.” ' 

“That is what 1 have been trying to make you 
say,” he answered, with a subtle look that would 
have assured any other woman. 

He took the hand of the viscountess, raised it to 
his lips, kissed it and left her. 

Eugene ran his fingers through his hair, and put 
himself in position to bow, for he thought that Ma¬ 
dame de Beauseant would now acknowledge his pres¬ 
ence; but she rushed out of the room into the 
corridor, and ran to the window to see Monsieur 
d’Ajuda get into his carriage. She listened to catch 
the order he gave his coachman, and heard him say: 

“Drive to Monsieur de Rochefide’s.” 

These words, and the manner in which Monsieur 
d’Ajuda sank into his carriage, were like a stroke of 
lightning to the poor woman, who again fell a prey 
to mortal apprehensions. Hers was the worst ca¬ 
lamity possible in the fashionable world. 

The viscountess passed into her bedroom and 
selected a pretty sheet of note-paper. 


“Since you are to dine at the Rochefides’,” she wrote, “and 
not at the English Embassy, you owe me an explanation, 
and I shall expect to see you.” 

Then, after straightening a few letters, distorted 
by the convulsive trembling of her hand, she added 
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a C, that stood for “Claire de Bourgogne,” and rang 
the bell. 

"Jacques,” said she to her lackey, who answered 
immediately, “go at half-past seven to the house of 
Monsieur de Rochefide, and ask for the Marquis 
d’Ajuda. If he is there, you must be sure this note 
reaches him, but you need not wait for an answer. 
If he is not there, come and bring back ray note to 
me.” 

“Madame, there is some one in the drawing-room. ” 

“Ah! yes,” said she, opening the door. Eugene 
had begun to feel very ill at ease. Now at last he 
saw the viscountess, who said to him in a tone so 
full of emotion that it stirred the fibres of his heart: 

“Pray excuse me, I had to write a line; but now 
I am quite at your service.” 

She did not know what she was saying, for she 
was thinking thus: 

“Ah! He means to marry Mademoiselle de 
Rochefide. But is it in his power? To-night the 
marriage shall be broken off, or 1—There shall be 
no more talk of it to-morrow. ” 

“Cousin—” began Eugene. 

“What?” said the viscountess with a stare so 
icily cold that it froze the student. 

Eugene understood her w/iat. He had learned so 
many things in the last three hours that he was 
on the alert. 

“Madame—” resumed he, blushing. 

He hesitated and then went on: 

“1 beg your pardon. 1 am so much in need of 
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encouragement that it is a reiief to me to claim a 
relationship with you.” 

Madame de Beaus6ant smiled sadly; she could 
not forget the storm that was lowering about her. 

"If you only knew the sad situation of my 
family,” he continued, “you would take pleasure 
in playing the part of one of those good fairies who 
love to banish obstacles from the path of their god¬ 
children. ” 

"Well, cousin,” said she, laughing; “how can I 
be of use to you ?” 

“Can I myself tell ? In the meantime, it is quite 
good-fortune enough to be connected with you by 
the slightest tie of blood. You have embarrassed 
me, and I cannot remember what I came to say to 
you. You are the only person whom 1 know in 
Paris—I meant to ask your advice and beg you to 
accept me as a poor boy who would like you to take 
him under your wing, and who wouid die for you.” 

“Could you kill a man for me?” 

“1 could kill two,” said Eugene. 

“My poor child, for you are a child,” said she, 
forcing back her tears, “I think that you would be 
capable of loving truly. ” 

“You think so.?” said he, with a toss of his head. 

The viscountess was eagerly expecting an ambi¬ 
tious answer. It was the young Southerner’s first 
venture, but he felt that from Madame de Restaud’s 
blue boudoir to the rose-colored drawing-room of 
Madame de Beauseant, he had completed a three 
years’ course of that unspoken Parisian code, which 
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is yet of the highest importance as social jurispru¬ 
dence, and when attentively studied, and carefully 
applied, leads to all success. 

“I understand,” said Eugene. “I saw Madame 
de Restaud at your ball and admired her, so this 
afternoon I went to call on her.” 

“You must have been very much in the way,” 
said Madame de Beaus^ant, with a smile. 

“Yes; I am a fool, and I shall have all the world 
against me, if you refuse to help me. I believe that 
it is almost impossible to find, in all Paris, a young, 
beautiful, rich and fashionable woman, who is dis¬ 
engaged, and 1 need such a one to teach me about 
life, which you ladies can explain so well. 1 know 
that 1 shall find a Monsieur de Trailles in every 
house, so I came to ask you for the key of the rid¬ 
dle, and to beg you to tell me the nature of the 
blunder I unwarily committed. I mentioned a cer¬ 
tain Father—” 

“Madame la Duchesse de Langeais,” announced 
Jacques, interrupting the student who plainly 
showed his vehement vexation. 

“If you wish to succeed,” said the viscountess in 
a low voice, “you must, first of all, control your feel¬ 
ings.” 

“How do you do, my dear,” said she, rising to 
meet the duchess, whose hand she pressed with 
every demonstration of affection she could have 
shown to a sister, and who returned her greeting 
with effusion. 

“Here are two good friends,” thought Rastignac. 
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“Henceforward, 1 shall have two patronesses; 
these two ladies must have the same interests, and 
the duchess will no doubt do her share for me.” 

"What happy thought prompted you to give me 
this pleasure, dear Antoinette.?” asked Madame de 
Beauseant 

“I saw Monsieur d’Ajuda-Pinto going into Mon¬ 
sieur de Rochefide’s, so I thought I should find you 
alone.”, 

Madame de Beaus6ant did not compress her lips, 
nor did she blush; her expression was the same, 
and her brow seemed to brighten as the duchess pro¬ 
nounced the fatal words, 

“If I had known that you were engaged—” added 
the duchess, turning toward Eugene. 

“This is Monsieur Eugene de Rastignac, a cousin 
of mine,” answered the viscountess. “Have you 
any news to give me of General Montriveau?” she 
continued. “Serizy told me yesterday that he was 
to be seen nowhere; was he at your house to-day I" 

It was generally supposed that the duchess had 
been deserted by Monsieur de Montriveau, with 
whom she was madly in love, so this question by 
the viscountess pierced her to the quick, and she 
flushed as she replied; 

“He was at the Elysee yesterday.” 

“On duty?” asked Madame de Beauseant 

“1 suppose you know, Clara,” said the duchess, 
infusing a worid of malice in her glances, “that to¬ 
morrow the banns of Monsieur d’Ajuda-Pinto and 
Mademoiselle de Rochefide are to be published?” 
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This stab was too severe, and the viscountess 
turned pale, as she answered with a smile: 

“That is a report that some idiot has set afloat. 
Why should Monsieur d’Ajuda confer one of the dis¬ 
tinguished names of Portugal upon a member of the 
Rochefide family ? They are only nobles of yester¬ 
day’s creation.’’ 

"But they say that Berthe will have two hundred 
thousand francs a year.’’ 

“Monsieur d’Ajuda is too rich to make such cal¬ 
culations.” 

“Still, my dear. Mademoiselle de Rochefide is so 
attractive!” 

“Ah!” 

“Then, he is to dine there to-day, and everything 
is settled. I am surprised that you know so little 
about it.” 

“What was the blunder you spoke of.?” said Ma¬ 
dame de Beauseant, turning to Eugene. “This 
young fellow is so new to society, dear Antoinette,” 
she continued, “that he cannot understand what we 
are talking about Be so indulgent to him as to put 
off discussing this subject till to-morrow, for, to¬ 
morrow, you see, it will be official, and you may be 
officious with certainty.” 

The duchess stared rudely at Eug&ne, from head 
to foot, until he felt utterly crushed and reduced to 
the condition of a nonentity. 

“Madame, unwittingly, 1 plunged a dagger into 
Madame de Restaud’s heart. It was done involun¬ 
tarily, and that was my mistake,” said the student. 
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whose quickness had stood him in good stead, and 
who had detected the stinging epigrams that lay 
concealed in the affectionate phrases of the two 
women. "You thay continue to'see and perhaps fear 
those people who are fully aware of the harm they do 
you; whereas the man who wounds without know¬ 
ing the depth of the wound he inflicts, is considered 
an awkward fool, who can never learn better, and 
so everybody despises him.” 

Madame de Beauseant turned her melting glance 
upon the student, and her look expressed both the 
gratitude and dignity of a noble nature. It was like 
balm to his heart that had been so deeply hurt by 
the manner of the duchess, who had scrutinized him 
as if she were a sheriff’s appraiser, trying to esti¬ 
mate his value. 

“Only imagine,” continued Eugene, "that 1 had 
just succeeded in winning the Comte de Restaud’s 
good-will, for you must know, madame,” said he, 
turning to the duchess in a manner that was both 
arch and humble, “1 am only a poor devil of a 
student, very poor, and very solitary—” 

"Don’t say that. Monsieur de Rastignac, for 
women never care for what nobody else cares for.” 

"No matter,” said Eugene, “1 am only twenty- 
two years old, and 1 must learn to bear those 
troubles that belong to my time of life. Besides, I 
am making a confession, and it would be impossible 
to kneel in a more charming confessional than this: 
one that might even tempt a man to commit those 
sins which he is obliged to confess elsewhere.” 
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The duchess frowned at this profane remark, the 
bad taste of which she condemned by observing to 
the viscountess: 

“Monsieur is succeeding—” Madame de Beauseant 
laughed outright at her cousin and the duchess. 

"He is succeeding, my dear, and is looking for 
someone to instruct him in good taste.” 

"Madame,” said Eugene to the duchess, “is it not 
natural to wish to be initiated into the secrets of that 
which charms us?—Come,” thought he to himself, 
“1 am sure that 1 am talking like a hairdresser.” 

"But 1 thought that Madame de Restaud was a 
pupil of Monsieur de Trailles,” said the duchess. 

"I knew nothing of it,” returned the student, “so 
1 rashly threw myself in between them, i had 
come to a good understanding with the husband, 
and saw that I was not disagreeable to the lady her¬ 
self, when I undertook to tell them that 1 had an 
acquaintance with a man whom 1 had just seen 
leaving their house by a private staircase, and who 
had been kissing the countess at the end of a dark 
corridor.” 

“Who was it?” asked the two ladies. 

“An old man who lives at the other end of the 
Faubourg Saint-Marceau, like me, poor student that 
1 am; an unfortunate wretch, who is laughed at by 
everybody, and dubbed Old Goriot!” 

“What a child you are,” cried the viscountess; 
“Madame de Restaud’s maiden name was Goriot” 

“She is the daughter of a flour-merchant,” put 
in the duchess, "a little person who was presented 
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at court the same day as the daughter of a pastry¬ 
cook. Don’t you remember, Clara? The king 
laughed and made a Latin pun upon flour. People 
—how did it go ? People—” ' 

“Ejusdem farincel" said Eugene. 

“That is it,” said the duchess. 

"So it is her father!” exclaimed the student with 
a horrified gesture. 

“Certainly it is; the old fellow had two daughters 
whom he was crazy about; but they have both 
pretty nearly disowned him.” 

“Is not the second daughter married to a banker 
with a German name, a Baron de Nucingen?” asked 
the viscountess of Madame de Langeais. “Is not 
her name Delphine, and is not she a blonde who has 
a side box at the Op6ra; who goes to the Bouffons, 
too, and laughs very loud to attract attention ?” 

The duchess smiled, as she answered: 

“You really surprise me, my dear. Why do you 
notice such people ? Restaud must have been infat¬ 
uated to marry that vermicelli-maker’s daughter. 
But he has not made a good bargain of it, for she is 
under the thumb of Monsieur de Trailles, who will 
be the ruin of her.” 

“They have disowned their father 1” repeated 
Eugene. 

“Yes, indeed, their father, their own father, the 
father, a father,” reiterated the viscountess; “a 
good father who gave them each five or six hundred 
thousand francs, so that he might ensure their 
marrying advantageously, and only reserved ten 
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thousand francs a year for himself, believing that 
his daughters would always be the same to him, and 
that each of them would offer him a home in which 
he would be loved and welcomed. In two years’ 
time, his sons-in-law have banished him as if he 
were the last of outcasts—” 

A few tears fell from Eugene’s eyes, but recently 
bathed in the pure and sacred spring of domestic 
affections, he was still under the charm of the faith 
of his youth; this was but his first day spent on 
the battle-field of Parisian civilization. True emo¬ 
tion is contagious, so, for a moment, the three gazed 
at one another in silence. 

“Good heavens,” exclaimed Madame deLangeais, 
“it seems very dreadful, yet we see the same thing 
happening every day. Is there not a cause for it ? 
Tell me, my dear, have you never thought of what 
a son-in-law is? A son-in-law is a man for whose 
sake you or 1 bring up a dear little creature to whom 
we are bound by a thousand ties; who, for seven¬ 
teen years is the joy of the family, its spotless soul, 
as Lamartine would say, but who will one day be 
its bane. When this man takes possession of the 
little angel, he begins by using her love for him as 
a hatchet, with which to cut away from her heart 
every sentiment that unites her to her family. 
Yesterday, our daughter was all in all to us, and we 
were all in all to her; to-day she is our enemy. 
Do not we see this tragedy enacted every day ? In 
one case, a daughter-in-law is insolent to her father- 
in-law, who has made every sacrifice for his son; in 
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another, a son-in-law turns his mother-in-law out of 
doors. I hear people doubt whether there is any¬ 
thing dramatic in modern society; but the son-in- 
law furnishes a tremendous'subject for a drama, 
not to speak of marriage, which has become a 
senseless thing. 1 can understand perfectly what 
has happened to the old vermicelli-maker. 1 think 
1 remember that Foriot—” 

“Goriot, madame.” 

“Yes, Moriot was president of his section, during 
the Revolution; he was in the secret of the notorious, 
famine of that time, and laid the foundation of his 
fortune by selling flour for ten times the sum it cost 
him. He could buy all that he wanted; my grand¬ 
mother’s steward sold him some for immense sums. 
No doubt. Noriot, like all the others, shared the 
profits with the committee of public safety. 1 recol¬ 
lect that the steward told my grandmother that she 
could remain without danger at Grandvilliers, be¬ 
cause her grain was an excellent safe-warrant for 
her. Well, this Loriot, who sold corn to the cut¬ 
throats, has had but one passion. He is said to 
adore his daughters. He made a nest for the elder 
in the Restaud family, and grafted the other upon 
Baron de Nucingen, a rich banker, who pretends to 
be a Royalist You can see that, under the Empire, 
it was not considered amiss for the two sons-in-law 
to have this old Revolutionist in their houses; the 
Buonapartes were not likely to object: but on the 
return of the Bourbons the poor fellow became in¬ 
convenient to Monsieur de Restaud, and still more 
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so to the banker. The daughters, who were pos¬ 
sibly still fond of their father, tried to keep on good 
terms with him and their husbands at the same 
time; they invited old Toriot when they expected 
nobody else; and invented some affectionate excuse 
for doing so. 'Come, papa, it will be all the 
pleasanter, for we shall be quite alone!’ etc. I 
believe, my dear, that people of honest feeling are 
endowed with eyes and perceptive faculties, and the 
heart of the poor old Revolutionist must have bled. 
He saw that his daughters were ashamed of him, 
and if they loved their husbands, he knew they 
must think he stood in the way of his sons-in-law. 
It was his duty to sacrifice himself and he did sacri¬ 
fice himself because he was a fathef. He banished 
himself, and when he found how happy his daugh¬ 
ters were, he knew that he had done right. Father 
and daughters were accomplices in this petty crime, 
but you may see the same thing everywhere. Father 
Doriot would have been out of place in his daugh¬ 
ters’ drawing-rooms; he would have felt awkward 
and embarrassed there. And what happened to 
him might happen to a pretty woman with the man 
she loves best; if he wearies of her love, he leaves 
her, and is capable of any baseness to rid himself of 
her. It is the same with all the affections. The 
heart is a treasure, but if you empty it too quickly, 
you are ruined. Nobody can forgive another for 
showing all his feelings, any more than he can for¬ 
give a man for being without a penny. Father 
Goriot had given his all. For twenty years, he had 
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given his heart’s love, and one day, he gave his 
whole fortune. When the orange was well 
squeezed, his daughters threw the peel into the 
gutter.” 

“It is a wicked world,” said the viscountess, who 
had not lifted her eyes, and was raveling the edge 
of her shawl. She was cut to the heart by the 
words which Madame de Langeais had inserted in 
her story, for her especial benefit. 

“Wicked?” repeated the duchess, “no; it goes 
its own gait, that is all. 1 am talking in this way 
to show that 1 am not the dupe of the world. 1 think 
as you do,” she said, pressing the hand of the vis¬ 
countess. “The world is a quagmire; let us try to 
keep on the heights.” 

She rose, and kissed Madame de Beauseant on 
the forehead, saying: 

“You are looking beautiful, my dear. I never saw 
such a lovely color as you have.” 

Then she nodded carelessly to the young man 
and left the room. 

“It is very pathetic about Father Goriotl” said 
Eugene, recalling how he had seen him welding his 
silver in the middle of the night. 

Madame de Beauseant did not hear him; she was 
lost in thought. A few minutes passed in silence, 
and the poor student, half-dazed with mortification, 
dared not go or stay or even speak. 

“It is a wicked, cruel world,” said the viscount¬ 
ess at last “You no sooner meet with a misfor¬ 
tune than a friend comes to tell you of it and pricks 
8 
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your heart with the point of a dagger, whiie forcing 
you to admire the handle. Sarcasm and ridicule, 
already! Ah! I shall know how to defend my¬ 
self.” 

She raised her head like the great lady she was, 
and her proud eyes flashed. 

‘‘Ah! You are still here!” she ex(;!aimed as she 
saw Eugene. 

‘‘Still here,” he echoed ruefully. 

‘‘I tell you. Monsieur de Rastignac, you must 
treat the world as it deserves. You wish to 
succeed, and 1 will help you. You must sound 
the depths of feminine corruption, and gauge 
the extent of the miserable vanity of men. I 
thought 1 was familiar with the book of the 
world, but there were pages in it which I had not 
read. Now 1 know all. The colder your calcula¬ 
tions, the more effectual they will be. Strike with¬ 
out mercy, and you will be feared. Think of men 
and women only as post-horses that you are willing 
to work to death at every stage provided that you 
reach the goal of your desires. Let me tell you that 
you will be of no account here, until some woman 
cares for you, and she must be young, rich and 
fashionable. If you should feel any sincere emotion, 
hide it as you would a treasure, and never allow it 
to be suspected, or you would be lost You would 
be the victim instead of the tormentor. If you 
should ever love, keep your secret well, and never 
betray it, unless you are sure of the person to whom 
you are opening your heart Learn to mistrust the 
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world, if you wish to be beforehand in preserving 
an affection which has, as yet, no existence. Listen 
to me, Miguel—” she went on inadvertently, calling 
him by another name; “if there can be anything 
more dreadful than the desertion of the father by 
his two daughters, who would like to see him dead, 
it is the rivalry between the two sisters. Restaud 
is of good family; his wife has been well received, 
and presented at court; but her sister, the rich and 
beautifui Madame Delphine de Nucingen, married 
to a man of capital, is pining with grief; she is de¬ 
voured by jealousy, and is entirely alienated from 
her sister, who is no longer a sister to her. The 
two women have disowned each other, just as they 
have disowned their father. Madame de Nucingen 
would crawl on her knees through all the mud be¬ 
tween the Rue Saint-Lazare and the Rue de Crenelle 
to gain admittance to my house. She thought that 
De Marsay would enable her to gain her object, so 
she made herself his slave, and talks of nothing but 
De Marsay. But De Marsay cares very little about 
her. If you introduce her to me, you will be her 
Benjamin and she will adore you. Love her after¬ 
wards if you can, but if not, make use of her. 1 
am willing to have her come here once or twice 
when 1 give a large party, and there is a crowd, but 
will not receive her in the morning. 1 shall speak 
to her, and that is enough. The countess’s door is 
closed to you, because you pronounced Father 
Goriot’s name. Yes, my dear young fellow, you 
may go twenty times to Madame de Restaud’s, but 
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you will find her out every time. She has given 
orders for you not to be admitted. Very well, get 
Father Goriot to introduce you to Madame Delphine 
de Nucingen, and the pretty baroness will be your 
banner. If you are the man she distinguishes with 
her attention, all the women will go crazy about 
you. Her rivals, her friends, even her best friends 
will do their best to take you away from her. 
Some women love a man because he has been 
already chosen by another, just as those poor shop¬ 
keepers’ wives buy hats like ours and expect to 
acquire our manners at the same time. You will 
succeed with women, and in Paris, that means 
everything; it is the key to power. If women think 
you have cleverness and talent, men will think so 
too, if you do not undeceive them. No desire will 
be too ambitious for you; and every door will be 
open to you. Then you will know that the world 
is made up of dupes and rogues, but try yourself to 
be neither one nor the other. I give you my name 
to use, like the silken thread of Ariadne, in the 
labyrinth you are trying to enter. Do not com¬ 
promise it,” added she, arching her neck, and 
looking haughtily at the student, “but return it to 
me unspotted. Come, leave me now; we women 
have our battles, too, to fight” 

“If you should ever need a man willing to set fire 
to a mine for your sake—” began Eugfene, inter¬ 
rupting her. 

“What then?” said she. 

He placed his hand on his heart, smiled as he 
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saw his cousin smile, and went out. It was five 
o’clock, and EugJne was hungry; he was afraid qf 
not reaching home in time for dinner, and this fear 
made him appreciate the pleasure of his rapid transit 
through Paris. This sensation, however, was purely 
mechanical, and allowed free scope to his thoughts. 
Whenever a young man of his age has been treated 
with contempt, he forgets himself, flies into a rage 
and shakes his fist in the face of society. He 
is mad for revenge, but he also loses his self- 
confidence. Rastignac was now overwhelmed by 
the words: "The countess’s door is closed against 
you.” 

“I shall go there,” said he, ‘‘and if Madame de 
Beauseant is right and I am not admitted—I—. 
Madame de Restaud shall meet me in all the houses 
which she visits. 1 mean to iearn fencing, and 
pistol-shooting, and 1 will kill her Maxime!” 

‘‘How are you to get the money for it?” cried an 
inner voice to him. 

Suddenly the brilliant display he had seen at the 
Comtesse de Restaud’s shone before his eyes. 
Hers was the luxury that must have been irresistible 
to a Mademoiselle Goriot; gilding and showy furni¬ 
ture, all the senseless extravagance of an upstart, 
the wasteful prodigality of a kept mistress. This 
fascinating picture was suddenly obliterated by that 
of the splendor of Madame de Beauseant’s house. 
His imagination, transported to the high levels of 
Parisian society, filled his heart with evil thoughts, 
while it rendered his brain and conscience more 
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elastic. He saw the world as it is; he under¬ 
stood that law and morality have no power over 
the rich, and he knew that money is the ultima 
ratio mundi. 

“Vautrin is right,” said he; “wealth is virtue.” 



After reaching the Rue Neuve-Sainte-Geneviive, 
he ran quickly upstairs, came down again with ten 
francs to pay the coachman, and then went into the 
loathsome dining-room, where he found the eighteen 
boarders in^he act of feeding themselves, like so 
many cattle at a trough. The sight of the room and 
its squalor were horrible to him. The transition 
was so abrupt and the contrast so complete as to de¬ 
velop his ambition beyond all measure. On the one 
hand, he saw fresh and charming visions of social 
life among the higher classes, young and living 
faces, framed by the marvels of art and luxury, pas¬ 
sionate heads full of poetry; on the other, sinister 
pictures, darkened with dust and grime, counte¬ 
nances in which the passions had left nothing but 
their cordage and mechanism. The lesson that 
Madame de Beauseant had given him under the 
stress of her indignation at being deserted, her 
captious offers, recurred to his memory, and the 
penury of his surroundings helped him to comment 
upon it. Rastignac resolved to open upon fortune 
with two parallel lines of attack, to trust both to 
study and to love; to be at the same time a learned 
doctor and a man of fashion. He was still very 
young and ignorant, for these are lines which can 
never meet 

“You are in bad spirits. Monsieur le Marquis,’’ 
(119) 
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said Vautrin to him with one of the looks with which 
he seemed to probe the hidden secrets of the heart. 

“I am not in a mood to care for the jokes of any¬ 
body who addresses me as ‘Monsieur le Marquis,’ " 
he answered. “To be a reai marquis, a man must 
have a hundred thousand francs a year, and if he 
lives in the Vauquer Establishment he is not exactly 
Fortune’s favorite.” 

Vautrin looked at Rastignac with a^aternal and 
contemptuous air, as if he were saying: “Little 
monkey, I could swallow you at one mouthful.” 

Then he answered: 

“Perhaps you are in a bad temper because you 
did not succeed with the beautiful Comtesse de 
Restaud.” 

“She has closed her doors against me because 1 
mentioned that her father ate at our table,” ex¬ 
claimed Rastignac. 

All the boarders exchanged glances. Old Goriot 
looked down, and turned aside to wipe his eyes. 

“You threw some of your snuff in my eye,” said 
he to his neighbor. 

“Hereafter, whoever torments Father Goriot, 
will have to deal with me,” said Eugene, looking at 
the old man’s neighbor; “he is worth more than 
any of us. 1 am not talking of the ladies, of 
course,” he added, turning to Mademoiselle Taillefer. 

This announcement produced a great effect 
Eugene had spoken in a way to impose silence upon 
the boarders; Vautrin alone said to him, with a 
jeer: 
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“If you take Old Goriot on your hands, and make 
yourself responsible for him, you will need to know 
how to fence well and to use a pistol. ” 

“And so 1 shall,” said Eugene. 

“Then you are prepared for war, to-day.” 

“Perhaps,” replied Rastignac, “but I do not owe 
an account of myself to anybody, especially as I 
don’t try to find out what other people are doing in 
the middle o^the night.” 

Vautrin looked at him askance. 

“If you don’t want to be deceived by the puppets, 
my young fellow, you must go inside the booth, and 
not stop outside, looking through a hole in the cur¬ 
tain. That is enough, ” he added, as he saw Eugene 
was on the point of flying into a passion. “We 
can have a little talk together, whenever you 
choose.” 

The dinner grew a sombre and silent affair. Old 
Goriot, who was absorbed by the deep sorrow the 
student’s words had occasioned him, did not under¬ 
stand that the feelings of his companions had 
changed in regard to him, or that a young man who 
was able to put an end to the persecution against 
him, had stepped forward as his champion. 

“Then Monsieur Goriot is really the father of a 
countess?” said Madame Vauquer in a low voice. 

“Yes, and of a baroness too,” replied Rastignac. 

“That is all he is capable of,” said Bianchon to 
Rastignac. "I have examined his head. He has 
but one bump, and that is the bump of paternity. 
He will be an eternal father." 
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Eugene was in too serious a mood to be amused 
at Bianchon’s jest He was anxious to profit by 
Madame de Beauseant’s advice, and was considering 
how and where he should raise some money. He 
became lost in thought as he saw, in imagination, 
stretching before him the vast prairies of the world, 
at one and the same time bare and fruitful. Every¬ 
body went off after dinner, and left him alone in 
the room. 

“Then you saw my daughter?” asked Goriot in 
a voice full of emotion. 

Eugene started from his reverie and taking the old 
man’s hand, contemplated him with some feeling. 

“You are a kind, good man,” said he. “We will 
talk about your daughters another time.” 

He rose without waiting to hear what Old Goriot 
had to say, and sought refuge in his own room, 
where he wrote to his mother the following letter: 

"Dear Mother: 

“Cannot you open itill another vein for me? I am In the 
way of making my fortune in a short time. 1 need tweive 
hundred francs, and i must have them at any price. Do not 
mention my request to my father, for he might oppose it, and 
if 1 did not receive this money, 1 shouid be ready to biow out 
my brains in despair. 1 shaii expiain my motives as soon as 
I see you again, for 1 shouid have to write volumes to make 
you understand my situation. 1 have not been gambling, 
dear mother, and 1 am not in debt, but if you care to preserve 
the life that you gave me, you must procure the sum I want. 
I have been received by the Vicomtesse de Beausfont, and 
she has taken me under her wing. I must go into society, 
and i have not a penny to buy clean gloves with. I can live 
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on bread and water, and I can fast if necessary, but 1 cannot 
do without the implements needed for working in this vine¬ 
yard. I must either make my own way or remain sticking 
in the mud. 

“I know the hopes you have placed in me, and am 
anxious to realize them. Dear mother, If you are willing to 
sell some of your old jewels, I will replace them before long. 
1 know well how poor we all are, and can appreciate such 
sacrifices, and you must believe that I do not ask you to 
make them in vain; if I did, I should be a monster. You 
must consider my request as the cry of imperious necessity. 
The fortune of the whole family is contained in the subsidy I 
ask for and with which I must open the campaign, for this 
Parisian life is a perpetual battle. If my aunt is obliged to 
sell her lace in order to make up the sum I require, tell her 
that 1 shall send her some that is still finer, etc.” 

He wrote to each of his sisters, to ask for their 
savings, entreating them not to teli anybody of the 
sacrifice he was sure they would be glad to make 
for him, and ensuring their secrecy by playing on 
those chords of honor that are so highly strung and 
so quick to vibrate in young hearts. After finish¬ 
ing his letters, however, he underwent some invol¬ 
untary trepidation, his heart throbbed and he 
trembled. This ambitious young man knew the 
noble nature of his two sisters, who lived buried in 
the solitude of the country; he knew the pains and 
also the joys he was about to cause them, and what 
pleasure they would take in hiding in the garden to 
talk of their dearly-loved brother. By the light 
of his kindling conscience, he saw them secretly 
counting their little treasure; he imagined them as 

using some innocent artifice to send him the money 
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incognito, and blamelessly practising this their first 
deception. 

“A sister’s heart is a priceless gem, a well of ten¬ 
derness 1” he cried. 

He was ashamed of what he had written. How 
powerful and pure would be the outpouring of the 
souls in prayer to Heaven! How happy they 
would be in their self-sacrifice, and how grieved his 
mother would be, if she could not send the whole 
sum! Their noble affection and self-imposed hard¬ 
ships would be the ladder by which he was to reach 
Delphine de Nucingen. A few tears, the last grains 
of incense he threw on the family altar, dropped 
from his eyes, and jumping to his feet, he walked 
up and down the room in despairing agitation. Old 
Goriot, who had caught sight of him through the 
half-open door, came in and asked him what was 
the matter. 

“Ahl my kind neighbor, 1 am still a son and a 
brother, as you are still a father. Your fears about 
the Countess Anastasie are well-founded: she is in 
the hands of a Monsieur Maxime de Trailles who 
will be her ruin.” 

Old Goriot left the room, stammering a few 
words, the meaning of which EugSne could not catch. 

The next day, Rastignac went out to post his let¬ 
ters. He hesitated till the last moment, and then 

flung them into the box, saying to himself: shall 

succeed.” This, the motto of the gambler and of 

the great general alike, has led more men to ruin 

than to success. 
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A few days later, Eugene went to call upon Ma¬ 
dame de Restaud, and was not admitted. Three 
times he returned to her dopr and three times he 
found it closed, although he was careful to go at an 
hour when Comte Maxime de TraiOes was not there. 
The viscountess had been right in what she had 
said. The student gave up studying altogether, 
and only presented himself at his lectures in order 
to answer the roll-call; after having shown himself, 
he decamped. He had laid his plans after the 
fashion of most students, and put off working until 
just before the examinations; he continued to enter 
his name for the terms of his second and third years, 
but expected to wait till the very last moment be¬ 
fore trying seriously to acquire a knowledge of the 
law. So he had fifteen months before him in which 
he was free to sail on the Parisian sea; to try to 
fish up a fortune from its depths, or to steer his boat 
in pursuit of any woman he chose. 

Within a week, he saw Madame de Beaus^ant 
twice, having taken pains to call on her at the 
moment he saw the Marquis d’Ajuda’s carriage 
drive from her door. This distinguished lady, the 
most interesting figure in the Faubourg Saint-Ger¬ 
main, had gained a victory of a few days, and had 
succeeded in putting off the marriage of the Marquis 
d’Ajuda-Pinto to Mademoiselle de Rochefide. But 

these very days, more passionately dear to her 

than all the rest, because she knew herself on the 
brink of losing her happiness, were in fact hasten¬ 
ing the catastrophe. The Marquis d’Ajuda, together 
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with the Rochefide family, had regarded the quarrel 

and subsequent reconciliation as a fortunate cir¬ 
cumstance, for they hoped that Madame de Beau- 
seant would accustom herself to the idea of the 
marriage, and, in the end, be willing to sacrifice her 
afternoons in view of an occurrence to be foreseen in 
the life of every man. In spite of the most sacred 
promises, daily renewed. Monsieur d’Ajuda was 
acting a farce, and the viscountess was glad to be 
deceived by him. “Instead of nobly springing out 
of the window, she allowed herself to be rolled 
downstairs,” said the Duchesse de Langeais, her 
best friend. Nevertheiess, these last glimmerings 
of light lasted long enough to keep the viscountess 
in Paris, where she was able to be of some service 
to her young cousin for whom she felt a somewhat 
superstitious attachment Eugine had been sym¬ 
pathetic and devoted to her at a time when she 
would otherwise have met with neither pity nor 
consolation, for if a man speaks a kind word to a 
woman under such circumstances, it is certain that 
he does so from Interested motives. 

As he was desirous of being perfectly familiar 
with his ground, before attempting to scale the house 

of Nucingen, Rastignac took pains to find out what 

he could of Old Goriot’s former life, and succeeded 
in obtaining trustworthy information which may be 

given briefly, as follows: 

Before the Revolution, Jean-Joachim Goriot had 

been in the employ of a macaroni-maker. He was 

capable, economical, and so enterprising as to buy 
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the business of his master, who as it happened, fell 
an early victim to the Revolution of 1789 . Goriot 

had established himself in the Rue de Jussienne, 

near the corn-market, and had had the good sense to 
accept the presidency of his section, so as to obtain 
for his' trade the protection of the most influentiai 
men of that dangerous time. His wisdom in this 
matter had laid the foundation of his fortune, that 
began in the famine, whether real or pretended, in 
consequence of which grain commanded such enor¬ 
mous prices in Paris. Crowds of people were kill¬ 
ing one another before the doors of the bakers’ 
shops, while a few persons bought macaroni quietly 
at the grocers. During this year, the citizen Goriot 
amassed the large sums that enabled him later to 
carry on his business with all the advantages that 
capital confers upon its owner, in his case, as with 
all those men who have but relative ability, his 
mediocrity saved him. Besides, as his fortune was 
not known until there was no more danger in being 
rich, he excited nobody’s envy. His traffic in grain 
seemed to absorb all his intelligence. If there were 
any question of wheat, flour, or refuse corn, and he 
were asked to tell of what quality they were, or 
where they came from: to attend to their storage; 
to foretell the market-prices, or prophesy the 
abundance or scarcity of the crops; to buy cereals 

cheap, or to lay in a stock of them from Sicily or 

Ukraine, Goriot had no equal. To see him carry, 

on his business, to hear him discuss the laws of ex¬ 

portation and importation of grain, examining their 



principles and pointing out their defects, you would 

have thought him fit to be Minister of State. He 
was patient, active, energetic, steady, and quick in 
his transactions; his eagle eye foresaw the future; 

he forestalled every contingency, knew everything, 

and kept his secrets: he was a diplomat in his 
plans, and a soldier in his execution of them. Out¬ 
side of his specialty, and away from his obscure, 
unpretending shop, where he spent his leisure hours, 

leaning against the doorpost, he again became a 

dull and ignorant man of the working-class, incapa¬ 
ble of understanding an argument, and insensible to 

all intellectual pleasures; the kind of man who goes 
to sleep at the theatre; in short, a Parisian Doliban, 
whose only strong point is stupidity. There are 

many other men like him, and aimost aii of them 

are capabie of some great emotion. Two affections 
had exclusively filled Goriot’s heart, and had ab¬ 
sorbed its vitality, as his commerce in grain had 

engrossed all the capacity of his mind. His wife, 

the only daughter of a rich farmer of Brie, was the 
object of his religious admiration and boundless love. 

She was a delicate yet energetic woman, both pretty 

and sensible. If there be an innate sentiment in 
the heart of man, it is the pride he takes in protect- 

ing a being weaker than himself, and if you add love 

to this which is the gratitude a candid soul feels 

toward the source of its happiness, you will under¬ 
stand many moral anomalies. After seven years of 

unclouded happiness, unfortunately for him, Goriot 

lost his wife. She had begun to gain ascendency 
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over him, outside of the sphere of his affections, 
and might perhaps have educated his inert intelli¬ 
gence, and trained it to some knowledge of life and 

things. After his wife’s death, Goriot’s paternal 
instinct became immoderately developed, and he 
transferred his bereaved affections to his two 
daughters, who, at first, amply fulfilled his expecta¬ 
tions. However brilliant the offers made him by 

tradesmen or farmers, who were anxious to have 

him marry their daughters, he persisted in remain¬ 
ing a widower. His father-in-law, who was the 

only man for whom he had shown a liking, con¬ 
fidently maintained that though Goriot’s wife was 
dead, he had sworn never to be unfaithful to her. 

The men about the corn-market, who were Incapa¬ 
ble of understanding such sublime folly, laughed at 
it and gave him a grotesque nickname. The first 
man among them who dared mention it to him, as 
they were drinking a glass of wine over the con¬ 
clusion of a bargain, received from Goriot a blow 

that knocked him head-first against the curbstone 

of the Rue Oblin. Goriot’s unreasonable devotion 
to his daughters, and the reserved and delicate- 
minded affection he bore them, were so well-known, 

that one day when a competitor of his wished to 

send him away from the market, in order to control 
the prices himself, he told him that Delphine had 

just been run over by a hack. Goriot, paie with 

fright, left the market immediately. He was ill for 
several days afterwards, in consequence of the 

shock caused him by the contradictory emotions of 

9 
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principles and pointing out their defects, you would 
have thought him fit to be Minister of State. He 
was patient, active, energetic, steady, and quick in 
his transactions; his eagle eye foresaw the future ; 
he forestalled every contingency, knew everything, 
and kept his secrets: he was a diplomat in his 
plans, and a soldier in his execution of them. Out¬ 
side of his specialty, and away from his obscure, 
unpretending shop, where he spent his leisure hours, 
leaning against the doorpost, he again became a 
dull and ignorant man of the working-class, incapa¬ 
ble of understanding an argument, and insensible to 

all intellectual pleasures; the kind of man who goes 
to sleep at the theatre; in short, a Parisian Doliban, 
whose only strong point is stupidity. There are 
many other men like him, and almost all of them 
are capable of some great emotion. Two affections 
had exclusively filled Goriot’s heart, and had ab¬ 
sorbed its vitality, as his commerce in grain had 
engrossed all the capacity of his mind. His wife, 

the only daughter of a rich farmer of Brie, was the 
object of his religious admiration and boundless love. 
She was a delicate yet energetic woman, both pretty 

and sensible. If there be an innate sentiment in 
the heart of man, it is the pride he takes in protect¬ 
ing a being weaker than himself, and if you add love 
to this which is the gratitude a candid soul feels 
toward the source of its happiness, you will under¬ 
stand many moral anomalies. After seven years of 

unclouded happiness, unfortunately for him, Goriot 

lost his wife. She had begun to gain ascendency 
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over him, outside of the sphere of his affections, 
and might perhaps have educated his inert intelli¬ 
gence, and trained it to some knowledge of life and 
things. After his wife’s death, Goriot’s paternal 
instinct became immoderately developed, and he 
transferred his bereaved affections to his two 
daughters, who, at first, amply fulfilled his expecta¬ 
tions. However brilliant the offers made him by 
tradesmen or farmers, who were anxious to have 
him marry their daughters, he persisted in remain¬ 
ing a widower. His father-in-law, who was the 

only man for whom he had shown a liking, con¬ 
fidently maintained that though Goriot’s wife was 
dead, he had sworn never to be unfaithful to her. 
The men about the corn-market, who were incapa¬ 
ble of understanding such sublime folly, laughed at 
it and gave him a grotesque nickname. The first 
man among them who dared mention it to him, as 
they were drinking a glass of wine over the con¬ 
clusion of a bargain, received from Goriot a blow 
that knocked him head-first against the curbstone 
of the Rue Oblin. Goriot’s unreasonable devotion 
to his daughters, and the reserved and delicate- 
minded affection he bore them, were so well-known, 
that one day when a competitor of his wished to 
send him away from the market, in order to control 
the prices himself, he told him that Delphine had 

just been run over by a hack. Goriot, pale with 

fright, left the market immediately. He was ill for 

several days afterwards, in consequence of the 
shock caused him by the contradictory emotions of 

9 
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this false alarm. Though he did not revenge him¬ 
self by killing his man, he drove him from the corn- 
market, by forcing him into bankruptcy at a critical 

moment The education he gave his daughters was 
contrary to all reason. As he had sixty thousand 
francs a year, and spent only twelve hundred on 
himself, it was Goriot’s great pleasure to gratify 
the whims of his daughters, and the best masters 
were engaged to teach them those accomplishments 

that are considered necessary to a good education. 
They had a lady to live with them as a companion, 
and fortunately for them, she was a person of good 
sense and taste; they rode horseback, and had 
carriages at their disposal; in short, they lived as 
extravagantly as if they had been the mistresses 
of a rich old nobleman. They had but to express 
the most expensive desires to have their father 
hasten to fulfil them; he asked for nothing more 
than a caress in return for all his gifts. Goriot 
ranked his daughters among the angels, so neces¬ 
sarily, he thought them above his own head, poor 
man! He loved them even for the pain they gave 
him. 

When his daughters were old enough to marry, he 
allowed them to follow their own tastes in the 
selection of their husbands. Each of them would 
have as dowry the half of her father’s fortune. 
Anastasie was courted for her beauty by the Comte 
de Restaud, and her aristocratic inclinations dis¬ 
posed her to leave her father’s house for a higher 
social sphere. Delphine cared for money, so she 
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married Nucingen, a banker of German extraction, 
who had become a baron of the Holy Empire. 

Goriot remained in trade. His daughters and sons- 
in-law were soon scandalized by his continuing his 
business, although they knew it was his whole ex¬ 
istence. After having resisted their entreaties for 
five years, he consented to retire upon the proceeds 
of his stock in trade, and the profits of the last few 

years; a fortune, which according to the calcuia- 
tions of Madame Vauquer, at whose house he had 
established himself, brought him an income of 
from eight to ten thousand francs. He had buried 
himself in a boarding-house, in his despair at 
finding that his two daughters were deterred by 
their husbands, not only from allowing him to 
live with them, but also from receiving his visits 
openly. 

These details were all that were known concern¬ 
ing Old Goriot by a certain Monsieur Muret who 
had purchased his stock in trade. The surmises 
Rastignac had heard expressed by the Duchesse de 
Langeais were thus confirmed. Here ends the nar¬ 
rative of an obscure but appalling Parisian tragedy. 

Towards the end of the first week in December, 
Rastignac received two letters, one from his mother, 
and the other from his elder sister. The sight of 
their familiar handwritings made him thrill with 
both joy and fear, for he knew the two frail bits of 

paper contained the life or death warrant of his 
hopes. If he feared when he remembered the pov¬ 
erty of his relations, he was too confident of their 
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love to doubt that they would shed their life-blood 
for him. His mother’s letter ran as follows: 


“My DWR SON; 

“I send you what you asked for. Make a careful use of 
this money, for even in a case of life and death, I could not 
send you such a large sum, a second time, without telling 
your father, and that would trouble our family peace, for we 
should be obliged to mortgage our land. It is impossible for 
me to judge of plans of which I know nothing, but what can 
they be, since you are afraid to tell me of them f It was not 
necessary to write volumes in explanation, for a single line is 
all a mother needs, and that one line would have saved me 
from the anguish of suspense. My dear boy, 1 cannot hide 
from you the painful Impression which your letter has 
caused. What is it that can have induced you to alarm me 

SO much ? You must have been unhappy as you wrote, for 1 
was unhappy as 1 read. What career have you marked out 
for yourself? I fear that you have staked your life and hap¬ 
piness upon trying to appear what you are not, and upon 
entering society, which you cannot do without Incurring 
expenses that you cannot afford, and without wasting the 
precious time you owe to your studies. Dear Eugbne, believe 
your mother, when she tells you that crooked ways lead to 
no good end. A young man in your position should try 
to cultivate patience and resignation. I am not scolding, for 

\ would not embitter the gift we send you. I only speak as a 

trusting, but cautious mother. You know what you feel 
Incumbent upon you to do, but I know how good your Inten- 

tions are, and how pure your heart. So 1 can say to you 

without fear: ‘Go your way, my dear one!’ I only tremble 

because I am a mother; but every step of yours shall be 
tenderly followed by our prayers and blessings. Be prudent, 

my dear son; you need to be wise as a man, now that you 

carry on your shoulders the destinies of five persons who 

are dear to you. Our fortunes depend on you, and your 
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happiness is ours. We all pray God to keep you in your 
enterprise. Your Aunt Marcillac has been wonderfully kind, 

and even appreciated what you said about your gloves; she 
said, laughing, that she had a weakness for the eldest Dear 

Eugene, you must be very grateful to her, but I shall not tell 
you what she has done for you, until you have succeeded, for 

Otherwise, her money would burn your fingers. You children 
do not know what it Is to sacrifice one’s memories; but what 
should we not be willing to sacrifice for you? Your good, 
kind aunt begs me to send you a kiss, and wishes she could 
give it the power of bringing you good luck. She would 
have written you herself, if she had not gout in her hand. 
Your father Is well, and the harvest of i8ig surpasses our 
expectations. Good-bye, my dear boy; 1 shall not say any¬ 
thing about your sisters, for Laure is writing to you, and I 
leave her the pleasure of scribbling about the little family 

events. Heaven grant you success I Oh! 1 trust so, dear 
Eugine, for you have given me so much pain this time, that 
I could not stand it again. I felt all the sting of poverty, 
when I needed money to give to my child. Now, good-bye j 
don’t leave us long without news, and take here the kiss 
that your mother sends you.” 

Eugfene was in tears, after reading this letter. 
He thought of Old Goriot crushing his silver dish 
and selling it to pay for his daughter’s bill of ex¬ 
change, 

"My mother has sold her jewels!’’ said he to 
himself. “My aunt must have wept when she 

parted with her old relics! What right have I to 
blame Anastasie.? What she did for her lover, I 

have selfishly imitated for my own future! Which 

is worse, she or I 

The student felt an intolerable burning about his 

heart; he was ready to renounce the world, and 
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wished to send back the money. He experienced a 

noble, secret remorse, the worth of which is rarely 
appreciated by men when they sit in judgment on 

their fellow-creatures, but for the sake of which the 

angels of Heaven are willing to absolve the criminal 
who has been condemned by an earthly court. Ras- 

f/gnac opened bis sister's letter, the artless sweet¬ 

ness of which was most refreshing to him. It ran: 

"Dear brother: 

“Your letter came just In time. Agathe and I wanted to 
Spend our money In so many different ways, that we could 
not decide on any one purchase. You have played the part 
of the King of Spain’s servant, when he upset all his 
master’s watches, for you have made us both agree. We 

were really constantly quarreling about which of our desires 
we should give the preference to, and we never guessed, dear 

Eugtne, the one use of our money that should combine them 

all. Agathe jumped for joy, and we were like two mad 
creatures all day; in fact, we behaved with so much inde¬ 
corum—to use one of my aunt’s expressions—that my mother 
said to us severely: ‘What is the matter with you, young 

ladies?’ If she had only scolded us the least particle, we 

should have been still better pleased, I think. How a woman 

must enjoy suffering for anybody she loves! But one 

thought troubled me, in the midst of my joy, 1 know that 1 
shall not make a good wife, for 1 am too extravagant. I had 

bought myself two sashes, a pretty stiletto to pierce the 
eyelet-holes In my bodices, and some other trifles, so that I 

had less money than that big Agathe, who is very economical 

and hoards her savings like a miser. She had two hundred 
francs, while I, dear Eugfene, had but a hundred and fifty. I 

was well punished for what I had done, and now 1 should 
like to throw my sashes in the well, for I shall never take 

pleasure in wearing them. 1 feel as if I had stolen what was 
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yours. Agathe was very sweet, and said to me: * Let us 

send the three hundred and fifty francs from us toth,’ but I 
cannot help telling you exactly how things are. Can you 

imagine how we arranged, in order to obey your directions? 

We took our wonderful money with us, and went out walking 
together; as soon as we reached the high road, we hurried on 
to Ruffec, where we handed over the sum to Monsieur Grim- 
bert, who keeps the Royal Mail-coach office. We came 
home as light-hearted as swallows, and Agathe asked me if 
it were happiness that made the way so short to us. We 

said a great many things that I shall not repeat to you, dear 

Parisian brother, for they were all about you. We love you 
dearly, that is the main point. As to your secret, such littie 

witches as our aunt says we are, are capable of anything, 
even of holding our tongues. My mother and my aunt made 
a mysterious expedition to Angouieme, observing strict 
silence on the object of their journey, that took place after 

many iong colloquies from which both ourselves and the 

baron were banished. Great conjectures are rife in the State 
of Rastignac. The muslin gown with open-work flowers 

that the infantas are embroidering for her Majesty the Queen, 
is in secret progress, and there are but two more breadths to 

finish. It has been decided to have a hedge instead of a wall 

on the side toward Verteuil | the common people will miss the 

fruit trees that would have been trained against the wall, but 

distinguished strangers will enjoy the beautiful view. If the 
Heir Presumptive needs handkerchiefs, he is herewith in- 

formed, that as the Dowager of Marcillac was rummaging 

among the treasures of her trunks that we call Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, she discovered a fine piece of Holland linen, the 

existence of which she had forgotten, and the Princesses 

Agathe and Laure place their needles and thread and hands, 

always a little red, at his disposal. The two young princes, 
Don Henry and Don Gabriel, have kept up their unfortunate 

habit of gorging themselves upon preserves, and of teasing • 

their sisters; they continue to be disinclined toward study, 

and amuse themselves by robbing birds* nests, romping 
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violently, and violating the laws of the State by cutting wlllOW 
branches to make switches. The Papal Nuncio, vulgarly 

called the parish priest, threatens to excommunicate them. If 
they persist in abandoning the sacred canons of grammar for 

the bellicose cannons of elder-wood. Good-bye, my dear 

brother; no letter ever carried so many wishes for your hap- 
piness or so much gratified affection. You will have much to 

tell us when you come again, and you must tell everything 
to me, for i am older than Agatha. My aunt dropped a hint 
that you had been making a success In society. 

“ ‘ Thfji spiai of a fair hif, and drop the Stthji4 ihird— 

“ But only to us, you may be sure. Dear Eugine, If you 

like better, we can give up the handkerchiefs and make you 
some shirts. Please let me know at once about this, because 
if you are in haste to have some fine, neatly-sewed shirts, we 
should have to set to work immediately; and if there are 

new fashions in Paris which have not as yet reached us, you 

might send us a pattern, especially for the cuffs* Now 
good-bye; I wish 1 could kiss you on the left side of your 
forehead, the spot which belongs exclusively to me. I 
shall leave the other page for Agathe, who has promised me 
not to read a word of what I have been writing; still to make 
quite sure, 1 shall sit beside her as she writes. 

“Your loving sister, 

“LAURE DE RASTIGNAC." 


" Yes, yes,” said Eugene to himself. “Success 

at any price. There is no treasure great enough, 

with which to repay such devotion. 1 should like 

to give each one of them every possible happiness. 
Fifteen hundred and fifty francs,” added he, after 

a pause. “Every coin must tell to the utmost ad¬ 

vantage. Laure is right; good heavens I I have 
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nothing but coarse, common shirts. A young girl is 

as artful as a thief, when she is planning for the 

happiness of anybody she loves; guileless creature 
that she is, she takes every precaution for me and 

is like the angels of Heaven who forgive those sins 

Of earth which they cannot understand ." 

The world was his! His tailor had been already- 
summoned, sounded and conciliated. On seeing 

Monsieur de Trailles, Rastignac had perceived the 

part a tailor plays in a young man’s life, for he must 
be either his mortal enemy, or else won over to 

friendship by means of the bill which he presents; 
alas! there is no middle course between these two 
extremes. Eugene found his tailor to be a man who 

understood the paternal nature of his trade, and 

considered himself a connecting link between a 
young fellow’s present and his future. So Rasti¬ 
gnac, who was grateful for his services, made his 

fortune later by one of those pleasantries, in which 
he grew to excel. 

"1 know that he has made two pairs of trousers,” 

he used to say, “each of which was the occasion of 
a marriage worth twenty thousand francs a year.” 

Fifteen hundred francs and all the clothes he 

needed! At this point, the poor student’s scruples 
deserted him, and he went down to breakfast with 

the indefinable air of a young man who has a cer- 

tain sum of money in his possession. As the money 

slips into a student’s pocket, he feels within him a 

strange column on which he leans. He walks with 

his head higher than before, and knows that he has 
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a fulcrum for his lever; his look is full and direct, 
and his movements agile. The night before, he 
would have taken a beating with timid humility, 

but, the day after, he will be ready to give one to 

a prime minister. Strange phenomena occur in 
his consciousness; he longs for everything, believ¬ 
ing everything within his reach; he is swayed by 
contradictory desires, and is gay, generous and un¬ 
reserved. The unfledged bird has found its wings 
at last Just as a dog dares a thousand perils to 
steal a bone, crunches it, sucks its marrow, and 
then distances all pursuit, so a penniless student 
snatches at a chance pleasure that falls in his way; 
but a young man who can jingle a few stray pieces 
of gold in his pocket, tastes the full flavor of his 
joys; he tells them over one by one in ecstasy; he 
rises to the seventh heaven, and forgets the mean¬ 
ing of the word poverty. All Paris belongs to him. 
His is the age in which the world is all shining, 
glittering and burning, the age of joyous faults by 
which neither man nor woman profits! wasted en¬ 
ergy ; the age of debts and sharp fears that lend a 
tenfold zest to pleasure! He who has never roamed 
along the left bank of the Seine, between the Rue 
Saint-Jacques and the Rue des Saints-PJres, knows 
nothing of human life! 

“Ah I if the ladies of Paris only knew, they 
would look this way for a lover!” thought Rasti- 
gnac, as he devoured the stewed pears that had cost 

two farthings apiece and were served at Madame 

Vauquer’s table. 



At that moment, a royal mail-carrier, who had 

been ringing at the street door, appeared in the 
dining-room. He asked for Monsieur Eugene de 
Rastignac, and handed him two bags and a book in 
which to sign his name. 

Rastignac was conscious of a penetrating glance 
from Vautrin that cut like a knife. 

“You will have enough now to pay for fencing 
lessons and visits to the shooting-gallery,” said that 
gentleman. 

"Your ship has come in,” said Madame Vauquer, 
looking at the bags. 

Mademoiselle Michonneau was afraid to turn her 
eyes in the direction of the money, lest they should 
betray her covetousness. 

“You have a good, mother,” said Madame 
Couture. 

“You have a very good mother,” repeated Poiret 

“Yes, your mamma has drained herself,” said 
Vautrin. “Now you can cut as many capers as you 
choose! you can go into society, fish for an heiress, 
and dance with countesses crowned with peach- 
blossoms. Still, take my advice, young man, and 

don’t neglect the shooting-gallery.” 

Vautrin made a gesture as if he were aiming at an 
adversary. 

Rastignac wanted to fee the carrier but found that 

(139) 
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his pockets were empty. Vautrin fumbled in his 
and tossed the man a franc. 

“You have plenty of credit,” said he, looking full 

at the student. 

Rastignac was forced to thank him, although 
Vautrin was insupportable to him since the alterca¬ 
tion they had had the day Eugene returned from his 
visit to Madame de Beauseant They had not 
spoken to each other for a week, but had studied 
each other closely when together, and Eugke idly 
wondered why it was he did so. Ideas are, no 
doubt, projected with a force in direct ratio to that 
with which they are conceived, and strike wherever 
the brain sends them, in accordance with a mathe- 
maticai law, that may be compared to that which 
guides the ball shot from the cannon’s mouth. Ideas 
are very different in the effects they produce; though 
some tender souls in which they lodge are devas¬ 
tated by them, other natures are strong to stand 
against them, and there are brains armed in triple 
brass from which the will of others falls flattened 
like a bullet from a wall; again, there are limp and 

flimsy minds, into which other people’s ideas drop 

slowly as a spent ball sinks into the soft earth of a 
redoubt. Rastignac’s head was filled with explosive 
material, ready to ignite at the least touch. He 
was too young and too much alive not to be sensi¬ 
tive to the ideas of others, and to that contagion of 
thought, the odd phenomena of which influence US 

SO often without our knowledge. His inner vision 

was clear and long-sighted as that of his lynx eyes. 
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All his senses, both mental and physical, had the 
mysterious sharpness and flexible adaptability that 

we admire in people of superior powers who are 

quick to see crevices in the armor of others. In the 
space of a month, Eugene had developed an equal 
number of good and bad qualities. His defects had 
been necessarily engendered by his entrance into 
society and the accomplishment of his growing 

desires. One of his fortunate characteristics was 
that Southern vivacity of temperament that drives 
a man on to grapple with a difficulty, and never 
allows a moment of indecision to any one born be¬ 
yond the Loire. Northerners call this a defect, and 
think that although it was the origin of Murat’s 
fortune, it was also the cause of his death. We 
may thence conclude that when a man succeeds in 
uniting the astuteness of the North and the audacity 
of the South, he will be a consummate person, and 
will continue to reign King of Sweden. Rastignac 
could not long endure the fire of Vautrin’s batteries 
without finding out whether the man was his friend 
or his enemy. From time to time, it seemed to him 
that this singular person saw through his passions 
and read his heart, though he had concealed his 
own affairs so perfectly that he appeared deep and 
immovable as the sphinx which knows and sees 
everything, but says nothing. Now that his pock- 

ets were full, Eugdne rebelled. 

“Be so kind as to wait a moment,” said he to 

Vautrin, who was rising to go out, after having 
finished sipping his coffee. 
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“Why?” asked Vautrin, as he put on his broad- 
brimmed hat and took up the iron-tipped cane, 
which he was in the habit of swinging, as if to show 
that he was not afraid of anybody. 

“I want to return your money,” answered Ras- 
tignac, who quickly untied one of his bags and 
counted out a hundred and forty francs to Madame 
Vauquer. “Short reckonings make long friends,” said 
he to the widow. “Now we are quits untii Saint- 
Sylvester’s day. Please change me a five-franc 
piece.” 

“Long friends make short reckonings,” repeated 
Poiret, with his eyes upon Vautrin. 

“There is a franc,” said Rastignac, holding out a 
coin to the sphinx in a wig who stood before him. 

“You behave as if you were afraid of owing me 
anything,” cried Vautrin, plunging his searching 
glance into the young man’s soul, and giving him 
the ironical and Diogenes-like smile, which had a 
hundred times come near making Eugene lose his 

temper. 

“Well—I am,” replied the student, who had the 
bags in his hand and had risen to return to his own 

room. 

Vautrin went out by the door leading into the 
salon, just as the student was preparing to leave 
the room by the door leading to the staircase. 

“Do you know. Marquis de Rastignacorama, that 
what you have said is not exactly polite,” said 
Vautrin, slamming the parlor door, and advancing 
toward the student, who waited for him coldly. 




IN MME. VAUQUER’S GARDEN 


As Madame C(Mture and Victorine ivcre about 
to leave the room, they met big Sylvie in the door¬ 
way, barring tlu’ir passage. 

“ What is the matter ? ” she asked. “ Monsieur 
Vautrin said to Monsieur Eugene: ‘ Let us have an 
explanation: Then he took him by the arm, and 

there they are now walking among the artichokes!’. 
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'..R^stignac shut the dining-tSohi door and drew 
Vaatrin with him to the foot of the stairs, in the 
ps^ageway between the dining-room and kitchen, 

where there was a door opening into the garden, 

'surmounted by a long grated window. Sylvie, who 
was just coming out of the kitchen, overheard the 
^udent say: 

; “Monsieur Vautrin, I am not a marquis, and my 

name is not Rastignacorama,” 

: “They are going to fight a duel,” said Mademoi- 

iselle Michonneau, indifferentJy. 

I “To fight a duel,” repeated Poiret 
“Oh I no,” answered Madame Vauquer, caressing 
her pile of gold. 

“There they are under the lime-trees, ’’ exclaimed 

Mademoiselle Victorine, springing up to look out into 
the garden. “Yet that poor young man had the 

right of it.” 

“Come upstairs, my dear child,” said Madame 
Couture; “their affairs are none of ours.” 

As Madame Couture and Victorine were about 

to leave the room, they met big Sylvie in the door¬ 
way, barring their passage. 

“What is the matter.?” she asked. “Monsieur 

Vautrin said to Monsieur Eug&ne: *Let us have an 
explanation. Then he took him by the arm, and 

there they are now walking among the artichokes. ” 

At this juncture, Vautrin appeared. 

“Mamma Vauquer,” said he with a smile, “don’t 

be frightened; nothing is the matter; I am going to- 

try my pistols under the lime-trees.” 
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“Oh! monsieur,” cried Victorine, clasping her 
hands, “why do you want to kill Monsieur Eugene ?” 
Vautrin stepped back a little to take a good look 

at Victorine. 

“That is another story,” he exclaimed in a jeer¬ 
ing tone that made the poor girl blush. “He is a 
nice young man, isn’t he?” he continued. “You 
have put an idea into my head. I will make you 
both happy, my pretty girl.” 

Madame Couture took her ward by the arm, and 
dragged her away, saying in her ear: 

“Victorine, your conduct this morning is incom¬ 
prehensible.” 

“1 do not want any pistol-shots in my garden,” 

said Madame Vauquer. “Don’t you know that you 
would alarm the neighborhood and bring the police 
directly?” 

“Now be calm. Mamma Vauquer,” replied 
Vautrin. “There! there! don’t worry, we will go 
to a shooting-gallery. ” 

He went out and rejoined Rastignac, whom he 
toq^ familiarly by the arm. 

*^Even if I proved to you,” said he, ”that I could 

put a ball through the ace of spades, five times 

running, at thirty-five paces, you would not lose 

courage. You look to me as if you were in a pas- 

sion, and would be fool enough to let me kill you.” 

“You are trying to draw back,” said Eugene. 
“Don’t irritate me,” answered Vautrin. “It is 

not cold this morning, come and let us sit down 
there,” he added, pointing to the green-painted 
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seats, “where nobody can overhear us. 1 have 
something to say to you. You are a good little fel¬ 
low, and 1 wish you no harm. 1 like you, on the 
honor of Trompe—thunder and guns!—on the honor 
of Vautrin. I wili tell you why 1 like you, but in 
the meantime, 1 know you as weil as if I had made 
you myself, and am going to prove it to you. Put 
down your bags,” said he, pointing to the round 
table. 

Rastignac placed his money upon the table and 
sat down, overcome by his curiosity which was now 
raised to the highest pitch by the sudden change in 
the manners of this man, who had just talked of 
killing him and was now posing as his patron. 

“You would like to know who I am, what I have 
done, or what I am doing now,” resumed Vautrin. 
“You are too inquisitive, my young friend. Come, 
let us be calm. You will hear something much 
more remarkable 1 1 have been unfortunate. Listen 
to me first, and answer me afterwards. Here is my 
past life in a word. Who am 1? Vautrin. What 
am I doing? Whatever I choose. That is encjpgh. 
Do you wish to know my disposition ? I am good 

to those who are good to me, or to those with whom 
1 feel in sympathy. To them 1 allow any liberty, 
and they may kick me as hard as they like, without 

my telling them to look out for themselves. But, 
holy smoke I I am spiteful as the devil to the 
people who plague me or who are not to my liking., 

■ And I may as well let you know that I care as much 
about killing a man as 1 do about doing that!” said 

10 
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he, spitting into the air. “Only, when it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, I like to make a neat piece of work 
of it 1 am what you may call an artist Such as 

you see me here, I have yet read the Memoirs of 
Benvenuto Cellini, and in Italian, too. I learned 
from that man, who was a jolly good fellow, to imi¬ 
tate Providence, that kills us at random, and to love 
beauty wherever I find it Besides, isn’t it play¬ 
ing a fine game to be one against all the world and 
to have luck on your side? 1 have reflected a great 
deal on the actual state of social disorder, and I tell 
you, my dear fellow, dueling is mere childish non¬ 
sense. When one of two living men has got to dis¬ 
appear, a man is a great fool to leave it to chance. A 
duel ? it is heads or tails, that is all. I can send five 
balls, one right after the other, into an ace of spades, 
and at a distance of thirty-five paces, too; when 
a man is possessed of such a little accomplishment 
as that, he can be pretty sure of hitting his enemy. 
Well, I fired at a man twenty paces off, and I 
missed him. The fool had never handled a pistol be- 
fore^et look!’’ said the extraordinary man, undoing 
his waistcoat and displaying his chest, shaggy as a 
bear’s back, but the hair of which was of a reddish 
hue both repulsive and startling to behold. “The 
greenhorn scorched me here,” he added, putting 
Rastignac’s finger upon a scar that was on his 
breast. “But at that time, I was only a child; I 
was your age, twenty-one. 1 still believed in some 

things; in the love of a woman, and a whole 
quantity of rubbish which you are going to muddle 
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your brains with. If we had fought, you might 
have killed me. Suppose that I were dead and 

buried, where should you be? You would have to 
make your escape, go to Switzerland, and spend 
your papa’s money, which he has little enough of. 
I am going to enlighten you about your position, 
and I shall do so with the confidence of a man who 
has considered the things of this world and dis¬ 
covered that there are only two courses to take; 
either blind obedience or open revolt I obey noth¬ 
ing; is that clear to you ? Do you know how much 
you need, at the rate at which you are going? You 
need a million, and right away too; or else with 
your small wits, you may go floating down to the 
nets of Saint-Cloud, to find out whether there is a 
Supreme Being or not 1 can give you a million.” 

He paused, keeping his eyes fixed on Eugene. 

“Ah! ha! that makes you a little more amiably 
disposed toward your friend Vautrin. As you lis¬ 
tened, you reminded me of a young girl who expects 
a visit from her lover in the evening, and tricks 
herself out in her finery, licking her lips like% cat 
lapping milk. So much the better. Now, between 
ourselves, here you are, young man. You have at 
home, your papa, mamma, your great aunt, two 

sisters, one eighteen and the other seventeen, and 
two little brothers, of fifteen and ten; that is the 

list of the family. Your aunt teaches your sisters, 

and the parish priest comes to give Latin lessons to 
your two brothers. The household consumes more 
boiled chestnuts than white bread; your papa has 
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to be very careful of his trousers; your mamma can 
hardly get a new gown twice a year, and your sis¬ 
ters get along as they can. I know all about it, for 
I have been in the South. Such must be the state 
of things in your family, if they send you twelve 
hundred francs a year, and your land only brings 
in three thousand francs. You have a cook and a 
man-servant, for appearances must be kept up, and 
your papa is a baron. As to you, you are ambi¬ 
tious; you are related to the Beauseants, and yet 
you are obliged to go on foot; you are crazy for 
money, and you have not a penny; you have got to 
eat Madame Vauquer’s stews and hashes, but you 
would prefer a fine dinner in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain ; you sleep on a pallet, and you are longing 
for a palace. 1 am not blaming your desires. 
Everybody is not capable of feeling ambition, my 
dear fellow. Women care more for ambitious men 
than they do for the others. Ambitious men have 
more backbone; their blood is richer in iron, and 

their heart is warmer than that of other men. And 

a happy and beautiful woman in the fulness of her 

power, prefers a strong man to any other, even 
though she is in danger of being crushed by him. I 
am taking the inventory of your desires so as to 
put a question to you. Here it is: you are as 
hungry as a wolf, and your teeth are as sharp as 
his: what are you going to do to stock your larder ? 
You must first stuff yourself with the law; it is 
neither amusing nor instructive, but it is necessary. 
Very well. You must study it in order to become 
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president of a Court of Assizes, and send off to the 
galleys, poor devils who are worth more than you, 
branding them with T. F. on the shoulder, by way 
of proving to the rich that'they may sleep quietly. 
It is duii work, and it takes a long time. First, you 
must wait two years in Paris, looking at the lolli¬ 
pops you are greedy for, with no chance of getting 
them, it is tiresome to be always wishing and 
never satisfied. If you were pale-faced and made 
like a mollusk, there would be no harm in it; but 
your blood is as hot as a lion’s, and your appetite 
would lead you into twenty blunders a day. You 
would certainly succumb to this torment, which is 
the most horrible in all God’s hell. Grant that you 
are well-behaved, drink milk and write verses, in 
spite of your high spirit, you will have to endure 
vexations and hardships enough to drive you mad, 
and then begin by filling some fool’s place in a hole 
of a town, where the government throws you a pit¬ 
tance of a thousand francs, as you might throw a 

bone to a butcher’s dog. Raise a hue and cry after 

the thieves, plead for the rich, and guillotine the 
brave men. Much obliged! If you have no patron¬ 
age, you may rot in your provincial town. At 
thirty, you may be a judge with twelve hundred 
francs a year, if you have not given up the whole 
thing by that time. At forty, you may marry a 
miller’s daughter with an income of six thousand 
francs. Thanks. If you have patronage, you may 
be a crown solicitor at thirty, with a salary of three 
thousand francs, and you may marry the daughter 
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of the mayor. If you can manage a few little 
political tricks, such as reading on the bulletin: 
‘Villdle’ instead of‘Manuel,’—they rhyme, and that 

soothes your conscience,—you may hope, at forty, 
to be an attorney-general, and you might become a 
deputy. Observe, my dear fellow, that you will 
have wounded your conscience a great many times, 
that you will have spent twenty years of worry and 
secret annoyance, and your sisters will have become 
old maids. Moreover, I have the honor to call to 
your attention that there are only twenty attorneys- 
general in France and that you are one among 
twenty thousand aspirants to that honor, among 
whom there will be scamps who are ready to sell 

their souls to rise a peg in the world. If the trade 

is not to your taste, let us think of something else. 
Would the Baron de Rastignac like to be a barrister ? 

That is a good idea. He must drudge for ten years, 

spend a thousand francs a month, keep a library and 
an office, go into society, kiss the hem of an attor¬ 
ney’s gown to get some cases, and lick the law 

courts with his tongue. If the profession led to suc¬ 
cess, I should have nothing to say against it; but 

find me in Paris, five lawyers who, at fifty, make 

more than fifty thousand francs a year. Pshaw! 
rather than starve my soul in such a way, 1 should 
turn corsair. Besides, where could you get your 

money ? It is not so easy as you think. You have 

the resource of marrying a rich woman. Do you 
think you would like that.? It would be hanging a 

millstone about your neck; besides, if you marry 
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for money, what is to become of your honorable 
high-minded sentiments? You may as well begin 

to-day with your revolt against human conventions. 
Do you think it would be nothing to crawl before a 
woman like a snake, to fawn at her mother’s feet, 
and stoop to baseness that would disgust a pig? 
Faugh! If it could only bring you happiness! But 
you would be as miserable as the stones in the 
sewer, with a wife whom you had married in this 
way. It is better to fight with men than to quarrel 
with your wife. I have shown you the crossroads 

of life, young man, you must make your choice. 
But you have already chosen: you went to your 
cousin de Beauseant’s and found out what luxury 

is. You went to the house of Madame de Restaud, 

the daughter of Old Goriot, and there you found 
what a Parisian woman is. That same day, you 
came back with an inscription on your forehead, 
that 1 was able to read. It was: 'Success! Success 
at any price.’ ‘Bravo,’ said 1, ‘that is the kind of 

fellow I like 1’ You needed money; where could you 

get it? You bled your sisters. All brothers dupe 
their sisters mote or less. The fifteen hundred 
francs that were scraped together for you. Heaven 
knows how, in a country where chestnuts are com¬ 
moner than five-franc pieces, will soon slip away, 
like soldiers on a marauding expedition. What do 

you expect to do then ? Work ? Work, in your sense 

of the word, might bring to an old fellow of Poiret’s 

stamp enough to live on at Madame Vauquer’s in 

his old age. A quick means of making a fortune 
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is the problem which fifty thousand young men in 
your position are trying to solve to-day. You are a 
unit of that number, so judge of the efforts you will 

have to make, and the ferocity of the struggle. You 

mast all kill one another like so many spiders in a 
pot, if there are not fifty thousand good places. Do 
you know how a man makes his way in this world f 
Either by the splendor of genius, or the adroitness 
of corruption. He must burst like a cannon-ball 
into the ranks of his fellow-men, or he must glide 
in among them like the pestilence. Honesty is of 
no use. Men yield to the power of genius; they 
may hate it and try to calumniate it, because it re¬ 
fuses to share its spoils; but they yield to it if it 
persists, and kneel to it when they find that they 
cannot suppress it. Corruption is general, but 
talent is rare; therefore, corruption is the arm of 
mediocrity which always abounds, and you may feel 
its sting everywhere. You will find women, whose 
husbands have a salary of but six thousand francs 

in all, and yet, who spend more than ten thousand 

francs on their dress. You will find clerks at twelve 
hundred francs a year, buying land. You will see 

women sell themselves to drive in the carriage of the 

son of a peer of France, who can race his horses on 
the middle course at Longchamp. You saw the poor 

old idiot Goriot forced to pay the bill of exchange 
that his daughter had endorsed, and yet her husband 
has an income of fifty thousand francs. I defy you 
to take a step in Paris without meeting with some 
infernal intrigue. 1 lay my head to wager against 
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a head of that salad that you will put your foot in a 
hornet’s nest, in the house of the first woman who 

happens to catch your fancy, though she be young, 
rich and beautiful. The laws have helped to cor¬ 
rupt them, and they are in a constant state of war¬ 
fare with their husbands. I should never come to the 
end, if I told you of the traffic they are engaged in, 
for the sake of their lovers, their clothes, their chil¬ 
dren, their houses, or their vanity; rarely in the 
cause of virtue, you may be sure. So, an honest 
man is a common enemy; but what do you think 
an honest man is? In Paris, it is the man who 
holds his tongue and keeps his profits to himself. 
1 am not talking of those poor helots who are always 
toiling without receiving any reward for their labors 
and whom 1 call the confraternity of the poor of 
God. They realize virtue in all the flower of its 
folly, but they are miserable. I can see already the 
grimaces of those good people, if God should play 
them the poor joke of absenting Himself from the 
Last Judgment. If you wish to succeed quickly, 

you must be rich, or else appear so. To grow rich, 

you must play with big stakes, or else your game 
is a paltry one, and then, good-bye 1 If, in any of 
the hundred professions that are open to you, there 
are ten men who make a fortune quickly, the public 
calls them robbers. You may draw your own con¬ 
clusions; 1 have shown you life as it is. It is no 
less ugly than a kitchen, and quite as evil-smelling; 
you must soil your hands if you mean to do the 
cooking. You must know how to wash off the 
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stains, however; that is ali that morality requires, 

nowadays. If 1 speak in this way about the world, 

I have the right to do so, for 1 know it well. Do 

you think I am blaming it? Not in the least. It 
has always been the same, and moralists can never 
change it Man is an irpperfect being; and accord¬ 
ing as he is more or less hypocritical, fools say that 
he is or is not virtuous. I do not accuse the rich in 
favor of the poor: man is the same, whether in the 
upper, lower, or middle class. In every million of 
this higher kind of cattle, there are ten fellows who 
rise superior to everything, even the laws; 1 am 
one of them. If you are an intelligent man you 
may walk in a straight line, and carry your head 
erect Still, you will have to fight against envy, 
calumny, mediocrity and the whole world. Napo¬ 
leon once fell in with a Minister of War, who nearly 
sent him off to the colonies. Examine your own 
courage, and see whether you can get up every 
morning with a better will than the day before. 

At this crisis, I am going to make you an offer 
which no man would refuse. Listen to me, for you 
see, 1 have an idea in my mind. 1 should like to 

live a patriarchal life on a large estate, say a hun¬ 
dred thousand acres, in the south of the United 
States. I want to be a planter with a gang of 
slaves, to make a few millions by selling cattle, 

tobacco and timber, and to live like a king, carrying 

put my own desires and leading a life which nobody 
dreams of here, in this dungeon of bricks and mor¬ 
tar. I am a great poet, but I don’t write my poems: 
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they consist of deeds and feelings. 1 am, at this 
moment, in possession of fifty thousand francs, 

which could hardly buy me forty negroes. I need 

two hundred thousand francs, because I want two 
hundred negroes, in order to satisfy my taste for 
patriarchal life. Negroes, you see, are like ready¬ 
made children, that you can do what you choose 
with, without being afraid of having a crown solici¬ 
tor after you to call you to account for them. With 
this black capital, in ten years I could make three 
or four millions, and if I succeed nobody will ask 
me who 1 am. I shall be simply, Monsieur Four- 
Millions, citizen of the United States. 1 shall be 
fifty years old, still sound and well-preserved, and I 
can amuse myself in my own way. Briefly, if I 
find a girl with a million for you, will you give me 
two hundred thousand francs.? Twenty per cent 
commission, eh.? is that too dear ? You must make 
your little wife very fond of you, and when you are 

once married, you will let her see that you are 
worried and remorseful, and pretend to be melan¬ 
choly for a week or two. Then, some night, after 

a few caresses, you will kiss her, call her ‘my 
love, ’ and confess to her that you are two hundred 
thousand francs in debt. This comedy is played 
every day by young men of the greatest distinction. 
A young wife never closes her purse to the man who 
has won her heart. Do you think you would lose by 

this transaction? No. You would find means in some 
speculation, to make your two hundred thousand 

francs over again. With your money and your wits, 
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you could amass as large a fortune as you wished. 

Ergo, in six months’ time, you will have made your¬ 

self and a charming woman happy; and your friend 

Vautrin, too, not to speak of your own family, who 

have to blow on their fingers all winter because they 

have no wood to keep them warm. Don’t be sur¬ 
prised at what I offer you, or what I ask of you. 
Out of sixty fine marriages that take place in Paris, 

forty or fifty are the occasion of simiiar bargains. 

The chamber of notaries obliged Monsieur—” 
“What do you want me to do?” broke in Eugene 

eagerly, interrupting Vautrin. 

“Almost nothing at all,” rejoined he, allowing a 
movement of joy to escape him, inexorable as the 

expression of the angler who feels a fish at the end 
of his line. “Pay attention to what I am going to 
say I The heart of a poor, unfortunate, unhappy 
girl is a sponge, quick to fill itself with love, a dry 
sponge that swells as soon as a drop of sentiment 
falls upon it To pay your court to a young woman 

buried in solitude, poverty and despair, who has not 

the faintest suspicion of the fortune she is one day 

to inherit, is to hold the game in your own hand; 

it is like knowing the numbers of a lottery, or 

gambling in stocks, when you are in possession of 

secret information. You would build a marriage 
upon indestructible foundations. When the girl 

comes into possession of her millions, she will cast 

them at your feet, as if they were so many pebbles. 

‘Take them, my darling! Take them, Adolphe! 

Take them, Alfred I Take them, Eugene,* she will 
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say, if Adolphe, Alfred or Eugene has been clever 
enough to make sacrifices for her. What I call 

making sacrifices for a girl, is selling an old coat so 

as to take her to a supper of mushrooms on toast at 
the Cadran Bleu and from there to the play; it is 

pawning your watch, so as to give her a new shawl. 

I need not tell you anything about scribbling love- 
ietters, or any of the other nonsense so dear to a 

woman; such as, for instance, dropping water on 

a sheet of letter-paper, to make her think that you 
cry when you are away from her: you look to me 

as if you were perfectly familiar with the cant of 

the heart. Paris, you see, is like a forest in the 

new world, swarming with twenty savage tribes, 
Illinois, Hurons and others, who live on the prey 

offered them by the different classes of society. 
You are a hunter of millions, and to catch them, you 
must use traps, snares and decoys. There are 
various ways of hunting. Some men hunt for a 

dowry, others pursue their quarry into bankruptcy; 
there are those who fish for consciences, and those 

again who sell their victims bound hand and foot. 

The man who comes back with his game-bag well 

filled is greeted with applause, entertained and re¬ 
ceived in good society. Let us do justice to this 

hospitable soil, for you have, to do with the most 

obliging city in the world. If the proud aristocracy 
of all the capitals of Europe refuse to admit to their 

ranks an infamous millionaire, Paris holds out its 

arms to him, rushes to his balls, eats his dinners 

and drinks his health.** 
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“But where shall 1 find a girl ?” asked Eiigfene. 

“She is yours, and right before you.” 

“Mademoiselle Victorine.^” 

“Exactly.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Your little Baroness de Rastignac is already in 
love with you.” 

“She has not a penny,” Eugene went on, in sur¬ 
prise. 

“Ah! There we are I” said Vautrin. “Allow 
me a few words, and everything will be clear to 
you. Father Taillefer is an old rascal, who is sup¬ 
posed to have murdered one of his friends, in the 
time of the Revolution. He is one of those fine fei- 
lows of mine, who hold independent opinions. He 
is a banker, head partner in the house of Frederic 
Taillefer and Company. He has an only son to 
whom he means to leave his property, to the detri¬ 
ment of Victorine. Now, I cannot bear such injus¬ 
tice, for I am like Don Quixote, and love to take 
up the defense of the weak against the strong. If 

it were the will of God to deprive him of his son, 

Taillefer would take back his daughter; he would 
want an heir, for that is a folly engrained in human 
nature, and 1 know that he cannot have any more 
children. Victorine is sweet and attractive, and 
will soon twist her father about and she will make 
him spin like a humming-top, under the lash of 
his affection for her. She wili be too grateful for 
your love to forget you, and you will marry her. I 
take upon myself to play the part of Providence 
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and I will direct the will of God. I have a friend 
to whom 1 am devoted, a colonel in the army 

of the Loire, who has just entered the Royal 
Guard. He has listened to my advice and become 
an ultra-Royalist, for he is not one of those 
fools who insist upon their own opinions. If 
I have another counsel to give you, my dear fel¬ 
low, it is to care no more for your opinions than 
you do for your words. When you are asked for 
them, sell them. A man who boasts that he never 
changes his mind is a man who undertakes to walk 
forever along a straight line, a fool who believes in 
his own infallibility. There is no such thing as 
principle; emergency Is everything; there are no 
laws, but only circumstances: a clever man unites 
himself to circumstances and emergencies in order 
to direct them. If principles and fixed laws existed, 
nations would not change them as easily as we 
change our shirt A man cannot be expected to be 
more virtuous than a nation. The man who has 
served France least, is venerated as a fetish for 

having always held the same violent opinions; he 

is only fit to be put in the Conservatory, among the 
machines, and labeled La Fayette; whereas, the 
prince at whom every one casts a stone, and who 
despises humanity enough to swear as many oaths 
as it demands, prevented the division of France at 
the Congress of Vienna. He should be offered a 
crown, but he is pelted with mud. Oh! I know about 
such things, for 1 have the secrets of many men. 
That is enough; I shall hold an unalterable opinion 
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the day that I meet three men who are agreed as to 
the working of a single principle, and 1 shall have a 
long time to wait 1 There are not three judges in 
the law courts, who have the same opinion concern¬ 
ing a point of law. 1 return to the man I was speak¬ 
ing of. He would crucify Jesus Christ again, if 1 
told him to do it. At a single word from his friend 
Vautrin, he will pick a quarrel with that wretch, 
who does not even send a five-franc piece to his 
poor sister, and—” 

Here Vautrin rose, fell into guard, and made a 
motion, like a fencing-master, lunging with his 
rapier. 

“He is a dead man,” he added. 

“How terrible!” exclaimed Eugene. “You are 
joking. Monsieur Vautrin.” 

“There, there, pray be calm,” returned Vautrin. 
“Don’t behave like a child; still, if it amuses 
you, you may be as angry and cross as you choose. 
Say that I am an infamous rascal, a wretch, a 
ruffian, if you like; but don’t call me a cheat or a 
spy. Go ahead, and fire away 1 ! forgive you, for 
it is natural at your age. 1 was like that once, my¬ 
self. Only reflect, for you will be sure to do worse 
some day. You will flirt with a pretty woman, and 
will take money from her. You must have thought 
of it,” said Vautrin, “for how can you succeed, if 

you don’t turn your love-affairs to pecuniary ac- 

count? Virtue, my dear fellow, cannot be divided; 

it either exists, or it does not exist. People tell us 

we can do penance for our sins. That is a pretty 
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system, by which we can be absolved from a crime 
by an act of contrition. Do you think it is an act 
of faith, hope and charity to seduce a woman, for 
the sake of reaching a certain' round in the social 
ladder, to sow dissension among the children of a 
family, or to have a hand in some of the other in¬ 
famous practices that are carried on clandestinely 
or otherwise for pure pleasure or personal interests ? 
Why should a dandy, who robs a child of half his 
fortune in a single night, get but two months in 
prison, and a poor devil, who steals a thousand- 
franc note, under aggravating circumstances, be 
sent to the galleys? Such are the laws, and there 
is not one among them that is not absurd. The 
man who wears light gloves and uses fine words has 
committed murders in which blood is not shed, but 
where it is given; the assassin and the nobleman 
have opened the same door, and both at night! 
There is but the difference of the shedding of blood 
between what 1 propose to you, and what you will 
one day be guilty of. Do you believe in any¬ 
thing stable in such a world as this ? 1 tell you to 
despise mankind, and to observe the chinks you 
can slip through in the network of the law. The 
secret of a great fortune without apparent cause 
is a forgotten crime, because it was so neatly 
done.” 

“Silence, monsieur I I will hear no more; for you 

will make me doubt myself. Just now, I know 
nothing, and can only feel.” 

“As you please, my pretty boy,“ said Vautrin, 

II 
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“I thought you had more character, I shall not say 
anything farther. One last word, however.” 

He looked fixedly at the student, and added: 

‘Tou have my secret." 

“A young man who can refuse your offer, will 
know how to forget it,” said Eugene. 

"That is well, and 1 am glad of it Another man 
might be less scrupulous, you see. Keep in mind 
what I wish to do for you. 1 give you two weeks 
to consider my proposition, and you may take it or 
leave it, as you choose.” 

"What a strong mind that man has!” thought 
Eug&ne, as he watched Vautrin walking quietly 
away, with his cane under his arm. "He has put 
bluntly to me what I heard in polite language from 
Madame de Beauseant He rent my heart with 
claws of steel. Why do 1 want to go to Madame de 
Nucingen? He guessed my motives as soon as 1 
conceived them. In short, the ruffian told me more 
about virtue than 1 ever learned from men or books. 
If virtue admit no compromise, I must have robbed 
my sisters,” he added, throwing the bags upon the 
table. 

He sat down and remained plunged in bewildered 
meditation. 

"To be faithful to virtue, and suffer sublime 

martyrdom! Pooh! Everybody believes in virtue, 

but who is virtuous ? The nations of the earth have 
Liberty for their idol, but what people is free i My 
youth is still as fresh as a cloudless sky: if I mean 
to be great or rich, must not 1 make up my mind to 
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lie, to bow, to crawl, to play a part, to flatter and 
dissimulate i Must I not consent to be the servant 

of those who have lied, bowed and crawled.^ Be¬ 
fore I can be their accomplice, 1 must be their ser¬ 
vant No, I will not 1 wish to work uprightly 
and nobly; I wish to work day and night, and owe 
my success to my toil alone. It will be a slow way 
of making a fortune, but every evening my head 
will rest upon my pillow, without a remorseful 
thought What could be better than to look back at 
one’s life and see that it is as spotless as a lily? 
My life and I shall be like a young man and his 
sweetheart Vautrin showed me what happens 
after ten years of married life. The devil 1 lam 
losing my head. 1 don’t want to think of anything; 
my heart is the best guide. ” 

EugSne was roused from his reverie by the voice 
of big Sylvie announcing his tailor, and he went 
in to meet him, still carrying his money-bags in his 
hand, a circumstance for which he was not sorry. 
After having tried his evening suit he put on his 
new morning attire, which completely metamor¬ 
phosed him. 

“1 look quite as well as Monsieur de Trailies,” 
thought he. “At last, 1 am dressed like a gentle¬ 
man. ’’ 




“Did you not ask me if 1 knew the houses where 
Madame de Nucingen goes?” said Oid Goriot, 
coming into Eugene’s room. 

“Yes, I did.” 

“She is going next Monday to Mar^chal Cari- 
gliano’s ball. If you can manage to be there, you 
will tell me if my daughters enjoy themselves, how 
they are dressed and all about them.” 

“Howdid you find this out, my dear Old Goriot?” 
asked Eugene, making him sit down beside his fire. 

“Her maid told me. 1 know everything they do, 
through Th6r$se and Constance,” he answered, 
cheerfully. 

The old man was like a lover, still young enough 
to exult in a stratagem that puts him in communica¬ 
tion with his mistress, without her suspecting it. 

“You will see them,” he added, artlessly express¬ 
ing the painful sense of envy that possessed him. 

“1 can’t tell,” replied Eugfene. “1 am going to 
cali on Madame de Beauseant, to ask her if she wili 
present me to the marshal’s wife—” 

EugOne thought with secret joy of presenting 
himself at the viscountess’s, dressed as he meant 
to be in the future. What moralists call the 
mysteries of the human heart, are merely the delu¬ 
sive thoughts and involuntary impulses of personal 
interest. Our waverings of mind and changes of 
■ (165) 
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purpose that are the subject of so much declamation, 
are but the calculations we make for the sake of our 
own pleasures. When Rastignac was well dressed, 
and fitted out with new gloves and boots, he forgot 
his virtuous resolutions. Youth dares not survey 
itself in the mirror of conscience when it is 
tempted to wrong-doing, but middle-age has seen 
itself reflected there; herein lies all the difference 
between these two phases of life. For the last few 
days, Eugene and Old Goriot, these two neighbors, 
had become good friends. Their secret friendship was 
due to the same psychological reasons that had en¬ 
gendered sentiments of a contrary nature between 
the student and Vautrin. The bold philosopher who 

wishes to verify the effect of our feelings upon the 
physical world, will, no doubt, find more than one 
proof of their effective materiality in the relations 

they create between ourselves and animals. What 
physiognomist is quicker to divine a man’s charac¬ 
ter than a dog to find out whether a stranger likes 

him or not? The fact is that atmes crochus,— 

mysterious elements of mutual sympathy—a prover¬ 
bial expression in common use, remains in the 
language to give the lie to the philosophic twaddle, 
so interesting to those who like to sift the chaff of 
primitive words. When we are loved, we feel it 
Feeling traverses space, and imprints itself on 

everything. A letter is like a soul; it is so faithful 

an echo of the speaking voice, that refined natures 
count it among the richest treasures of love. Old 
Goriot, whose unreasoned feeling raised him to the 
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sublimity of the canine nature, had perceived the 
pity, the wondering affection and young sympathy 

that had sprung up for him in the heart of the 
student. Their incipient friendship, however, had, 
as yet, brought about no confidences; for if Eugene 
had shown a desire to see Madame de Nucingen, it 
was not because he expected her father to introduce 
him to her, but because he hoped the old man would 
inadvertently tell him something that would serve 
his turn. Old Goriot had spoken to him of his 
daughters only in reference to what Eugene had 
ventured to say of them publicly, the day he had 
made his two calls. 

“My dear monsieur,” he had said to him next 
day, “how could you think that Madame de Restaud 
was displeased with you for mentioning my name? 
My two daughters are very fond of me and 1 am a 
happy father, except that my two sons-in-law have 

behaved ill to me. I was unwilling to bring suffer¬ 
ing upon my dear girls by my quarrels with their 
husbands, and preferred to see them privately. 
This secrecy gives me a thousand joys, unknown 
to those fathers who can see their daughters when 
they like. 1 can’t, you see, so when the weather 

is fine, I go to the Champs-Elysees, after making 

sure from my daughters’ maids that their mistresses 
are to drive out. 1 wait along the way for them, 

and my heart beats when I see their carriages com- 

ing; they are charming in their pretty clothes, and- 
look at me with a smile that gilds the whole of 
nature for me like a sunbeam. Then 1 stay there 
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till they come back, and when I see them again, 
their airing has done them good, and given them a 
color in their cheeks. 1 hear somebody beside me 

saying; ‘What a pretty woman,’ and it makes my 

heart glad. Are they not of my own blood ? I love 

the horses that draw them, and 1 should like to be 

the little dog that lies on their knees. I live in 
their pleasures. Everybody has his own manner of 

loving, and as mine does no harm to anybody, why 

should people talk about me ? 1 am happy in my 
own way. Is it against the law for me to go to see 

my daughters in the evening, just as they are start¬ 
ing for a ball } 1 am dreadfully disappointed, if 1 
arrive too late and I am told ‘Madame has gone!’ 

Once 1 waited till three o’clock in the morning for 
Nasie, because it was two days since I had seen 
her. I almost died of joy! Please don’t speak to 
me again of my daughters, unless you have some¬ 
thing pleasant to say about them. They want to 
overwhelm me with gifts of every kind, but I pre¬ 
vent them from doing it, and say: ‘Keep your 

money 1 What do you expect me to do with it ? 1 
don’t need anything. ’ Really, my dear monsieur, 
what am I, after all } Nothing but a useless body, 

for my soul is always with my daughters. When 

you have seen Madame de Nucingen, you must tell 
me which of the two you prefer,” added the poor 

man, after a moment’s pause, as he saw that 

Eugene was making ready for a walk in the Tuile- 

ries, to pass the time before the proper hour for call¬ 
ing upon Madame de Beaus^ant, 
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This walk was fatal to the student Some ladies 

observed him; he was so young and handsome, and 

dressed with so much elegance and good taste! As 

he saw that he was the object of attention and pos¬ 

sible admiration, he forgot his honorable scruples 

and the sisters and aunt whom he had robbed. He 
had seen flying aloft, the demon who is so easily 
mistaken for an angel: Satan with his variegated 

wings, who scatters his rubies broadcast, shoots his 

golden shafts at the fronts of palaces, sheds a roseate 
light over women, and clothes with fictitious splendor 

the thrones of the earth, so unpretending in their 
origin; he had listened to the god of noisy vanity, 
whose glamor seems to us a symbol of power. 

Vautrin’s words, cynical though they were, had 
lodged in his heart, just as there lies engraved, in 
the memory of a maiden, the ignoble profile of the 
old hag, who has told her she may have “gold and 
love in plenty.” Eugene sauntered indolently about, 
and toward five o'clock, presented himself at the 

house of Madame de Beauseant, where he met with 

one of those cruel blows against which young hearts 
have no arms to defend themselves. Until then, he 
had found the viscountess full of the polite amenity 

and the smooth grace inculcated by an aristocratic 
education, but which is only complete when it 

comes from the heart. 

As he entered, Madame de Beauseant'said to him 
shortly, with an abrupt gesture: 

“Monsieur de Rastignac, it is impcfesible for me 

to see you; at least at present 1 I apft busy—'' 
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To an observer, and Rastignac had not been slow to 
become one, her phrase, gesture, look, and inflection 

of voice were the history of the character and habits 
of her class. He felt the iron hand under the velvet 
glove, the personality, the egotism, that lay.beneath 
the polished exterior; the wood beneath the var¬ 
nish. In short, he felt the sense of divine right 
that begins under the canopy of the throne and ends 
with the crest of the poorest gentleman. Eugene 
had allowed himself to be led too easily by the 
words of a woman to believe in the nobleness of 
her sex. Like other luckless mortals, he had signed 
in good faith the delightful compact that should 
bind a benefactor to the person he has obliged, the 
first article of which establishes a complete and con¬ 
secrated equality between noble natures. The 
good-will that unites two beings, is a celestial pas¬ 
sion as rare and as often misunderstood as true love. 
Both are born of the generosity of lofty souls. As 
Rastignac was anxious to get to the Duchess de 
Carigliano’s ball, he pocketed the affront. 

"Madame,” said he, with emotion, “if it were 
not ati important matter that is at stake, 1 should 
not haVe come to trouble you. If you are so kind 
as to ailow me to see you later, I can wait” 

"You may come and dine with me, then,” said 
she, somewhat confused by the harshness of her 

words, for she was a lady as good as she was great. 

Rastignac was touched by her sudden change of 

manner, but, as he went away, he said to himself: 

“1 must cringe, and bear every indignity. What 
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can other women be, if the best of them can, in a 

moment, forget her promises of friendship, and cast 

me off like an old shoe? Each for himself then? 
Still it is true that her hou^e is not a shop, and I 
am in the wrong, for wanting anything of her. As 
Vautrin says, 1 must make myself into a cannon¬ 
ball.” 

The student’s bitter reflections, however, were 

soon put to flight by the pleasure he felt in looking 
forward to dining with the viscountess. Thus, by 
a kind of fatality, the most trivial circumstances of 
his life conspired to precipitate him into that career, 
in which, according to the remarks of the terrible 
sphinx of the Vauquer household, he was to be 
obliged, as if upon the field of battle, to kill to avoid 
being killed and to deceive to avoid being deceived; 
in which he was to separate himself from his heart 
and conscience; to wear a mask upon his face; to 
play with men without mercy; and, as at Lacede- 
monia, to snatch at fortune, unperceived, in order to 
win the crown. When he returned to the viscount¬ 
ess, she met him with the same gracious kindness 
that she had always shown him. They went in 
together to the dining-room, where they found the 
viscount waiting for his wife, and the table spread 
with the luxury that, as everybody knows, reached 
its culminating point under the Restoration. 

Like many other men surfeited with enjoyment, 
Monsieur Beausfeant had lost his interest in all 
pleasures except those of good living; as an epicure, 

he belonged to the school of Louis XVIII. and the 
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Duke d’Escars, so that his table was conspicuous 
for the luxury both of the service and the viands. 
Eugene had never seen anything like it before, as 
it was the first time he had dined in a house in 
which social grandeur is hereditary. Fashion had 
just put an end to the suppers which used to wind 
up the balls of the Empire, and at which the officers 
were obliged to summon all their strength in order 
to be prepared for all the combats that awaited them 
both within and without. Eugene had, as yet, been 
only to balls, but the assurance for which he was 
afterwards so eminently distinguished, and which 
he was already beginning to acquire, prevented him 
from showing any foolish astonishment. Still, as 
he looked at the embossed silver, and the thousand 
refinements of the sumptuous table, as he admired 
the noiseless way, quite new to him, in which the 
dinner was served, it would have been difficult for a 
man of such ardent imagination as his, not to prefer 
a life of continual elegance to the privations he had 
been willing to embrace in the morning. His 
thoughts carried him back to his boarding-house for 
a moment, and he was overcome with such profound 
disgust, that he swore he would leave it in the 
month of January, to live in a cleaner house and 
also escape from Vautrin, whose heavy hand 
weighed upon his shoulder. If a man of intelligence 

considers the myriad shapes that corruption, whether 

silent or loud-tongued, assumes in Paris, he will 
marvel by what aberration the State establishes 
schools in which to assemble young men together. 
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for what reason pretty women are respected, and 
why the gold displayed by the money-changers does 
not fly off by magic from their tills. But if he 
comes to think how few examples of crime there 
are, particularly offences committed by young men, 
he will feel real respect for the patient Tantaluses 
who struggle against themselves and are almost 
always victorious. If the poor student could be 
well described in his contest with Paris, he would 
furnish one of the most dramatic subjects of our 
modern civilization. 

Madame de Beauseant looked in vain at Eugene 
to urge him to speak, for he would say nothing be¬ 
fore the viscount. 

"Are you going with me to the Opera, to-night?” 
asked the viscountess of her husband. 

“You cannot doubt how delighted I should be to 
obey you,” he answered, with a mocking courtesy 
that deceived Eugene; “but I am to meet a friend 
at the Variates.” 

“He means his mistress,” thought she. 

“Is not d’Ajuda to be with you this evening?” 
asked the viscount. 

“No,” said she, shortly. 

“Very well, if you must have a companion, take 
Monsieur de Rastignac. ” 

The viscountess looked at Eugene, with a smile. 

“It will be very compromising for you,” said she. 

“A Frenchman loves danger, because it leads to 

glory, as Monsieur de Chateaubriand has said,” 

answered Rastignac, with a bow. 
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A few moments later, he found himself at Madame 
de Beauseant’s side, in a coupe that was being 
rapidly driven to the fashionable theatre, and he 

thought, himself in fairyland as he entered a box 
opposite the stage, and saw all the opera-glasses in 
the house leveled at him as well as at the viscount¬ 
ess, whose dress was exquisite. He was passing 
from one enchantment to another. 

"You have something to say to me,” said Madame 
de Beauseant "Ah! look! there is Madame de 
Nucingen in the third box from us. Her sister and 
Monsieur de Trailles are on the other side.” 

While she was speaking, the viscountess directed 
her eyes toward the box where she expected to see 
Mademoiselle de Rochefide, but as Monsieur d’Ajuda 
was not there, her face lighted up wonderfully. 

"She is charming,” said Eugene, after looking at 
Madame de Nucingen. 

“She has white eyelashes.” 

“Yes, but what a pretty slender figure she has.” 

“Her hands are big.” 

"But she has lovely eyes. ” 

“Her face is too long.” 

"Still, that is distinguished.” 

“It is lucky for her that it is so. See how she 
keeps taking up her opera-glass and dropping it 
again. Every motion shows that she is a Goriot,” 
said the viscountess to Eugene’s great surprise. 

Madame de Beauseant was observing the house 
through her glass, and appeared not to be paying 
the slightest attention to Madame de Nucingen, yet 
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she did not lose a single gesture. The house was 
very brilliant, and Delphine de Nucingen was not a 

little flattered to find that she occupied the exclusive 
attention of Madame de Beauseant’s young, hand¬ 
some and well-dressed cousin. He would look at no 
one but her. 

“If you keep on staring at her in this way, you 
will make a scandal. Monsieur de Rastignac. You 
will never succeed if you throw yourself at people’s 
heads like that. ’’ 

“Dear cousin,” said Eugene, “you have already 
done much for me; if you are willing to complete 
the work you have undertaken, 1 only ask you to 
do me a favor which will cost you very little trouble, 
and will be of great service to me. I am in love.” 

“Already?” 

“Yes.” 

“And with this woman?” 

“Would my pretensions be listened to in another 
quarter ?” said he, with an expressive glance toward 
his cousin. “The Duchesse de Carigliano is a great 
friend of the Duchesse de Berri,” he went on after 
a pause. “You v/ill see her; have the kindness to 
introduce me to her, and to take me to the ball she 
is to give on Monday. 1 shall meet Madame de 
Nucingen there, and shall begin my first skirmish.” 

“With pleasure,” said she. “If you have already 
taken a fancy to her, your affairs of the heart are 
progressing finely. There is De Marsay in the box 
of the Princesse Galathionne. Madame de Nucin¬ 
gen is on the rack and looks spiteful. There is no 
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better moment for approaching a woman, especially 
when she is a banker’s wife. The ladies of the 
Chaussee-d’Antin are all fond of their revenge.” 

"What would you do in a similar case?" 

“I should suffer in silence.” 

Just then, the Marquis d’Ajuda presented himself 
in Madame de Beauseant’s box. 

“1 neglected my business, so as to come to you,” 
said he; "and 1 tell you of it, so that it may not be 
a sacrifice.” 

The brightness of the viscountess’s face taught 
Eugfene to discriminate between the expression of 
true love, and the affectations of Parisian coquetry. 
He was filled with admiration for his cousin; and 
saying nothing further, yielded his place to Monsieur 
d’Ajuda, with a sigh. 

“ What a grand, noble creature a woman is, when 
she loves like this,” thought he. “And this man 
is willing to betray her for a mere doll! How could 
one betray her.?” 

He felt overcome with childish rage, and would 
have liked to prostrate himself at Madame de Beau¬ 
seant’s feet He longed for the power of demons to 
transport her into his heart, as an eagle seizes a 
white sucking kid and carries it to his eyrie. He 
was humiliated to find himself in the great Museum 
of Beauty, without owning a picture there,—with¬ 
out a mistress of his own. 

“A mistress gives a man a position that is almost 
royal,” thought he. “It is the sign of power!” 

He looked at Madame de Nucingen, as a man who 
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has received an insult, looks at his enemy. The 
viscountess turned toward him with a glance that ex- 

pressed her gratitude for his discretion, The first 
act was at an end. 

“1 think you know Madame de Nucingen well 
enough to introduce Monsieur de Rastignac to her?” 
said she to the Marquis d’Ajuda. 

“She will be delighted to make his acquaint¬ 
ance,” said he. 

The handsome Portuguese rose, and took the 
student’s arm, and in the twinkling of an eye, 
Eugene found himself in Madame de Nucingen’s 
box. 

“Baroness,” began the marquis, “I have the 
honor of introducing to you the Chevalier Eugene 
de Rastignac, who is a cousin of the Vicomtesse de 
Beauseant. You have made so strong an impression 
upon him, that I was anxious to complete his hap¬ 
piness by leading him to his idol,” 

He spoke in a mocking tone that helped to pass 
off the brutal significance of his words; but a 
woman never takes a speech such as his amiss, 
provided it be correct in form. Madame de Nucin¬ 
gen smiled and offered Eugene her husband’s seat, 
as he had just left her. 

“1 do not venture to ask you to stay with me,” 
said she. “When a man is so fortunate as to be in 
Madame de Beauseant’s company,he remains there. ” 

“But it seems to me,” said Engine, in a low 
voice, “that if I want to please my cousin, 1 had 
better stay with you.—Before the arrival of the 

13 
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marquis, we were talking of you and your distin- 

guished appearance,” he added aloud. 

Monsieur d’Ajuda beat a retreat 

“Are you really going to stay with me.?’* said the 
baroness. “We can make each other’s acquaint¬ 
ance then; and Madame de Restaud has given me a 
very strong desire to see you.” 

“She cannot be in earnest, for she has closed her 
doors against me.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“lam conscientious enough to tell you the whole 
story; but 1 crave your indulgence, if 1 confide such 
a secret to you. 1 live in the same house with your 
father, but I did not know that Madame de Restaud 
was his daughter. I was imprudent enough to 
speak of him quite innocently, and so displeased 
your sister and her husband. The Duchesse de 
Langeais and my cousin were shocked by the bad 
taste of such filial apostasy; I told them the whole 
story, and they laughed like mad people over it. 

Afterwards, Madame de Beauseant drew a parallel 

between you and your sister, and speaking of you 

in the most flattering terms, told me how kind you 
were to my neighbor. Monsieur Goriot Indeed, 
how could you help being fond of him ? He adores 
you so passionately, that 1 feel jealous of him 
already. We talked about you this morning for two 
whole hours, and this evening, as I was dining with 

my cousin, 1 was so full of what your father had 
told me of you, that 1 said to her you could not be 
so handsome as you were affectionate. Madame de 
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Beaus^ant was anxious to gratify my fervent ad¬ 
miration, and invited me to come with her to-night; 

telling me, with her usual grace, that 1 should be 

sure to see you here.” 

“Then,” said the banker’s wife, "I am already 
indebted to you. At this rate, we shall soon be 
old friends.” 

“Though there would be nothing commonplace in 
a friendship with you,” said Ra-stignac, “1 can never 
wish to be your friend. ” 

These fooiish stereotyped phrases, that beginners 
are so fond of using, are sure to charm a woman, 
and it is only when they are read in cold blood that 
their meagreness is apparent The gestures, 
accent and look of a young man give them an incal¬ 
culable value. Madame de Nucingen was delighted 
with Rastignac, and then, like the rest of her sex, 
as she could find nothing to say in answer to his 

rapid questions, she reverted to something else. 

“Yes, my sister does herself harm by the way in 
■which she treats our poor father, who has really 

been all goodness to us. It was not until Monsieur 

de Nucingen absolutely commanded me not to re¬ 
ceive my father in the morning, that I gave up the 
point to him; and I was very unhappy about it for 
a iong time. 1 shed many tears. These violences 
coming after the brutalities of the marriage have 
been one of the chief causes which disturbed my 

domestic life. It is certain that 1 am thought.to be 
the happiest woman in Paris, but that, in reality, 1 
am the unhappiest You will think me crazy for 
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talking in this way to you, but you know my father, 

and on that ground, you cannot be a stranger to 

me.” 

“You have never found anybody yet," said 

Eugene, “who felt such a lively desire to place 

himself at your disposal. What are all women in 

search of? Happiness,” he resumed, in a voice 
that pierced her soul. “Then, if a woman’s happi- 

ness lies in being loved and adored; in having a 

friend to whom she can confide her wishes and 

fancies, her joys and pains; to whom she can un¬ 
veil her soul and show herself with all her fine 
qualities and pretty faults, without fear of betrayal; 
you may be sure that this loving, devoted, constant 

heart can belong only to a young man who has kept 
his illusions, who is ready to die at a gesture from 
you, who knows nothing of the world, and scorns to 
know anything of it, because you have become all 

the world to him. You will laugh at my ingen¬ 
uousness, but I have come fresh from the provinces, 
and have known none but noble souls. 1 thought 

that I could do without love. It has fallen to my lot 
to see my cousin and to read the secrets of her 
heart; I have learned from her the countless treas- 

ures of passion; and like Cherubini, I am in love 

with all women until 1 can devote myself to a single 
one among them. When 1 came in to-night and 

saw you, I felt borne toward you by a strong cur- 

rent. 1 had already thought much about you, but 1 

never dreamed that you were so beautiful. Ma- 

dame de Beauseant ordered me not to stare at you 
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SO hard, but she does not know the delight of look¬ 
ing at your pretty red lips, your white skin and soft 

eyes-1 know I am talking wildly, too, but let me 

go on.” 

A woman likes nothing better than to hear such 
sweet speeches; the most rigid saint listens to them, 
even when she cannot answer. After this begin¬ 
ning, Rastignac continued with what he had to say, 
in a low coquettish voice, and Madame de Nucingen 

smiled encouragingly, glancing from time to time 
toward De Marsay, who never left the box of the 
Princesse Galathionne. Rastignac stayed with Ma¬ 
dame de Nucingen until her husband came in to 

take her home. 

"I hope to have the pleasure of seeing you before 

the Duchesse de Carigliano’s ball,” said Eugene. 

“Zinze my vife infites you,” said the baron, a 
thick-set Alsatian, whose round face suggested a 
dangerous amount of cunning; “you are zure of 
peing veil rezeived.” 

“My affairs are progressing favorably, for she 
was not very angry when 1 asked her if she could 

love me. I have put a bit in the mare’s mouth, and 

now I have but lo jump on her back and guide her, ** 
said Eugene to himself, as he went to say good-night 

to Madame de Beauseant, who was preparing to 

leave with D’Ajuda. 

The poor fellow was quite unaware that the 

baroness had paid no attention to him and was ex¬ 
pecting a delusive and agonizing letter from De 
Marsay. In an elated frame of mind over what he 
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supposed to be his success, he accompanied his 
cousin as far as the peristyle, where the people 
were waiting for their carriages. 

"Your cousin is quite another man, now,” said, 
the Portuguese, with a laugh, to the viscountess, 
after Eugene had gone. “He means to break the 
bank, and as he is as supple as an eel, he is likely 
to succeed. You alone were clever enough to select 
for him a woman who is just looking about for con¬ 
solation.” 

"We must first find out,” said Madame de Beau- 
slant, “whether she still loves the man who has 
deserted her.” 



The student walked home from the Opira to the 
Rue Neuve-Sainte-Genevi4ve, with his head full of 
the most flattering projects. He had observed the 
attentive scrutiny bestowed upon him by Madame 
de Restaud, when he was in the viscountess’s box 
and also in that of Madame de Nucingen, and in¬ 
ferred that her doors would be no longer closed 
against him. He was confident of winning the 
favor of the marshal’s wife, so he expected shortly 
to acquire four important protectors in the very 
heart of fashionable Parisian society. Without 
thinking too much of ways and means, he could see 
beforehand that in the complicated play of the 
world’s interests, he must cling to a wheel in order 
to mount to the top of the machine, and he thought 
himself strong enough to put in a spoke. 

“If Madame de Nucingen takes an interest in 
me,’’ thought he, “1 will teach her how to manage 
her husband. Her husband is very successful in 
business, and might help me to make my fortune 
quickly.’’ 

He did not say this out bluntly, for he was not as 
yet shrewd enough to appreciate a situation, to sum 
it up and make his calculations. His ideas were 
floating along the horizon like light clouds, yet, 
though less fierce than Vautrin’s, if they had been 
passed through the crucible of conscience they 
(183) 
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would not have come out immaculate. It is by a 
series of such processes, that men reach the lax 
morality in vogue at the present time. To-day, 
more rarely than ever before, are to be seen those 
upright men of determined will, who never bend to 
evil, and who consider the slightest deviation from 
a straight path a crime; those splendid examples of 
virtue that have suggested two masterpieces, the 
Alceste of Molifere, and Jeanie Deans and her father 
in the more recent work of Walter Scott. Perhaps 
a work of the opposite description which should 
show the crooked ways through which an ambitious 
man of the world drives his conscience, when he 
tries to skirt along the edge of evil and succeeds in 
saving appearances and compassing his ends, might 
be quite as fine and dramatic. 

By the time Rastignac had reached the door of his 
boarding-house, he was in love with Madame de 
Nucingen, who had struck him as being as light and 
delicate as a bird. He recalled the bewitching soft¬ 
ness of her eyes, the exquisite silken texture of her 
skin, under which he could almost see the blood 
flowing, the enchanting tones of her voice, and her 
blond hair; he recalled everything; perhaps, too, his 
walk, which had set his blood in motion, aided the 
fascination she exerted over him. He knocked 
loudly at Father Goriot’s door. 

“I have seen Madame Delphine,” he cried. 

"Where.?” 

“At the Italiens.” 

“Was she enjoying herself?—Come in.” 
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The old man who had got up in his nightshirt, 
opened the door, and then went quickly back to 
bed. 

“Tell me all about her,” he begged. 

It was the first time that EugSne had entered 
Father Goriot’s room, and as he was fresh from see¬ 
ing the marvels of his daughter's dress, he could not 
repress a movement of astonishment on finding in 
what a hole the old man lived. There were no cur¬ 
tains at the windows, and the wall-paper, which was 
becoming unglued from the wall by the dampness, 
had shriveled up, disclosing bare patches of plaster 
discolored with smoke. The old man was lying on 
a wretched pallet, with no covering but one thin 
blanket and a wadded quilt made out of the good 
bits of Madame Vauquer’s old gowns. The floor 
was damp and very dusty. Opposite the window 
stood an old rosewood bureau with a rounded front, 
and copper handles twisted in the shape of vine- 
branches, decorated with leaves and flowers; and a 
shabby wooden-top washstand, on which were 
placed a basin and pitcher and shaving utensils. 
Father Goriot’s shoes lay in one corner, and beside 
the bed there was a little night-commode which had 
lost its door and marble top. In the chimney- 
corner, which bore no trace. of a fire, stood the 
square walnut table, the bar of which Father 
Goriot had used in crushing his silver dish. A for¬ 
lorn desk on which the old man's hat was lying, a 
cane-bottomed armchair and two other chairs com¬ 
pleted the miserable furniture of the room. The 
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tester of the bed, which was attached to the ceiling 
by a rag, supported a dirty strip of red and white 
checked cotton. The poorest messenger would 
have been better lodged in his garret than was 
Father Goriot in the house of Madame Vauquer. 
The chilling aspect of his room was heart-breaking 
to Eugene and reminded him of the saddest prison 
cell. Fortunately, Goriot could not see the expres¬ 
sion which Eugene’s countenance portrayed, as he 
put down the candle on the table beside the bed. 
The old man turned toward him, muffled to his chin 
in the bedclothes. 

“Which do you like best, Madame de Restaud or 
Madame de Nucingen?” 

“1 like Madame Delphine best,” replied EugSne, 
“because she is fonder of you.” 

On hearing these words, which were spoken with 
fervor, the old man stretched his arm out of bed to 
press Eugene’s hand. 

“Thank you, thank you,” he cried with emo¬ 
tion. “What did she say of me?” 

The student repeated the baroness’s words, taking 
care to embellish them, and the old man listened to 
what he had to say, as if it were the word of God. 

“Dear child!” said he, “yes, of course she loves 
me; but you must not believe what she told you of 
Anastasie. The two sisters are jealous of each 
other, don’t you see, and that is another proof of 
their affection for me. Madame de Restaud is fond 
of me, too, I know, for a father sees into his chil¬ 
dren’s hearts and judges their intentions, as God 
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does ours. One is quite as affectionate as the 
other. Oh I If I had had good sons-in-law, I should 
have been too happy, it is impossible that happi¬ 
ness should be perfect here below. If I could have 
lived with them, and have been allowed only to 
hear their voices, to know they were near me, and 
to see them going and coming, as it used to be when 
they were at home, how my heart would have re¬ 
joiced!—Were they well dressed?” 

“Yes,” said Eugene, “but. Monsieur Goriot, how 
does it happen that you are in such a garret, while 
your daughters are living in luxury?” 

“Dear me,” he answered, trying to look indiffer¬ 
ent, “whyshould I need anything better? I cannot 
explain it to you very well, for 1 cannot put two 
words together in a proper way. It is all there, ” he 
added, laying his hand on his heart. "My whole 
life lies with those two girls. If they enjoy them¬ 
selves, and are happy, if they are prettily dressed, 
and walk on soft carpets, what does it matter to me 
how 1 am dressed, or where 1 sleep ? 1 am never 
cold if they are warm, nor in bad spirits if they are 
gay. 1 have no griefs but theirs. When you are a 
father and listen to your children’s prattle, you will 
feel that they are your own, bone of your bone and 
flesh of your flesh, and the best part, too. You will 
be bound up in their existence, and their footsteps 
will stir your very heartstrings. I hear their 
voices everywhere, and a single sad look of theirs 
chills my blood. One day you will know what it 
is to care more for your children’s happiness than 
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your own. 1 cannot explain how it is; it is an in¬ 
ward instinct that spreads joy through your whole 
being. So 1 really live three lives. Shall I tell 
you Something very strange? When I became a 
father, I understood the nature of God. He exists 
everywhere, since all creation proceeded from Him, 
and so it is with me and my daughters. Only, I 
love my daughters better than God loves the world, 
because the world is not so beautiful as God, and 
my daughters are more beautiful than 1. They are 
so near to my soul, that 1 was sure you would see 
them this evening. Good heavens! 1 would black 
boots and run errands for any man who made my 
little Delphine as happy as a woman can be, when 
she is truly loved. 1 heard through her maid that 
little De Marsay is nothing but a cur and 1 felt like 
wringing his neck. What? Not love a pearl of a 
woman, with a voice like a nightingale and a figure 
like a statue? Where were her eyes when she 
married that great Alsatian blockhead? They 
ought both to have chosen attractive, amiable, 
young men, but after all, they followed their own 
inclinations.” 

There was something sublime about Father 
Goriot. Eugfene had never, till now, seen him 
aflame with love for his daughters. It is worthy of 
remark that true feeling acts like an inspiration. 
No matter how ordinary a man may be, when¬ 
ever he gives expression to a real and strong affec¬ 
tion, he is wrapped in an impalpable essence that 
alters his countenance, animates his gestures and 
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lends a new inflection to his voice. Under the 
stress of passion, the dullest being may reach the 
highest degree of eloquence of thought, if not of 
language, and seems to be transfigured. At this 
moment, the old man’s voice and gestures pos¬ 
sessed the communicative power that marks a great 
actor. Are not our fine feelings the poetry of the 
will ? 

“You may not be sorry to learn that she will 
probably break with De Marsay,” said Eugene. 
“The fellow has left her for the Princesse Gala- 
thionne, but I fell in love with Madame Delphine 
myself, this evening. ” 

“Pooh!” exclaimed Father Goriot. 

“I did indeed, and she did not dislike me, either. 
We talked of love for a full hour, and 1 am to go to 
see her on Saturday, the day after to-morrow.” 

“Oh! how fond I should be of you, my dear 
boy, if she cared for you. You are good and would 
be kind to her, but if you betrayed her 1 should cut 
your throat, without more ado. A woman can’t 
love twice, you know. Heavens! 1 am talking 
nonsense to you. Monsieur Eugfene, and it must be 
cold for you here. My God, did you really hear 
her speak, and what message did she send to me?” 

“Nothing,” said Eugene to himself. Then he 
added, aloud: “She sent you a daughter’s affection¬ 
ate kiss.” 

“Good-night, my boy! S!eep well, and may you 
have pleasant dreams, for your words have assured 
them to me. May God grant all your desires 1 You 
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have been a good angel to me this evening, and 
have brought my daughter near to me.” 

"Poor old man,” thought Eugene, as he was go¬ 
ing to bed; "it is enough to touch a heart of stone. 
His daughter thought no more of him than she did 
of the Grand Turk.” 

After this conversation, Father Goriot looked 
upon Eugene as an unexpected friend and confidant. 

■ They became attached to each other by the only tie 
that could ever bind the old man to another. Pas¬ 
sion never makes a false calculation, and Father 
Goriot foresaw that he should be nearer to his 
daughter and better received by her, if she cared for 
Eugene. Moreover, he had confided to the young 
man one of his sorrows, which was that Madame de 
Nucingen, whose happiness he prayed for a thou¬ 
sand times a day, had never known the sweetness 
of love. To use his own expression, Eugene was 
one of the most agreeable young men he had ever 
seen, and he thought he could be sure that his 
daughter would find in him the happiness of which 
she had till now been deprived. So it was that the 
old man felt for the student an ever-growing friend¬ 
ship, without which, it would have been impossible 
to obtain the facts concerning the close of this his¬ 
tory. 

Next morning, at breakfast, the persistence with 
which Father Goriot looked at Eugene, beside whom 
he had placed himself, the few words he addressed 
to him, and the change in his face, which usually 
presented the appearance of a plaster cast, surprised 
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the boarders. It was the first time Vautrin had seen 
the student since their talk together, and he was 
evidently anxious to read his soul. Before going to 
sleep, on the previous evening Eugene had measured 
the vast field that opened in front of him, and now 
on recollecting Vautrin’s project, he could not 
help thinking of Mademoiselle Taillefer’s dowry, 
and regarding her in the light in which even the 
most virtuous young man may regard a rich heiress. 
By chance their eyes met, and the poor girl was 
quick to observe how charming Eugene looked in his 
new attire. The glance they exchanged was ex¬ 
pressive enough to assure Eugfene that he was the 
object of the vague desires that fill a young girl’s 
heart and are directed toward the first attractive 
man she meets. He heard a voice crying: 

“Eight hundred thousand francs!” but he sud¬ 
denly plunged back into his memories of the night 
before, and it occurred to him that his ready-made 
passion for Madame de Nucingen would prove an 
antidote to the evil thoughts he had involuntarily 
entertained. 

“They sang Rossini’s Barber of Seville at the 
Italiens last night,” said he. “1 never heard such 
delightful music! Heavens, how lucky a man would 
be to have a box at the Opera!” 

Father Goriot snapped up his words, as eagerly 
as a dog watching for a movement of his master. 

“You men live in clover,” said Madame Vauquer, 
"you can do anything you please.” 

“How did you come home?” asked Vautrin. 
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"On foot," replied Eugene. 

"If it were I,” the tempter went on, "I should 
not like any such half-way pleasures. I should go 
in my carriage to my box at the Opera, and come 
back comfortably. Everything or nothing! That 
is my motto. ” 

"And a good one, too,” added Madame Vauquer. 

"Perhaps you are going to see Madame de Nucin- 
gen,” whispered Eugbne to Goriot. “She will be 
sure to receive you with open arms, for she will 
want you to tell her a thousand little details about 
me. 1 have learned that she would do anything in 
the world to be received at the house of my cousin, 
the Vicomtesse de Beauseant. Don’t forget that I 
love her too much not to try to procure her this 
gratification.” 

Rastignac made haste to set out for the Law 
School, as he wanted to stay as short a time as pos¬ 
sible in a house that was odious to him. He lounged 
about almost all day, a victim to the brain fever 
that besets a young man who has allowed his hopes 
to soar too high. He recalled Vautrin’s arguments 
and was reflecting on society in general, when he 
met his friend Bianchon in the Luxembourg Gardens. 

"What makes you look so serious.?” asked the 
medical student, taking his arm to walk up and 
down in front of the palace with him. 

"I am bothered by troublesome thoughts.” 

“Of what kind are they? You know that 
thoughts can be cured.” 

“How ?” 
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“By yielding to them.” 

“You are laughing at me, without knowing what 
I mean. Have you read Rousseau ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you remember the place where he asks the 
reader what he would do, if he could become rich 
by killing an old mandarin in China, by the sole 
act of his will, without stirring from Paris?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“Pooh I I have already come to my thirty-third 
mandarin.” 

“Don’t joke. Come, suppose you knew it were 
possible, and that a nod from you would do it, 
should you consent?” 

“Is he a very old mandarin ? But young or old, sick 
or well, my goodness—The deuce! No, I shouldn't. ” 

“You are a good fellow, Bianchon. But, suppose 
you loved a woman enough to turn yourself inside 
out for her, and that you needed lots of money for 
her dress, her carriage, and all her caprices?” 

“You want me to be sensible and you take my 
senses away!” 

“I am crazy, Bianchon; try to cure me. 1 have 
two sisters, beautiful and good as angels. How can 
I get together two hundred thousand francs for their 
marriage-portions, five years hence? You see 
there are circumstances in life, when a man must 
play for high stakes and not lose his chance of luck 
by betting pennies.” 

“You are putting the question that everybody 
13 
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has to solve at the entrance of life, and you want to 
cut the Gordian knot with your sword. If you 
mean to act thus, my dear fellow, you must be an 
Alexander, or else you will be sent to the galleys. 

1 am quite contented with the little round of ex¬ 
istence 1 shall create for myself in the country, 
where I expect to succeed my father in the dullest 
way imaginable. A man’s affections may be as 
perfectly satisfied in a small circle as in a vast 
sphere. Napoleon himself could not dine more than 
once, nor could he have more mistresses than a 
medical student who is a pupil at the Capucins. 
Our happiness, my dear fellow, will always be 
bounded by our head and our heels; and whether it 
costs a million a year or only a hundred louis, the 
intrinsic perception we have of it is the same. I con¬ 
clude in favor of the Chinaman’s life.” 

“Thank you, Bianchon, you have done me good. 

1 shall always be your friend.” 

“1 want to tell you,” Bianchon went on, “that 
just as 1 was coming out of the Cuvier lecture in 
the Jardin des Plantes, I caught sight of Michon- 
neau and Poiret sitting on a bench, talking with a 
man I saw hanging about the Chamber of Deputies, 
in the disturbances of last year, and who impressed 
me as a policeman disguised as a well-to-do bour¬ 
geois. We had better study that couple, and 1 shall 
tell you why, later. Now, good-bye, for 1 must go 
and answer the roll-call at four o’clock.” 

On returning to his boarding-house, Eugene found 
Father Goriot waiting for him. 
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"There is a letter from her,” said the old man. 
“See how pretty her handwriting is!” 

Eugene broke the seal and' read as follows: 

“MONSIEUR; 

" My father has told me that you are fond of the Italian 
music, and I should be delighted if you would do me the 
honor to accept a seat In my box. We shall have Fodor and 
Pellegrini on Saturday, and I am sure that you cannot refuse. 
Monsieur de Nucingen joins his entreaties to mine that you 
will come and dine quietiy with us. If you accept, you wiii 
make him very happy by reiieving him of the conjugai duty 
of accompanying me. You need not answer, only come, and 
believe me, with kind regards, 

“ D. DE N." 

"Show it to me,” said Father Goriot to Eugene, 
after he had finished reading the note. "You will 
go, won’t you?” he added, putting the paper to his 
nose. "How sweet it smells I Her fingers have 
touched it.” 

"No woman throws herself at a man’s head like 
this,” thought the student. "She wants to make a 
cat’s-paw of me to bring back De Marsay. She 
does this only out of spite.” 

“Well,” inquired Father Goriot, “of what are 
you thinking now?” 

Eugdne knew nothing of the delirious vanity that 
possessed certain women of the day, nor was he 
aware that a banker’s wife would make any sacri¬ 
fice to open a door in the Faubourg Saint-Germain. 
It was at the time when fashion exalted above all 
others those women who belonged to the society of 
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the Faubourg Saint-Germain, and were known as 
the ladies of the Petit-Chateau; among them Ma¬ 
dame de Beauseant, her friend the Duchesse de 
Langeais and the Duchesse de Maufrigneuse occu¬ 
pied the most distinguished place. Rastignac had 
not as yet learned the mad desire of the ladies of 
the Chaussee-d’Antin to enter that upper sphere 
where the constellations of their sex were conspic¬ 
uously shining. But his mistrust stood him in good 
stead, for it gave him self-possession and the bane¬ 
ful power of imposing conditions instead of accept¬ 
ing them. 

“Yes, I will go,” he replied. 

So it was his curiosity that drew him to Madame 
de Nucingen, whereas, if she had disdained him he 
might have been impelled toward her by passion. 
However, he waited with impatience for the ap¬ 
pointed hour, next day, as there is perhaps as much 
charm for a young man in his first intrigue as there 
is in his first love. The certainty of success calls 
into existence a thousand joys which men will not 
acknowledge, but which sometimes are the entire 
charm of some women. Desire is born no less of 
difficult than of facile triumph. All human passions 
are excited and kept alive by one or the other of 
these two causes that share the empire of love. 
Perhaps the division is in consequence of the differ¬ 
ence of temperaments, that great question that 
dominates society, no matter what may be said to 
the contrary. If a man of a melancholy disposition 
need the tonic of coquetry, a man of a nervous or 
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sanguine nature might beat a retreat on encounter¬ 
ing too persistent a resistance. To use other words, 
the elegy is as essentially lymphatic as the dithy¬ 
ramb is choleric. As he dressed himself, Eugene 
enjoyed to the full those trifling pleasures which a 
young man dares not mention, for fear of being 
laughed at, but which are so flattering to his vanity. 
As he brushed his hair, he recollected that a pretty 
woman’s eyes would stray over his dark curls. He 
allowed himself, in short, all the childish folly of a 
young girl preparing for a ball. He looked com¬ 
placently at his slender figure, as he smoothed down 
his coat. 

“It might be worse, certainly,” thought he. 

He went downstairs, where his fellow-boarders 
were already seated at table, and bore good-naturedly 
the burst of ridicule excited by his elegant appear¬ 
ance. It is a feature peculiar to boarding-houses 
that an elaborate costume causes universal astonish¬ 
ment. Nobody can put on a new garment without 
everybody else remarking upon it” 

“Kt, kt, kt, kt!” said Bianchon, making a sound 
with his tongue against his palate, as if he were 
urging on a horse. 

“You are dressed like a duke and peer of the 
realm,” exclaimed Madame Vauquer. 

“You are armed for conquest,” observed Made¬ 
moiselle Michonneau. 

“Cock-a-doodle-do!” cried the painter. 

“My compliments to your wife,” said the museum 
official. 
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"Has the gentleman a wife?” inquired Poiret 

“A wife with compartments; water-tight; guar¬ 
anteed not to fade, and costing from twenty-five to 
forty francs; with the fashionable checked pattern; 
warranted to wash; will wear forever; half wool 
and half cotton; cures toothache and the other dis¬ 
eases; patronized by the Royal Academy of Medi¬ 
cine 1 It is excellent, besides, for children, and still 
better for headaches, plethora, and other maladies 
of the eyes, ears and throat!” cried Vautrin, with 
the comic volubility and accent of a quack. " ‘How 
much does this treasure cost?’ you ask me gentle¬ 
men; ‘two sous?’ No, nothing at all. It is left 
over from the belongings of the Great Mogul, and 
all the sovereigns of Europe, not excepting the 
Grrrrrrand-Duke of Baden, have wanted to see 
it Walk straight in, and step into the little office. 
Come, strike up the band! Bourn, bourn, tra-la-la, 
bourn, bourn! Mister Clarinet, you are out of tune,” 
he went on, hoarsely, ‘‘I will rap you over the 
knuckles.” 

“Dear me, how amusing that man is,” said Ma¬ 
dame Vauquer to Madame Couture; “I should never 
be tired of him.” 

In the midst of the jests and laughter that greeted 
Vautrin’s comic speech, Eugene was able to catch a 
furtive glance from Mademoiselle Taillefer, who was 
leaning over to whisper something in Madame 
Couture’s ear. 

“There is the cab,” Sylvie announced. 

‘‘Where is he going to dine ?” asked Bianchon. 
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"At Baroness de Nucingen’s.” 

“She Is Father Goriot’s daughter,’’ added the 
student 

At this, all eyes were fixed upon the old man, 
who was gazing at Eugene with something like 
envy. 




Rastignac drove to the Rue de Saint-Lazare, and 
stopped at the door of an airily-built house, with 
slender columns and narrow portico, that would be 
put in the category of what is called pretty in Paris; 
a true banker’s house, full of expensive elegance, 
stucco-work, and stairways of marble mosaic. He 
found Madame de Nucingen in a little drawing-room 
decorated with Italian frescoes that gave it the air 
of a coffee-house. The baroness was in low spirits, 
and the efforts she made to conceal her annoyance 
interested Eugene the more, as they were evidently 
genuine. He had expected that his presence would 
make her happy, yet he found her in despair; and 
the disappointment piqued his vanity. 

“1 have small claim to your confidence,” he said, 
after playfully alluding to her preoccupation; “but 
if 1 am in the way, 1 rely upon your good faith to 
tell me so frankly. ” 

“Stay,” said she, “for 1 should be alone if you 
went. My husband is to dine out, and 1 don’t want 
to be left by myself, for I need to be distracted.” 

“What is the matter with you ?” 

“You are the last person to whom 1 could tell 
that,” she cried. 

“I must know. Perhaps your secret has some¬ 
thing to do with me.” 

“Perhaps! No, indeed,” she continued, “it is 
( 201 ) 
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one of those family quarrels that should be buried 
at the bottom of one’s heart. As 1 told you the day 
before yesterday, I am not happy. Chains of gold are 
the heaviest of all.” 

When a woman tells a young man that she is 
unhappy, and the young man is clever, well-dressed, 
and has fifteen hundred francs pin-money in his 
pocket, he is apt to become a fop, and think just as 
Eugene did. 

‘‘What more can you wish?” he returned. ‘‘You 
are young, beautiful, rich and beloved.” 

‘‘I don’t want to talk of myself,” said she, with 
a perverse turn of her head. ‘‘We are to dine alone 
together, and then are going out to hear some de¬ 
lightful music. Am 1 to your taste?” she asked, 
getting up to show her gown, that was made of 
white cashmere, covered with costly Persian em¬ 
broidery. 

‘‘Would that you were all mine!” exclaimed 
Eugene. ‘‘You look charming.” 

‘‘You would have a very wretched piece of prop¬ 
erty,” said she, smiling bitterly. ‘‘There is noth¬ 
ing here to show you how miserable 1 am, and yet, 
in spite of appearances, I am in despair. My 
troubles keep me awake at night, and I shall lose 
my good looks.” 

‘‘That would be impossible,” said the student. 
‘‘But 1 am curious to hear of a sorrow that devoted 
love cannot put to flight.” 

‘‘Ah! if I confided in you, you would leave me,” 
she replied. 




IN THE RUE DE SAINT-LAZARE 


“/ don't want to talk of myself',' said she, with 
a perverse turn of her head. “ We are to dine alone 
together, and then are going out to hear some de¬ 
lightful music. Am I to your taste ? ” she asked, 
getting up to show her gown, that was made of 
white cashmere, covered with costly Persian em¬ 
broidery. 

“ Would that you were all mine 1" exclaimed 
Eugene. 
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*‘Your lovfe for me, is, as yet, only the kind of 
pastime habitual with men; if you really loved me, 
you would be in absolute despair. You see I had 
better say nothing farther; For Heaven’s sake, let 
us talk of something else. Come and let me show 
you my rooms.” 

“No, let us stay here,” answered Eugene, sitting 
down on a sofa before the fire, beside Madame de 
Nucingen, of whose hand he boldly possessed him¬ 
self. 

She let him keep it, and even pressed it upon his 
with a concentrated energy that betrayed strong 
emotion. 

“Listen to me,” began EugSne; “if you are in 
trouble, you ought to take me into your confidence. 

1 want to prove to you that I love you for your own 
sake. Either you must speak and tell me your 
worries, so that I may help you out of them, even 
at the cost of killing six men, or I shall go away and 
never come back. ” 

“Then I shall put you to the test at once,” cried 
she, striking her forehead, in despair, as some sud¬ 
den thought crossed her mind. "Yes,” she added, 
to herself, “there is no way left me but this.” 

She rang the bell. 

“Is the baron’s carriage ready?” she asked of the 
servant 

“Yes, madame.” 

“1 shall take it then, and you can give him my 
carriage and horses. Don’t serve the dinner till 
seven o’clock.” 
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“Come, make haste,” she continued, speaking 
to Eugene, who thought he must be dreaming, when 
he found himself by her side, in Monsieur Nucin- 
gen’s coupi 

“Take us to the Palais-Royal, near the TheStre- 
Francais,” said she to the coachman. 

During the drive, she appeared agitated, and re¬ 
fused to answer the thousand questions showered 
upon her by Eugene, who did not know what to 
make of the firm, mute resistance he encountered. 

“She will escape me in a moment,” thought he. 

He almost lost his self-control, but as the carriage 
stopped, the baroness looked at him in a way to 
silence his mad words. 

"Do you really love me?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, trying to hide his anxiety. 

“You will think no harm of me, no matter what 
1 ask of you ?” 

“No.” 

“Will you obey me?” 

“Blindly.” 

“Have you ever gambled?” she inquired in a 
shaking voice. 

“Never.” 

“Now, I breathe again. You will be lucky. 
There is my purse,” said she. “Take it; it con¬ 
tains a hundred francs; all that I, who am such a 
happy woman, own. Find your way to a gambling- 

house; there are plenty of them in the Palais-Royal, 
though 1 do not know exactly where. Risk my 
hundred francs at a game called roulette, and lose 
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them all, or bring me back six thousand francs. I 
shall tell you my troubles on your return.” 

“ The devil take me, if 1 understand what you 
want me to do. Still, I will obey you,” said he, 
and his heart thrilled as he thought: “She will 
compromise herself with me, and then she can re¬ 
fuse me nothing.” 

He took the pretty purse, and after inquiring of a 
shopkeeper the way to the nearest gaming-house, 
he turned in at Number 9 . He ran upstairs, gave 
his hat to a man-in-waiting; then entered the room 
and asked where the roulette was. A servant led 
him in front of a long table, and to the surprise of 
the spectators who watched him closely, he inquired, 
without embarrassment, where he should place his 
stakes. 

“ If you put a louis on one of these thirty-six 
numbers, and the number turns up, you will have 
thirty-six louis,” answered a respectable-looking 
old man with white hair. 

Eugene deposited his hundred francs on the num¬ 
ber of his age, twenty-one. A cry of astonishment 
was heard before he was aware of what had hap¬ 
pened. He had won without knowing it. 

“ Take up your money,” said the old gentleman, 
" you can’t win twice on the same number.” 

Eugene took a rake that the old man handed him, 
drew in three thousand six hundred francs, and 

still in ignorance of the game, placed them on the 
red. The lookers-on watched him enviously, when 
they found he was going to play again. The wheel 
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turned, he had won a second time, and the banker 
pushed him another three thousand six hundred 
francs. 

“You have now seven thousand two hundred 
francs,” the old gentleman whispered in his ear. “If 
you follow my advice, you will take your leave, for 
the red was turned up eight times running. If you 
are charitably inclined, you will show your grati¬ 
tude for this good counsel by relieving the needs of 
one of Napoleon’s old prefects, who is in great dis¬ 
tress.” 

Rastignac, who was in a bewildered state of 
mind, allowed the old man with white hair to take 
ten louis from him, and ran downstairs with his 
seven thousand francs, still understanding nothing 
about the game, but stupefied by his good luck. 

“Where are you going to take me next?” said 
he, as he showed the seven thousand francs to Ma¬ 
dame de Nucingen, after shutting the carriage door 
behind him. 

Delphine folded him in a wild embrace, and 
kissed him warmly, though without passion. 

“You have saved me,” she cried, as the tears of 
joy rained down her cheeks. 

“1 am going to tell you everything, my friend, 
for you will be my friend, won’t you ? As you see 
me, I am rich and prosperous, and have everything 
I wish, or at least it appears so. You may as well 

know that Monsieur de Nucingen will not allow me 
a penny of my own: he pays for the expenses of 
the house, of course, and for my carriages and 
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boxes, but he gives me an entirely insufficient sum 
for my dress, and keeps me in secret poverty, by 
the malice of forethought. I am too proud to entreat 
him, and should I not be the'lowest of all creatures, 
if I bought his money at the price at which he is 
willing to sell it? 1 owned seven hundred thousand 
francs, and how is it that 1 allowed him to plunder 
me ? Because of my pride and indignation. We 
girls are so young and innocent when we begin our 
married life! I could not bring myself to pronounce 
the words which were to ask my husband for 
money; 1 dared not; I used up my own savings and 
all that my poor father could give me; then I fell 
into debt. 1 was horribly deceived in my marriage, 
but I cannot speak of it to you: it is enough for you 
to know that I would rather jump out of the window 
than live with Nucingen on terms other than our 
each having separate apartments. When I was 
obliged to tell him of my foolish debts for jewels and 
such knickknacks,—for you know our poor father 
brought us up in luxury—I suffered martyrdom, but 
1 had courage to tell him in the end. Had 1 not a 
fortune of my own? Nucingen flew into a passion 
and told me that 1 should ruin him, and other in¬ 
sulting things. I wished to be a hundred feet below 
the earth. As he had taken my dowry, he paid my 
debts, but he stipulated that 1 should afterwards 
keep my personal expenses within a fixed sum, and 
1 resigned myself for the sake of peace. Since 
then,” she went on, “I have been foolish enough 
to minister to the vanity of some one whom you 
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know. Though he has deceived me, it would be 
wrong for me to do injustice to the nobleness of his 
character. Still, it was shameful of him to desert 
me, for a man ought never to desert a woman to 
whom he has tossed a handful of gold in her hour of 
need. You, dear, young, pure soul of twenty-one, 
you can’t understand how a woman can take money 
from a man; yet, heavens! is it not natural to share 
everything with the person to whom we owe our 
happiness ? When everything has been given, who 
couid mind a little more or less? Nobody thinks 
anything of money, until love is dead. Are not 
lovers bound for life ? Who foresees a separation, 
when he believes himself truly loved ? You swear 
to us that your love is eternal, how, then, can our 
interests be distinct? You cannot imagine how 
much 1 suffered to-day, when Nucingen refused to 
give me six thousand francs, and I know he squan¬ 
ders as much as that every month on his mistress, 
who is an opera-dancer. 1 wanted to kill myself, 
and the maddest thoughts passed through my head. 
There were moments when 1 could have envied the 
lot of a servant, even that of my own maid. Could 
I ask help of my father? impossible! Anastasie 
and 1 have drained him of everything. My poor 
father would have sold himself for six thousand 
francs if he could. I should have tortured him for 
nothing. I was mad with grief, but you have saved 
me from shame and death. 1 owed you this ex¬ 
planation, for I had behaved very unreasonably to¬ 
ward you. When you left me and 1 lost sight of 
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you, I wanted to escape on foot, but where could I 
go? I don’t know. This is the life of half the 
women of Paris; an outward show of luxury, and a 
heart full of cares. I know some poor creatures who 
are still more wretched than I. Some women are 
obliged to get false bills made out by their trades¬ 
men, and others are forced into robbing their hus¬ 
bands, and making them believe that a cashmere 
shawl worth a hundred louis was sold for five hun¬ 
dred francs, or, if it cost five hundred francs, that it 
was sold for a hundred louis. There are even some 
poor women who starve their children, and stoop to 
dishonest means in order to get a new gown. I am 
innocent of such odious deceptions. Listen to the 
worst of all. Some women sell themselves to their 
husbands in order to rule them, but 1, at least, am 
free I I could make Nucingen cover me with gold, 
but I had rather suffer with my head resting on the 
heart of a man whom 1 can esteem. Ahl This 
evening. Monsieur de Marsay will have no right to 
look at me as a woman whom he has paid. ” 

She attempted to hide her tears from Eugene, and 
dropped her face in her hands, but he drew them 
away, so that he might look at her, for her emotion 
made her beautiful. 

"Isn’t it horrible to mingle money with one’s 
affections? You cannot love me now,’’ said she. 

This mixture of good feeling that makes a woman 

great and the faults that the actual state of society 
obliges her to commit, distracted Eugene; he ad¬ 
mired this lovely woman, so artlessly indiscreet in 
14 
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her expressions of grief, and poured out a flood of 
sweet and soothing words. 

“You won’t use this as an arm against me,” said 
she; “promise me that you will not.” 

“Ahl 1 am incapable of such baseness,” he ex¬ 
claimed. 

She took his hand, and in a charming impulse of 
gratitude, held it against her heart. 

“Thanks to you,” said she, “1 am free and 
happy once more. I have been in the grasp of an 
iron hand. Now I wish to live simpiy, and spend 
as iittle as possible. You will always like me, no 
matter how I am dressed, won’t you? Keep this,” 
she continued, taking only six of the banknotes 
from him. “1 really owe you three thousand francs, 
for 1 consider myself in partnership with you.” 

Eugene resisted manfuily, but on the baroness 
saying that she should regard him as her enemy, if 
he were not her accomplice, he accepted the money. 

“It will be something put away against an evil 
day,” said he. 

“That is just what 1 was afraid of,” cried she, 
turning pale. “If you wish me to be anything to 
you, swear to me that you will never gamble again. 
Good heavens! what if I should corrupt your morals ? 
I should die of grief.” 

They stopped at her door. The contrast of such 
wealth and such poverty made Eugene giddy, and 

some of Vautrin’s sinister words returned to echo in 
his ears. 

“Sit down there,” said the baroness, as they 
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entered the room, pointing to a sofa beside the fire. 
“I have a very difficult letter to write 1 advise 
me." 

"Don’t write,” said Eugfiiie, “put the banknotes 
in an envelope, address it, and send it to him by 
your maid.” 

“You are a perfectly delightful creature,” said 
she. “That comes from your having been well 
brought-up. You are a real De Beauseant,” she 
added, smiling. 

“She is charming,” thought Eugene, who was fall¬ 
ing deeper and deeper in love. 

He let his eyes wander over the room that was 
furnished with voluptuous elegance, like that of a 
rich courtesan. 

"Now, have I pleased you?” she asked, ringing 
for her maid. 

“Therfese,” said she, “take that yourself to Mon¬ 
sieur de Marsay, and give it up only into his hands. 
If you don’t find him at home, bring me back the 
letter.” 

Ther^se left the room, after darting a knowing 

look at Eugfene. On dinner being announced, Ras- 
tignac offered his arm to Madame de Nucingen, who 
led the way into a handsome dining-room, where 
he found the same luxury in the appointments of 
the table that had delighted him at his cousin’s. . 

“Whenever the Italian opera is sung,” said she, 
“you must come and dine with me, and be my es¬ 
cort in the evening.” 

“1 should dearly like such a pleasant existence,” 
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said he, "if it could last, but I am only a poor stu¬ 
dent who has his fortune to make. ” 

“it will be made for you,” she answered with a 
laugh. "You see things arrange themselves: I 
never expected to be so happy.” 

It is in a woman’s nature to attempt to prove the 
impossible by the possible, and make presentiments 
take the place of facts. When Madame de Nucingen 
and Rastignac entered her box at the Opera Bouf- 
fons, she looked so pleased and handsome, that her 
friends indulged in the petty calumnies against 
which a woman is defenceless, and which, though 
absolutely without foundation, are but too apt to 
influence public opinion. When a man knows 
Paris well, he believes nothing he hears, and says 
nothing of what he sees. Eugene held the hand of 
the baroness, and both under the influence of an 
emotion more or less genuine, exchanged impressions 
on the sensations they received from the music. 
They passed an intoxicating evening, and when 
they went out together, Madame de Nucingen in¬ 
sisted on taking Eugene in her carriage as far as 
the Pont Neuf, although she refused him a single 
one of those kisses she had so prodigally lavished 
upon him at the Palais-Royal. Eugene reproached 
her for her inconsistence. 

“That,” she replied, “was the expression of my 
gratitude for your unexpected devotion, but now it 

would be a promise.” 

“And you are so ungrateful as not to be willing 
to make me one I” 
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He was angry, but with an impatient gesture 
that enraptured her lover, she gave him her hand to 
kiss, and he took it with a bad grace that delighted 
her. 

“I shall see you at the ball on Monday,” said 
she. 

As Eugene walked home in the bright moonlight, 
he fell into a serious reverie. He was at once 
pleased and displeased; pleased with an adventure 
which would probably end by giving him possession 
of the object of his desires, one of the prettiest and 
best-dressed women in Paris; and displeased to find 
all his projects for the future impracticable. It 
was then that he understood the reality of those 
vague thoughts that had floated through his mind 
the night before, for failure invariably strengthens 
the sense of imaginary right. The deeper Eugene 
dipped into Parisian life, the less willing was he to 
remain poor and obscure. He fingered the thousand- 
franc banknote in his pocket, and concocted a thou¬ 
sand plausible reasons for appropriating it. He 
finally reached the house in the Rue Neuve-Sainte- 
Genevifeve, and on going upstairs saw a light. 
Father Goriot had left his door open and his candle 
lighted, so that the student should not forget to 
come in and tell him about hh daughter. Eugene con¬ 
cealed nothing from him. 

“Then they think I am ruined,” cried Father 

Goriot in an agony of jealousy and despair, “but I 

have still thirteen hundred francs a year! Good 

God! Poor little girl, why didn’t she come to me ? 1 
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should have sold my stock, we could have used 
part of the capital, and I should have bought an 

annuity with the rest. Why didn’t you come and 
tell me of her trouble, my boy? How could you 
have the heart to venture her poor little sum of a 
hundred francs? It is heartrending! This is what 
it means to have sons-in-law! If 1 had them 
here, 1 should wring their necks! O God! did she 

really cry?” 

“Yes, with her head on my waistcoat,” said 
Eugene. 

“Oh! give it to me,” exclaimed Father Goriot, 
“was it really wet with the tears of my daughter, my 
dear Delphine, who never used to cry when she was 

little? 1 will buy you another, but don’t wear that 
any more; leave it to me. According to the mar¬ 
riage articles, she ought to have her own property. 
To-morrow I am going to look up Derville, a lawyer, 

and 1 shall insist upon her fortune being invested 

for her. I know the law, and an old dog like me 
will find his teeth again.” 

“Look, here are a thousand francs she wanted to 

give me out of our winnings. Keep them for her, 

in the waistcoat pocket.” 

Goriot gazed at EugJne, and stretched out to take 

his hand, on which he dropped a tear. 

“You will succeed in life,” said the old man, “for 

God is just. You see I know something about hon- 

esty, and 1 can assure you that there are few men 

like you. Do you want me to love you, too, like a 
child of mine? Now, go to bed; you can sleep, for 
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you are not yet a father. She cried, did she ? And 

1 must learn it now, 1 who was eating my dinner in 

peace, like a blockhead, while she was in trouble; 1 
who would sell the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to 
spare either of them a single tear!” 

"On my word,” said Eugene to himself as he 
went to bed, “I think 1 shall be a good man all my 
life. There is some pleasure in following the dic¬ 
tates of conscience.” 

Perhaps only those who believe in God do good in 
secret, and Eugfene believed in God. 

Next day at the hour appointed for the ball, Ras- 
tignac went to Madame de Beauseant’s, who took 
him to introduce him to the Duchesse de Carig- 

liano. 

He was most graciously received by the marshal’s 
wife, and soon met with Madame de Nucingen. Del- 
phine had dressed herself to please everybody, so 
that she might the better please Eugene, and she 
was eagerly awaiting the moment when she should 

catch his eye, though she believed that she was 

concealing her impatience. It was a blissful moment 
for a man who could read a woman’s emotions. 
Who has not often taken pleasure in delaying the 

expression of his opinion, in fancifully disguising 

his approbation, or in eliciting a confession by the 

anxiety he causes? And who has not exulted in 

those fears that he knew a smile of his could dissi¬ 
pate? As the ball went on, it occurred to the stu- 

dent to take the measure of his position, and he 

saw that he had a place in the world as the 
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acknowledged cousin of Madame de Beaus4ant 
The conquest of Madame de Nucingen, too, which 
was already attributed to him, brought him into such 
prominence that all the young men looked at him 
with envious eyes, and as he surprised the glances 
of some among them, he enjoyed the first fruits of 
vanity. As he walked from one room to another, 
and passed through various groups of people, he 
heard them discussing his good luck; all the women 
foretold his success. Delphine was afraid of losing 
him, and promised to give him that evening the kiss 
that she had so harshly refused the night before. 
During the ball, Rastignac received several invita¬ 
tions. His cousin presented him to several ladies 
of aristocratic pretensions, whose houses were said 
to be agreeable, and he found himself launched on 
the great world of fashionable Parisian society. 
This delightful evening made a brilliant beginning 
for him, and he was destined to remember it all his 
life, as a girl remembers the ball that was the scene 
of her triumphs. At breakfast next morning, as he 
was talking about his success to Father Goriot, be¬ 
fore the other boarders, Vautrin began to smile in a 
most diabolical manner. 

“And so you think, do you,” cried the fierce 
logician, “that a young man of fashion can live in 
the Rue Neuve-Sainte-Genevi^ve, at the Vauquer 
Establishment, in all ways a most respectable 
boarding-house, no doubt, but anything rather than 
fashionable ? It is substantial, the food is abundant, 
and it is proud of having been the transient abode 
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of a Rastignac; but still it is in the Rue Neuve- 
Sainte-Genevi^ve,and is blameless of luxury because 
it is purely patriarchalorama. My young friend,” 
Vautrin went on, continuing to jest in a fatherly 
manner, “if you want to cut a figure in Paris, you 
must have three horses and a tilbury in the morn¬ 
ing, and a coupe in the evening; nine thousand 
francs in all for your carriages. You would be un¬ 
worthy of your destiny, if you spent less than three 
thousand francs at the tailor’s, six hundred francs 
at the barber’s, three hundred francs at the boot¬ 
maker’s, and three hundred francs at the hatter’s. 
Your washerwoman will cost you a thousand francs 
a year. Young men of fashion are obliged to be ex¬ 
tremely particular about their linen, for it is more 
noticed than anything elSe. Love and the church 
require immaculate altar-cloths. That makes four¬ 
teen thousand francs, and I don’t mention what 
you will lose in gambling, betting and making 
presents, but you certainly need two thousand 
francs for pin-money. 1 have led the kind of life, 
and 1 know the outlay. Add to these necessary ex¬ 
penses, three hundred louis for your food and a 
thousand francs for your roost. Come, my boy, you 
must have twenty-five thousand a year in your 
pocket or you will stick in the mud, a laughing-stock, 
shorn of your future, your success and your mis¬ 
tresses! 1 have forgotten your valet and your 
groom. Can Christophe carry your love-letters? 
Andean you write them on the paper you are in the 
habit of using? That would be suicidal. Believe 
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an old man of experience,” he added in a louder 
tone of his base voice. “Either take yourself off 
to a virtuous attic with work for your spouse, 
or else choose another career." 

Vautrin winked and leered in the direction of Ma¬ 
demoiselle Talllefer in a way that recalled and re¬ 
capitulated the beguiling arguments with which he 
had tried to corrupt the student’s heart For some 
days after this, Rastignac led the most dissipated 
kind of life. He dined almost daily with Madame de 
Nucingen, and then went with her into society. 
He came home at three or four in the morning, rose 
and dressed at noon, and drove in the Bois with 
Delphine, when the weather was fine, wasting his 
time without a notion of its value. He panted for 
the education of luxury amd its fascinations, with 
the impatient ardor of the calyx of the female date, 
waiting for the fertilizing pollen of its hymen. He 
played high, losing and gaining great sums, and 
gradually accustomed himself to the extravagant life 
of the young men of Paris. He had returned the 
fifteen hundred francs to his mother and sisters out 
of his first winnings, and had sent them pretty gifts 
at the same time. Although he had already anr 
nounced his intention of leaving the Vauquer board¬ 
ing-house he was still there at the end of January, 
and did not know how to leave. Almost all young 
people are subject to a law apparently inexplicable, 
but the cause of which is in their own youth and in 
their mad onslaught upon pleasure. Whether rich 
or poor, they never have money enough for the 
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necessities of life, though they can always find 
enough to gratify their caprices. They are lavish 
when they can succeed in obtaining credit, but par¬ 
simonious about everything that calls for cash, and 
seem to make themselves amends for what they 
have not, by squandering whatever is within their 
reach. To put it briefly, a student will take much 
better care of his hat than of his coat. A tailor’s 
large gains put him necessarily in the position of a 
creditor, whereas a hatter’s modest profits make 
him one of the most stubborn of tradesmen toward 
those with whom he is forced to come to terms, if 
the young man who is sitting in the balcony at the 
theatre presents a gorgeous waistcoat to the view 
of a pretty woman’s opera-glass, it is doubtful 
whether he has a pair of socks; the hosier is per¬ 
emptory in his demands for ready money. So it 
was with Rastignac. His purse, that was always 
empty for Madame Vauquer, was always full for the 
requirements of his own vanity, and these ill-regu¬ 
lated alternations never allowed him to discharge 
his most natural debts. In order to leave the ig¬ 
noble and foul smelling boarding-house where his 
pride suffered periodical humiliation, he would have 
been obliged to pay his hostess for a month in ad¬ 
vance and buy furniture for a bachelor apartment 
This was always impossible for him to accomplish. 
Though Rastignac knew how to raise money for 
gambling, by purchasing gold watches and chains 
from his jeweler, dearly paid for out of his hoard of 
winnings, and then carrying them to the Mont-de- 
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Piet6, that sombre and discreet friend of youth, he 
was without ingenuity or daring when it came to 
paying for his board and lodging, or buying the tools 
that were indispensable in his profession of a man 
of fashion. He couid not find his inspiration in 
vulgar necessity or in debts contracted for needs 
that had long been satisfied. Like most of those 
who live this happy-go-lucky life, he waited till the 
last moment before settling accounts that would 
have been sacred in the eyes of a bourgeois, just as 
Mirabeau never paid for his living except when it 
appeared under the compelling power of a bill of ex¬ 
change. Toward this time, Rastignac had spent 
his money and fallen into debt, and began to under¬ 
stand that it. would be impossible for him to continue 
his manner of existence without fixed resources. 
Still, though he kicked against the pricks of his 
precarious situation, he knew he was incapabie of 
renouncing the great enjoyment of the iife he was 
leading, and determined to continue it at any price. 
The chances on which he had relied for making his 
fortune were growing chimericai, while the real ob¬ 
stacles in his way were increasing. On his initia¬ 
tion into the domestic secrets of Monsieur and 
Madame de Nucingen, he had learned that to turn 
his love into a money-making machine, a man must 
have sunk deep in shame, and be willing to re¬ 
nounce the noble ideals that alone absolve the faults 
of youth. He had vowed himself to a life that was 
outwardly brilliant but inwardly consumed by secret 
remorse, and the fleeting pleasures of which were 
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doomed to be dearly expiated by lasting anguish. 
He had plunged into it, and, like the Absent Man of 
La Bruy^re, had made his bed in the slime of the 
ditch, though like him he Had as yet contaminated 
but his outermost garment 




“Have you killed your mandarin?” Bianchon 
asked of Rastignac, one day, as they were getting 
up from table. 

“Not yet,” he answered, “but he is at the death- 
agony.” 

The medical student took this as a joke, and, yet 
it was not. It was the first dinner Eugfene had 
taken at the boarding-house for some time past, and 
he had been absorbed in thought during the course 
of the meal. Instead of going out at dessert, he 
remained in the dining-room, beside Mademoiselle 
Tafllefer, toward whom he cast expressive glances 
from time to time. There were still a few boarders 
at the table eating nuts, and some of the others 
were walking up and down, finishing the discussions 
they were engaged in. As usual, they dropped off 
one by one, as each happened to fancy, according 
to the greater or less degree of interest he took in 
the conversation, or the relative excellence of his 
digestion. In winter, it was rare for the dining¬ 
room to be entirely empty before eight o’clock, the 
hour when the four women were left together to take 
their revenge for the silence that the presence of so 
many men had imposed upon their sex. Vautrin 
was struck by Eugene’s preoccupation, and re¬ 
mained in the dining-room, although he had at first 
shown a disposition to leave it, keeping himself in 
(223) 
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the background so as to make Eugene think that he 
had gone. Then, instead of going off with the last 
of the boarders, he slyly stationed himself in the 
parlor. He had read the student’s mind and fore¬ 
seen a crisis. It was true that Rastignac was in¬ 
volved in a perplexity known to many other young 
men of his kind, for whether Madame de Nucingen 
loved him or was merely flirting with him, she had 
certainly made him suffer all the tortures of a gen¬ 
uine passion, bringing to bear against him the re¬ 
sources of a Parisian woman’s diplomacy. After 
having compromised herself in the eyes of the world, 
in order to obtain a firm hold of Madame de Beau- 
seant’s cousin, she hesitated about actually giving 
him the rights which he was supposed to possess. 
During the last month, she had so thoroughly’in¬ 
flamed his senses that she had succeeded in taking 
his heart by storm. Though in the early days of 
their acquaintance Rastignac had thought himself 
her master, Madame de Nucingen had since then 
become the stronger by dint of a manoeuvre that had 
set working in Eugene’s heart all the good and evil 
sentiments of the three or four personalities existing 
in one young Parisian. Was she not thus a calcu¬ 
lator? No; for a woman is always true, even 
where she is most false, as she invariably yields to 
some natural impulse. It may be that when Del- 
phine discovered the too great power she had 
allowed this young man to gain over her, and the 
too great affection she had shown him, she was 
obeying some feeling of her own dignity which 
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made her recall her concessions or amuse herself by 
holding them in suspense. It is so natural for a 
Parisian woman, even under the sway of passion, 
to waver in her fall, and to try the heart of the man 
to whom she means to entrust the keeping of her 
future! All Madame de Nucingen’s early hopes 
had been betrayed, and the young egotist whom she 
had loved had scorned her devotion; it was with 
good reason that she was mistrustful. Eugene’s 
quick success had made him conceited, and perhaps 
she observed in his manners toward her a mark of 
disrespect that was owing to the strangeness of their 
position. She was, no doubt, anxious to make an 
imposing impression on a young fellow of his age, 
and to appear a great personage to him, after hav¬ 
ing so long played a small part in the eyes of the 
man who had deserted her. She could not bear to 
have Eugene think her an easy conquest, especially 
as he knew she had once belonged to De Marsay. 
In short, after having submitted to the degrading 
yoke of that intolerable creature, a young libertine, 
she found so much pleasure in straying through the 
flowery paths of love, that she lingered gladly to 
study all its charms, to feel its thrills, and suffer her¬ 
self to be caressed by its chaste breezes. True 
love was atoning for the sins of a false passion, and 
this mistake will frequently occur until men under¬ 
stand how many flowers are ruthlessly mowed down 
in a woman’s soul by the first strokes of deception. 
Whatever her reasons, Delphine played with Ras- 
tignac, and enjoyed playing with him, perhaps 
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because she was sure that he loved her, and that she 
had power to end her lover’s woes if such were her 
royal pleasure. For his own self-respect, Eugene 
was determined that his first combat should not end 
in defeat and persisted in his pursuit as a huntsman 
is bent on killing his partridge the first time he 
shoots, at the festival of Saint-Hubert. His anxieties, 
his injured vanity and his despair, whether true or 
fancied, bound him closer and closer to this woman, 
but although all Paris believed Madame de Nucin- 
gen to be his, he had not advanced a step nearer 
her, since the first day he had seen her. He was 
sometimes overcome with a blind rage, for he had 
not as yet learned that a woman’s coquetry is some¬ 
times more profitable than her love is pleasurable. 
The time of Delphine’s hesitation allowed Ras- 
tignac to enjoy the first fruits of love, which, 
though delicious to the taste, were yet costly, half- 
ripe and bitter-sweet. Sometimes, when he saw 
himself penniless and without a future, in spite of 
the voice of conscience, his thoughts would revert 
to the possible chances of fortune that Vautrin had 
pointed out to him in a marriage with Mademoiselle 
Taillefer. Now his needs were so peremptory that 
he yielded almost involuntarily to the artifices of 
the terrible sphinx whose eyes had so often fas¬ 
cinated him. When Poiret and Mademoiselle 
Michonneau went upstairs,Rastignac, believing him¬ 
self to have no witnesses but Madame Vauquer and 
Madame Couture who was knitting woolen wristlets 
and dozing beside the fire, turned to Mademoiselle 
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Taillefer with a tender glance, under which her 
own fell. 

“Are you in trouble, Monsieur Eugke?” asked 
Victorine, after a moment’s silence. 

“Who is not in troubleanswered Eugene. 
"Still, if we men could feel sure of being loved 
with devotion that would compensate us for the sac¬ 
rifices we are always ready to make, perhaps we 
should never be in trouble.” 

Instead of answering him, Mademoiselle Taille¬ 
fer gave him a look that was not in the least 
equivocal. 

“You think yourself sure of your heart to-day, 
mademoiselle, but can you be sure of never chang¬ 
ing 

A smile that seemed to flash from her soul, played 
over the poor girl’s lips and illuminated her face so 
brightly that Eugene was alarmed at having pro¬ 
voked such a violent burst of feeling. 

“Do you mean,” said he, “that if you were 
rich and prosperous to-morrow, and a great fortune 
came to you unexpectedly, you would still love 
the poor young man whom you cared for in your 
adversity?” 

She nodded prettily. 

“Even if the young man is very unfortunate?” 

She nodded again. 

“What nonsense are you talking?” cried Madame 
Vauquer. 

“Let us alone,” said Eugene, “we understand 
each other.” 
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“So there is an engagement between the Che¬ 
valier Eugene de Rastignac and Mademoiselle Taille- 

fer?” demanded Vautrin in loud tones, as he 

suddenly appeared at the dining-room door. 

“How you frightened me I” Madame Couture and 
Madame Vauquer exclaimed in concert 
“I might have made a worse choice,” said Eugene 
with a laugh. Vautrin’s voice had caused him the 

most disagreeable shock he had ever known. 

“No more of these poor jokes, gentlemen!” said 

Madame Couture. “Come upstairs with me, my 
dear.” 

Madame Vauquer followed her two boarders for 
the purpose of economizing in fire and lights by 
spending the evening with them. Eugene found 
himself alone with Vautrin. 

“I knew that you would come to it,” said Vautrin, 
with his usual imperturbable coolness. “But listen 
to me, for I am delicate-minded, in my own way, 
too. Don’t decide at once, for you are not in your 
ordinary state of mind. You are in debt, and 1 
want you to come to me out of pure reason, and not 

out of passion or despair. Perhaps you may need 
three thousand francs. Here they are, will you 
have them ?” 

The demon took a pocket-book from his pocket, 
and drawing out three banknotes, shook them in 
front of the student's eyes. Eugene was in a very 

difficult position. He owed debts of honor that 
amounted to a hundred louis, to the Marquis d’Ajuda 
and the Comte de Trailles. He had not the money. 
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and dared not go to spend the evening at Madame de 
Restaud’s, where he was expected. It was to be one 
of those informal gatherings, where people drink 
tea and eat cake, and run the risk of iosing six 
thousand francs at whist. 

“Monsieur!” began Eugdne, making an effort to 
control the convulsive trembling that took hold of 
him, “after what you have said to me, you must 
understand that it is impossible for me to place my¬ 
self under an obligation to you.” 

“You would have pained me if you had answeri d 
in any other way,” returned the tempter. “You 
are a handsome fellow, of refined sensibilities, bold 
as a lion, and gentle as a young girl. You are a fit 
prey for the devil. I like young men of your stamp, 
and if you make a few more reflections, you will 
see the world as it really is. By playing a virtuous 
little comedy or two, a wise man may satisfy every 
body’s taste, and receive loud applause from the 
fools who are looking on. Before many days are 
over, you will be one of us. Ah I if you would but 
consent to be my pupil, 1 should make you succeed 

in everything. Every wish you could frame would 
be instantly fulfilled, whether it were for honor, 
fortune or woman. All civilization would be tinc¬ 
tured with ambrosia for your benefit. You would 
be our spoiled child, our Benjamin, and we should 

all gladly die for you. Every obstacle would be 

removed from your path. If you still have scruples, 
you take me then for a rascal ? but let me tell you 
that a man who was quite as honest as you think 
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yourself, Monsieur de Turenne, condescended to a 
few trifling dealings with brigands, without consid¬ 
ering himself compromised in the least. You don’t 
want to put yourself under obligations to me ? You 
needn’t mind that,” continued Vaulrin, who could 
not repress a smile. “Take this bit of paper,” said 
he, producing a stamp for it, “and write across it; 
‘Accepted for the sum of three thousand five hundred 
francs,payable in a year.' Then add the date. The 
interest is heavy enough to relieve you from your 
scruples, and you may call me a Jew, if you choose, 
and consider that you owe me no gratitude. 1 don’t 
mind your despising me now, for I know that you 
will think a great deal of me later. You will find 
in me some of those yawning voids and great con¬ 
centrated feelings that fools call vices; but you 
will never find me cowardly or ungrateful. 1 am 
neither a pawn, nor a bishop, my dear fellow, but a 
castle." 

“What kind of a man are you, at any rate?” 
cried Eugfene. “You seem to be created for the ex¬ 
press purpose of tormenting me.” 

“No, I am only an inoffensive person, who is 
willing to bespatter himself, so that you may walk 
immaculate for the rest of your days. I suppose 
you wonder at my devotion to you; and some day, 
I will whisper to you the reason of it. I surprised 
you the other day when 1 showed you the springs 

of society and the working of the machine; but you 

will forget your alarm as quickly as a conscript on 

the field of battle forgets his, and will accustom 
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yourself to consider men as soldiers who are resolved 
to perish in the cause of their self-consecrated kings. 
Times have changed; once a man could say to an 
assassin: ‘There are a hundred crowns; go and 
kill so and so for me;’ and could sup with perfect 
ease after murdering a man for a trifle. To-day, I 
propose to give you a large fortune in exchange for 
a little nod of assent that will in no way compro¬ 
mise you, and yet you hesitate. The age is effemi¬ 
nate.” 

EugSne signed the draft and gave it in return for 
the banknotes. 

‘‘Now, come, let us talk sense,” Vautrin went 
on. ‘‘I want to go and plant tobacco in America a 
few months hence. I will send you some cigars 
from there in token of my good-will. If I become 
rich, I will aid you. If ! have no children, and it is 
likely, for 1 don’t care about planting any little slips 
of myself, I will leave you my fortune. Is not 
that a proof of my friendship? But I tell you 1 am 
fond of you. 1 have a passion for devoting myself 
to another. I have done it before now. Do you 
see, my boy, I live in a higher sphere than most 
people. 1 regard actions as a means to accomplish¬ 
ment, and look only to the end. What is a man to 
me? No more than that,” said he, clicking his 
finger nail against one of his front teeth. 

“A man is all or nothing. He is less than noth- 

ing when his name is Poiret: you stamp on him 
as on a bed-bug, and he flattens out and is foul- 

smelling. But a man is a god when he is like you: 
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he is no longer a machine covered with a skin, but 
a theatre where the noblest feelings are brought into 

play, and I only live through my feelings. Are not 

a man’s feelings the whole world to him? Look at 
Father Goriot: he has no thought in the universe 
but his two daughters; they are the thread by which 
he guides himself through creation. I have studied 
the whole of life, and know there can be but one 
genuine feeling for me, that of friendship for another 
man. My passion is the same as that of Pierre and 
Jaffier, and I know Fenice Preserved by heart. Have 
you seen many men who were so staunch that, 
when a comrade asked them to help in burying a 
corpse, they would lend a hand without saying a 
word or bothering about conscientious scruples? 1 
have done that, myself, I should not talk so to 
everybody, but you are a man of intelligence, and I 
can tell you everything because you can understand 
it. You can’t paddle long in a swamp full of such 

little reptiles as you are living among here. Now, 
1 have said my say. You are sure to marry; so let 
us each carry our points! Mine is iron and won’t 

give way, ha! ha!” 

Vautrin went away without waiting to hear a re¬ 
fusal from the student, as he was anxious to put him 

at his ease. It was evident that he understood the 
secret of the faint resistance and half-hearted strug¬ 
gles with which men strive to cheat their con- 

sciences and justify their guilty deeds to themselves. 

"1 shall never marry Mademoiselle Taillefer, no 
matter what he does!” thought Eugene. 
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After a period of inward torture at the conscious¬ 
ness of having entered into a compact with a man 
who inspired him with horror, and yet who had be¬ 
come magnified in his eyes by the cynicism of his 
ideas and the bold grasp he had of society, Ras- 
tignac dressed, cailed a cab, and drove to the house 
of Madame de Restaud. For some days past, that 
lady had redoubled her attentions towards him, as 
she saw what rapid strides he was making in the 
great world, and believed that his influence would 
one day be of value. He paid his debts to Monsieur 
de Traiiles and Monsieur d’Ajuda, and played 
whist part of the night, regaining all that he had 
lost. As he was superstitious, iike most men who 
have their own way to make in the world and are 
more or less inclined toward fatalism, he persisted 
in regarding his good luck as a reward from Heaven, 
for his perseverance in keeping to the right path. 
Next morning, he made haste to ask Vautrin 
whether he had still his bili of exchange, and on 
receiving an affirmative answer, returned the three 
thousand francs, with a frank show of pleasure. 

“That is right,” said Vautrin. 

“I am not your accomplice,” said EugSne. 

*‘I know, I know," answered Vautrin, interrupting 

him. “You are stili behaving like a child, who 
stops to watch the antics of a buffoon, instead of 
going in to see the show." 

Two days later, Poiret and Mademoiselle Michon- 

neau were sitting on a bench in the sun, in a lonely 

alley of the Jardin des Plantes, talking with the 
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gentleman who had already justly excited the sus¬ 

picions of Bianchon. 

"Mademoiselle,” Monsieur Gondureau was say¬ 
ing, “1 can’t see why you should feel any scruples. 
His Excellency the Chief of the Police, in this 

kingdom—” 

"Ah! His Excellency the Chief of the Police, in 
this kingdom— 1” repeated Poiret. 

"Yes, His Excellency is interested in this matter,” 

said Gondureau. 

It will seem improbable to most people that Poiret, 
who had once been a clerk in some office, and who, 
though destitute of ideas, was probably possessed of 
the virtues of a good citizen, should continue to lis¬ 
ten to a man who had given himself out to be a 
householder in the Rue de Buffon, and had then 
suddenly mentioned the police, dropping his mask 
of respectability and disclosing the countenance of 

an agent from the Rue de Jerusalem. And yet, 
nothing could be more natural. The particular 

species of the great genus of fools to which Poiret 

belonged, will be more easily understood, after a 

remark that has been already made by certain keen 

observers, although, until now, it has never been 

published. There is a feathered tribe that occupies 

a position in the financial world between the first 

degree of latitude that may be called an administra¬ 

tive Greenland, admitting of salaries that run up 

to twelve hundred francs, and the third degree, a 

warmer and more temperate region, where the sal¬ 
aries are from three to six thousand francs, and 
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where the system of gratuities takes root and flour¬ 
ishes in spite of the difficulties that attend its culti¬ 
vation. One of the most characteristic traits that 

mark the feeble narrow-mindedness of this subor¬ 
dinate race, is the kind of involuntary, mechanical 

and instinctive respect they feel for the grand Lama 

at the head of any ministry, who is known to them 
by his illegible signature, and by the name of 

His Excellency, Monseigneur the Minister, a 

title in all ways equal to the il Bondo Cani of the 
Caliph of Bagdad, and significative in the eyes of 
this debased people of sacred power without appeal. 
A minister is as infallible in his administrative 
capacity, in the eyes of his employe, as the pope 

in those of a Catholic; he throws a glamor over his 
acts, over his ov/n words, and over those that are 
said in his name; the lustre of his position covers 
everything and legalizes all his commands, and his 

title, which attests the purity of his intentions 
and the sanctity of his will, serves as a passport 

to the most inadmissible ideas. What a poor 

wretch of an employe would never do in his own 
interest, he is eager to accomplish as soon as he 

hears the words "His Excellency" mentioned. Bu¬ 
reaucracy has its passive obedience just as the 
army has its; a system that stifles conscience and 

destroys its victims, who end by being fitted like 

screws into the great machine of government. So 

it happened that Monsieur Gondureau, evidently a 
judge of men, was quick to recognize Poiret as a 

bureaucratic fool, and brought out his Deus ex 
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machim, the magical title of “His Excellency,” 
at the very moment when he was obliged to un¬ 
mask his batteries and overpower Poiret, who 
struck him as a male Michonneau, just as the 
Michonneau gave him the impression of a female 
Poiret 

"As long as you say that His Excellency him¬ 
self, His Excellency, Monseigneur le—Ahl that is 
quite a different thing," said Poiret 
“You hear what this gentleman says, and you 
seem to place confidence in his judgment,” contin¬ 
ued the pretended rentier, addressing Mademoiselle 
Michonneau. “Very well, His Excellency is now 
convinced that the fictitious Vautrin, who lives at 
Madame Vauquer’s house, is a convict who has es¬ 
caped from the galleys of Toulon, where he was 
known as Trompe-la-Mort." 

"Ahl Trmpe-la-Mort,” said Poiret, “he must 
be very fortunate to have earned that name.” 

“Of course he is," returned the agent “He 
owes his nickname to his good luck in never losing 
his life in all the excessively daring enterprises 
which he has carried out He is a dangerous man, 
1 can tell you I He has qualities that are quite out 
of the common run. His conviction even did him 
great honor among his own set—” 

“He is, then, a man of honor?” asked Poiret 
“In his own way. He consented to take upon 
himself the crime of another, a forgery committed 
by a handsome young man to whom he was much 
attached, an Italian, somewhat addicted to gambling, 
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who has since entered the army, where his behavior 
has been irreproachable." 

“But if His Excellency the Chief of the Police, is 
sure that Monsieur Vautrin is Trompe-la-Mort, why 
should he need my help?” put in Mademoiselle 
Michonneau. 

"Yes, indeed," said Poiret, “if it is true that the 
Minister, as you have just done us the honor to tell 
us, is convinced—" 

“Convinced is not the word for it; but he sus¬ 
pects. 1 will tell you how it is. Jacques Collin, 
surnamed Trompe-la-Mort, is in the confidence of 
three gaols, the prisoners of which have chosen him 
for their agent and banker. He finds great profit in 
this business, which naturally requires a man of 
mark." 

"Ah! do you see the pun, mademoiselle?” cried 
Poiret “This gentleman calls him a man of mark, 
because he has actually been marked.” 

"The fictitious Vautrin,” continued the agent, 
“receives the convicts' capital, keeps it invested, 
and holds it in readiness for those of them who es¬ 
cape, or for their families, in case they bequeath it 
to them, or else for their mistresses, when they 
draw upon him in their favor,” 

"For their mistresses! You must mean their 
wives?” observed Poiret 

“No,monsieur. The convicts have,almost always, 
illegitimate wives, whom we call concubines. ” 

“So they live in a state of concubinage?” 

"Necessarily so.” 
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"Then,” said Poiret, "that is an abomination 
that His Excellency should not tolerate. Since you 
have the honor of seeing him, and appear to me to 
have philanthropic ideas, it is your place to en¬ 
lighten him on the immoral conduct of these people, 
who set a very bad example to the rest of society.” 

“Still, monsieur, the government does not put 
them there as models of all virtue.” 

“That is true, monsieur, but just allow me—” 
“Do let the gentleman speak, my dear,” inter¬ 
posed Mademoiselle Michonneau. 

“1 want you to understand, mademoiselle,” Gon- 
dureau went on, “the government may be greatly 
interested in laying hands upon an illicH: fund, 
which is said to amount to a large sum. Trompe- 
la-Mort receives into his keeping, not only the 
money of a few comrades, but also that belonging to 
the Society of the Ten Thousand—” 

"Ten thousand thieves I” ejaculated Poiret, much 
alarmed. 

“No; the Society of the Ten Thousand is an as¬ 
sociation of aristocratic thieves, who do work on a 
large scale, and refuse to have a hand in an affair 
in which there are less than ten thousand francs at 
stake. This Society is composed of the most dis¬ 
tinguished among those who go safely through the 
Court of Assizes; they know the Code, and never 
run the risk of being sentenced to death when they 
are caught They confide in Collin, .and he advises 
them. By the aid of his immense resources, he 
has been able to create a police of his own, and to 
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establish very extensive relations that are wrapped 
in impenetrable mystery. Though we have dogged 
him with spies for a year, we have not been able 
to see into his game. His coffer and his talents are 
therefore constantly used to serve the purposes of 
vice, and defray the expenses of crime, and actually 
maintain an army of rascals who are in a state of 
perpetual warfare with society. If we can .seize 
Trompe-l.a-Mort and get hold of his bank, we can 
destroy the evil, root and branch; tlrerefore, this 
matter has become an affair of State, and of gov¬ 
ernment policy, and will confer honor upon those 
who co-operate for its success. You, monsieur, may 
be employed again in the administration, or become 
secretary to a commissary of the police, and neither 
office would interfere with your drawing your retir¬ 
ing pension.” 

“Why does not Trompe-la-Mort run off with the 
money •>” inquired Mademoiselle Michonneau. 

“Because,” said the agent, "if he tried to steal 
the convicts’ money, wherever he went, he would be 
followed by a man who had instructions to kill him. 
A bank is not so easy to carry off as a young lady of 
good family, and besides, Collin is a fellow incapa¬ 
ble of playing such a trick; he would think it dis¬ 
honorable.” 

“You are right, monsieur,” said Poiret; “it would 
be very dishonorable!” 

“All this does not explain why you don't simply 
come and arrest him yourself," remarked Madc*- 
moiselle Michonneau. 
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“Well, mademoiselle, 1 am going to tell you. 
Only,” he added in a whisper, "try to prevent 
your friend from interrupting me, or we shall never 
have done with this. He must be a fortunate old 
person, if he can induce anybody to listen to him. 
Trompe-la-Mort,” he went on aloud, "came here 
disguised as a respectable man, he became outwardly 
a good citizen, and lodged in an obscure boarding¬ 
house: he is a clever fellow, 1 tell you, and will 
never be taken asleep. Therefore, you may con¬ 
clude that Monsieur Vautrin is a man of considera¬ 
tion and engaged in affairs of magnitude.” 

“Naturally,” said Poiret to himself. 

"In case there should be any mistake about 
arresting the real Vautrin, the Minister is anxious 
to avoid turning the commercial world and all pub¬ 
lic opinion against him. You see, the Prefect of 
the Police has his enemies, and feels shaky in his 
position. If he should prove to be in the wrong, 
those who are watching for his place would take 
.advantage of the universal brawling and squalling 
to get him ousted. We must proceed in this matter 
as we did in the case of Cogniard, the sham Comte 
de Sainte-Hel^ne; if he had been a real Comte de 
Sainte-Helbne, we should not have come off clean¬ 
handed. Therefore, we must make sure.” 

“Yes, but you need a pretty woman for that,” 
said Mademoiselle Michonneau, quickly. 

“Trompe-la-Mort would not let a woman come 
near him,” said the agent. “Let me tell you a 
secret: he doesn’t like women.” 
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"Then I can’t see how 1 can be of use in making 
sure about him, even supposing that 1 consented to 
do so for two thousand francs." 

"Nothing could be easier,” said the unknown. 
"1 will give you a phial containing a do,se of medi¬ 
cine prepared for the purpose of producing a rush of 
blood to the head, that is very much like apople.vy 
in appearance, but not in the least dangerous. The 
drug may be administered in either wine or coffee, 
and then, you must see that your man is immediately 
placed upon a bed, and must undress him, luuler 
pretence of finding out whether he is dying or not. 
As soon as you are left alone, give him a slap on the 
shoulder and you will see the letters reappear.” 

"That is nothing at all," .said Poiret. 

"Then you con,sent?” asked Gondureau of the 
old maid. 

"But, my dear monsieur,” said Mademoiselle 
Michonneau, "in case there were no letters, should 
I have the two thousand francs?” 

“No.” 

■‘What reward should 1 receive, then?” 

"Five hundred francs." 

"It is hard to do such a thing for so little money. 
The harm done my conscience is just the same, and 
I shall have to soottie my conscience, monsieur.” 

"I assure you,” said F’oiret, "that this lady has 
a great deal of conscience, besides being a very 
amiable and intelligent person.” 

"Well then,” resumed Mademoiselle Michonneau, 
"give me three thousand francs if he turn out to be 

i6 
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Trompe-/a-Morf, and nothing at all if he is a respec¬ 
table man.” 

“Agreed!” said Gondureau, "but on condition 
that it shall be all done by to-morrow.” 

“Not quite so soon, my dear monsieur; 1 must 
first consuit my confessor.” 

“You are very siy,” said the agent, rising. 
“To-morrow, then, and if you should happen to want 
to see me, come to the Petite Rue Sainte-Anne, at 
the end of the court of the Sainte-Chapelle. There 
is but one door under the arch, and ask for Mon¬ 
sieur Gondureau.” 

Bianchon was on his way home from the Cuvier 
iecture when the strange name Trompe-ia-Mort 
struck on his ear, and he overheard the “Agreed” 
of the celebrated Chief of the Detective Police. 

“Why can’t you make up your mind? it would 
buy you a life annuity of three hundred francs,” 
said Poiret to Mademoiselle Michonneau. 

“Why?” said she. “1 must think it over. If 
Monsieur Vautrin were Trompe-la-Mort, 1 might 
make more by coming to terms with him. Yet if I 
asked him for money, I should he giving him warn¬ 
ing, and he would be sure to get off scot-free. 1 
should make an abominable mess of it.” 

“Even if you gave him warning,” Poiret went 
on, “did not the gentleman say he was watched? 
However, you would lose everything.” 

“Besides,” thought Mademoiselle Michonneau, 
“I can’t bear him! He has always said disagree¬ 
able things to me.” 
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"It is much better for you to consent to this," 
continued Poiret “As the gentleman said,—and 
he seems to me a very lespectable person and very 
neatly dressed,—it is an act of obedience to the law 
to rid society of a criminal, however virtuous he 
may be. A drunkard once, always a drunkard. 
Suppose he took it into his head to murder all of us? 
The devil 1 We should be guilty of all the murders, 
without taking into con.sideration that we should 
be the first victims ourselves.” 

Mademoiselle Michonneau was too much preoc¬ 
cupied to listen to the sentences that fell one by 
one from Poiret’s mouth, like drops of water drip¬ 
ping from a half-closed faucet When the old man 
was once fairly launched on his series of phrases, 
and Mademoiselle Michonneau did not interrupt him, 
he kept on talking like a machine that has been 
wound up. After he had begun on one subject, he 
was led by Iris digressions to make others of a quite 
opposite character, witliout arriving at any conclu¬ 
sion. By the time they reached the boarding-house, 
he had become so involved in a succession of stories 
and the fugitive quotations tliey suggested, that he 
was drawn on to relate his deposition in the case of 
Monsieur Ragoulleau and Madame Morin, in which 
he had appeared as witness for the defence. As 
they entered the house, his companion was quick to 
observe Eugene de Rastignac and Mademoiselle 
Taillefer absorbed in a close conversation of such 
thrilling interest that they paid no attention to the 
two old boarders crossing the dining-room. 
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“It was sure to end like this,’’ said Mademoiselle 
Michonneau to Poiret. “They have been exchang¬ 
ing killing glances for a week.’’ 

"Yes,” answered Poiret, “so she was con¬ 
victed.” 

“Who?” 

“Madame Morin.” 

“1 am speaking to you of Mademoiselle Victorine,” 
said Mademoiselle Michonneau, entering Poiret's 
room without paying any attention to where she 
was going; “and you say something about Madame 
Morin. Who on earth is she, I should like to 
know?” 

“Of what is Mademoiselle Victorine guilty?” in¬ 
quired Poiret. 

“She is guilty of loving Monsieur Eugene de Ras- 
tignac, and is starting out without Knowing where 
it will end, poor little fool 1” 



That morning Madame de Nucingen had reduced 
Eugene to despair. In his heart, he had entirely 
surrendered to Vautrin, although he was unwilling 
to sound the motives of that extr.iordinary man’s 
friendship for him or the future of the union he had 
proposed to him. Nothing short of a miracle could 
extricate him now from the abyss into which he had 
fallen this last hour, in which he had exchanged the 
tenderest vows with Mademoiselle Taillefer. Vic- 
torine thought she heard the voice of an angel and 
that the skies were opening for her; the Vaiupier 
house shone with tlie fantastic lines that a scene- 
painter gives to a stage palace: she loved and wois 
loved in return, or at least she thought sol And 
what woman would not have thought like her, if slie 
liad seen K.istignac and listened to him during that 
hour lliey had stolen from the Arguses of the house? 
As he struggled against his conscience, fully aware 
that he was doing wrong, but meaning to do wrong, 
and in trying to persuade liimsclf that it would be 
easy to atone for a venial sin by making this girl 
happy, his despair lent him new charms and his face 
glowed with all the fires of hell that were aflame in 
his heart. Fortunately for him, however, tlie mir¬ 
acle occurred: Vautrin came in in high spirits, and 
read the hearts of the tw'o young people whom he 
had brought together by the machinations of his 
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infernal genius, and suddenly disturbed their happi¬ 
ness by singing in a loud jeering voice: 

“ My Fannie’s a charming girl, 

As simple as can be.” 

Victorine rushed away, carrying with her enough 
bliss to make amends for the misfortunes of her 
whole life. Poor girl! The pressure of Rastignac’s 
hand on hers, his hair that brushed her cheek, a 
word of his spoken so near her ear that she felt the 
warmth of his lips, his trembling arm passed round 
her waist and his kiss upon her throat—these made 
up the ceremony of her betrothal, and the proximity 
of big Sylvie, who threatened to burst into the 
radiant dining-room at any moment, rendered it 
more delightful, more real, and more rapturous than 
the fairest professions of devotion narrated in 
famous love-stories. The menus suffrages—accord¬ 
ing to a neat expression of our ancestors—seemed 
crimes in the eyes of a pious girl like her, who con¬ 
fessed every two weeks! She had already lavished 
more of the treasures of her heart than she could 
have given, later on, when rich and prosperous, by 
entire self-surrender. 

“It is all arranged," said Vautrin to Eugene. 
“Our two dandies are working hard. Everything 
was done according to rule. It was a difference of 
opinion. Our pigeon insulted my hawk. To¬ 
morrow, then, at the fortifications of Clignancourt 
At half-past eight o’clock Mademoiselle Taillefer 
will inherit the love and fortune of her father, while 
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she is sitting quietly dipping her buttered bread 
into her coffee. Isn't it droll ? Little Taillefer is 
a very good swordsman and is cocksure of success, 
but he will be killed by a thrust 1 invented myself, 
a way of raising a sword and hitting a man’s 
forehead. I will show you the thrust, for it is 
tremendously useful.” 

Rastignac listened stupidly, and could find nothing 
to say. At this moment, Old Goriot, Bianchon and 
some of the other boarders came in. 

“You are just as 1 wanted you to be,” said 
Vautrin. "You know what you are about. Wei; 
done, my little eagle I You will govern men, for 
you are strong, staunch and robust; you have my 
respect.” 

He tried to take his hand, but Rastignac drew his 
away quickly, and, turning pale, sank down on a 
chair; he thought he saw a lake of blood before him. 

"Oh ! we still have some few filthy rags of virtue 
left,” said Vautrin in a low tone. "Rapa Dolihan 
has three millions; 1 know what his fortune is. 
The dowry will wash you white as a marriage-robe, 
even in your own eyes.” 

Rastignac hesitated no longer. He resolved to go 
that evening to warn Monsieur Taillefer and his 
son. At this moment, Vautrin having left him. Old 
Goriot came up and whispered in his ear: 

"You are in low spirits, my boy! I will cheer 
you up: come with me 1” 

The old man lighted his candle at one of the 
lamps and Eugene followed him, full of curiosity. 
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“Let US go into your room,” said Goriot, who had 
asked Sylvie for the student’s key. "This morning 
you thought she did not iove you, didn’t you?” he 
went on. “She insisted upon your ieaving her, and 
you went away angry and despairing. Fooiish boy! 
She was expecting me. Now do you understand? 
We were to go together to complete the arrange¬ 
ments concerning a charming iittie apartment in 
which you are going to live, in three days from 
now. Don’t let her know 1 told you; she wants to 
surprise you, but I don’t think I need keep the 
secret any longer. You will be in the Rue d’Artois, 
two or three steps from the Rue Saint-Lazare, and 
you will find yourself installed like a prince. We 
bought furniture fine enough for a bride, and have 
been busy about many things this iast month, 
without saying a word to you. My iawyer opened 
the campaign; my daughter is going to have her 
thirty-six thousand francs a year, the interest of 
her dowry, and 1 shall insist upon her eight hundred 
tiiousand francs being invested in good landed prop¬ 
erty.” 

Eugene said nothing, but kept waiking up and 
down the mean, disordered room, witii his arms 
foided. Old Goriot seized a moment when the 
.student's back was turned, to place upon the man¬ 
tel-piece a red morocco box stamped with the Ras- 
tigaac coat of arm.s. 

“My dear boy,” .said the good man, "I have done 
all 1 could in this matter, but you see there was 
some seilislmess on my part, for 1 am interested in 
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your change of lodgings. You won’t refuse me a 
favor, if 1 ask it of you, will you?” 

"What is it you want?” 

"On the fifth floor, above your apartment, there 
is a room which belongs to it, and I should like to 
live there, if you will allow me. 1 am growing old, 
and think that 1 am too far from my daughters. I 
shall not be in your way at all, only, I shall live 
there, and you can tell me about them every even¬ 
ing. You won’t object to that, will you? When 
you come back at night and 1 am in bed, I shall say 
to myself: ‘He has just seen my little Delphine; he 
has taken her to the ball and has made her happy.’ 
If 1 were ill, it would be like balm to rny heart to 
hear your step, coming and going. You would .seem 
like a part of my daughter! I shall only have a step 
to go to the Champs-blysees where my daughters 
drive everyday, and I shall never miss seeing them, 
whereas, now I sometimes get there too late. 
Then, perhaps she will come to see you; 1 shall 
hear her and shall see her, the little darling, trip¬ 
ping along daintily in her morning cloak. This 
last month she has recovered her youth, her gayety 
and her freshness. The wounds in her heart have 
been healed, and she owes her happiness to you. 
Oh! 1 would do anything in the world for you! 
As we were coming home togr.-ther a little while 
ago, she said to me: 'Papa, I am very happy I' 
They chill me when they call me 'F'ather' cere- 

moniously; but when they say 'Papa,' they revive 

all my old memories, and i imagine that they are 
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little girls again. They seem more realiy my 
daughters, and I forget they belong to anybody 
else!” 

The poor man dried his eyes, for he was crying. 

"It was a long time since I had heard the word 
papa, and a very long time since Delphine had 
taken my arm. Yes, it must be ten years since I 
last walked side by side with one of my daughters. 
How delightful it was to feel her dress brush against 
me, to suit my step to hers, and to feel her close 
beside me! 1 took Delphine everywhere this 
morning; we went shopping together, and then I 
took her home. Oh! do let me stay with you, and 
then, if you ever need anybody to do you a service, 
I shall be ready for it if that big blockhead of an 
Alsatian died, if only good luck would send his gout 
to his stomach, how happy my poor girl would 
be! Then you could be my son-in-law, and her 
avowed husband. The poor thing has been so cut 
off from all the pleasures of this world, that I 
absolve her from everything, and God must be on 
the side of a loving father. She loves you too 
much," he continued, raising his head, after a 
pause. “As we walked along together, she kept say¬ 
ing; ‘Isn’t it so, papa? He is charming! He has 
a good heart! Does he speak of me?’ She talked 
volumes about you, all the way from the Rue 
d’Artois to the Passage des Panoramas! She poured 
out her whole heart to me. All that beautiful morn¬ 
ing, I was no longer old and felt as light as a feather. 
I told her that you had returned me the banknote 
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of a thousand francs, and the dear child was moved 
to tears. What is that on your m.-intel-piece," he 
added at last, no longer able to control the impatience 
he felt at seeing Rastignac stand motionless before 
him. 

Eugene, who was half-stunned, looked stupidly at 
GorioL The news of the duel that Vautrin had 
announced to take place ne.\t day, contrasted so 
violently with the realization of his fondest hopes, 
that he experienced all the sensations of a night¬ 
mare. He turned towards the chimney-piece, and 
seeing the little square bo.x, opened it and found 
inside a paper containing a Breguct watch. On 
the paper was written: 

“ I want you to think of me every hour, btcausi— 

DELPHINE.” 

The last word alluded, no doubt, to something 
that had taken place between them, and HugiUie 
was touched by it. His coat of arms was enameled 
on the gold lining of the box. This trinket, which 
he had so long coveted, the chain, the key, the 
workmanship and the design all fulfilled his desires. 
Old Goriot was radiant. He had, doubtless, 
promi.sed to repeat to his daughter every detail of 
the surprise her gift should cause Eugine, for he 
shared in their young emotions and seemed as happy 
as they. He loved Rastignac already, both for his 
daughter’s sake and for his own. 

“You must go to see her this evening, for she 
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expects you. Her great stupid husband is to take 
supper with his opera-dancer. Oh! he iooked so 
foolish when my lawyer told him what he must do. 
Does he not pretend to love my daughter to adora¬ 
tion? But if he touches her, 1 will kill him. The idea 
of my Delphine—and with a sigh he continued, 
"would make me commit a crime; it would not be a 
homicide, however, for that imbecile is no better than 
a pig. You will take me with you, won’t you 

"Yes, dear Father Goriot, you know how fond 1 
am of you." 

"1 know it, and you are not ashamed of me either. 
Let me kiss you,” said he. 

He folded the student in his arms. 

"You will be very good to her, promise me! You 
will go to her this evening, won't you?” 

"Yes, certainly; 1 must go out at any rate for 
some business which it is impossible to put off.” 

"Can I be useful to you in any way?” 

"Yes, 1 think you can. While 1 am at Monsieur 
de Nucingen’s, you might go to the elder Monsieur 
Taillefer and tell him to keep an hour for me this 
evening, as 1 must speak to him on a matter of the 
greatest importance.” 

"Is it true, then, young man?” cried Old Goriot, 
with a sudden change of expression ; "are you really 
paying your court to his daughter as those fools 
downstairs say ?—Great Heavens I You don’t know 
what a blow I can give, and if you are deceiving us, 

the occasion would call for one—Oh 1 it is not pos¬ 

sible!” 
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“1 swear to you that I love but one woman in the 
world, "said the student; "I have only just found it 
out" 

"You make me very happy," exclaimed Old 
Goriot 

"But,” resumed the student, "Taillefer’s son is to 
fight a duel to-morrow, and 1 have heard it said that 
he will be killed.” 

"What difference does th.it make to you?” asked 
Goriot. 

"1 must tell him to keep his son at home—” cried 
Eugene. 

Just then, he was interrupted by the voice of 
Vautrin, who was standing at the threshold of his 
door, singing: 

“ O, Richard, my kingl 
All the wiiriJ forgets the*— 

Brouml Brouml Hroum! BroumI Brounil" 

“ Long h;rvc 1 wandered, far and near. 

And I’ve been seen tra la la la la—” 

"Gentlemen,” called Christophe, "the soup is 
waiting, and everybody is at table.” 

"Come,” said Vautrin, "1 want you to try a bot¬ 
tle of my Bordeaux.” 

"So you think the watch pretty, do you?” asked 
Old Goriot. "She has good taste, hasn't she?” 

Vautrin, Old Goriot and Rastignac went down¬ 

stairs together, and in consequence of corning late, 

found themselves placed next one another at table. 
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Eugine showed the most marked coldness to 
Vautrin, during dinner, although the latter, always 
agreeable in Madame Vauquer’s eyes, quite outdid 
himself on this occasion. His sallies were so 
sparkling that he put all the guests in a good humor. 
His coolness and assurance threw Eugene into con¬ 
sternation. 

“What is the matter with you to-day?” asked 
Madame Vauquer. “You are as gay as a lark.” 

“lam always gay when 1 have done a good stroke 
of business.” 

“Business?" inquired Eugene. 

"Yes, business. 1 have delivered a parcel of 
merchandise that will bring me in a good commis¬ 
sion—Mademoiselle Michonneau,” said he, perceiv¬ 
ing that the old maid was studying him, "is any 
one of my features displeasing to you, that you are 
scrutinizing me with the American eye ? You must 
tell me and 1 will change it to oblige you—Poiret, 
we couldn’t be angry for such a tritle as that, could 
we?” he added, leering at the old man. 

“By Jove, you ought to pose for a comic Her¬ 
cules,” said the young painter to Vautrin. 

“I am quite willing, provided that Mademoiselle 
Michonneau will pose as a Venus of P^re-Lachaise,” 
replied Vautrin. 

“And Poiret?” asked Bianchon. 

“Oh! Poiret must pose as Poiret.” 

“He will make the god of the garden,” cried 

Vautrin, “for he is derived from pear”—/»)«.— 

“An over-ripe one,” Bianchon went on. “You 
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will find yourself at dessert then, between the pear 
and the cheese. ” 

“They are all talking nonsense,” said Madame 
Vauquer, "and it would be much better for you to 
give us some of your Bordeaux, for I have just caugirt 
sight of a bottle of iL It will keep up our spirits, 
not to speak of its being good for the slomMli." 

“Gentlemen,” began Vautrin, “the President 
calls us to order. Madame Couture and Mademoi¬ 
selle Victorine will not be shocked at your jests, 
but you must respect Old Goriot’s innocence. I 
propose a little hoUkorama of Bordeaux, doubly 
well-known on account of the name of Lafitte, 
though 1 speak without political allusion.—Come, 
blockhead!” said he, looking at Christophe, who 
had not budged. “Here, blockhead! What, don’t 
you understand your name? Blockhead, bring the 
wine.” 

“Here, monsieur,” said Christojrhe, presenting 
the bottle to him. 

After filling the glasses of Rugi^ne and Old Goriot, 
Vautrin slowly poured in his own a few drops, 
which he tasted while his two neighbors were 
drinking. Suddenly he made a wry face. 

“The devil! Thedevi!!” he cried, “it tastes of 
the cork. Take it yourself, Christophe, and go and 
get us some more; you know where it is, don’t 
you? On the right. We are sixteen, so bring us 
down eight bottle.s. ” 

“Since you are treating the crowd,” .said the 
painter, “1 will pay for a hundred chestnuts.” 
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“Oh! Oh!” 

“Booououhl” 

“Prrrr!” 

These exc!aniatlons exploded on every side !ike 
the fuses of so many fireworks. 

"Come, Mamma Vauquer, give us two bottles of 
champagne,” cried Vautrin. 

“Is that all?” said she. "Why don’t you ask 
for the whole house? Two bottles of champagne! 
That would cost twelve francs, and 1 haven’t them. 
But, if Monsieur Eugene will pay for the cham¬ 
pagne, I will give you some cherry cordial.” 

"You might as well take a dose of senna as her 
cordial,” said the medical student, in a low voice. 

“Will you be quiet, Bianchon,” cried Rastignac; 
“I can’t hear senna mentioned without being nause¬ 
ated.—i will pay for the champagne,” he added. 

"Sylvie,” said Madame Vauquer, "bring us the 
biscuits and the little cakes.” 

"Your little cakes are too big,” said Vautrin; 
"they have grown a beard, but we’ll have the 
biscuits.” 

The Bordeaux was soon circulating freely; the 
guests grow animated, and were twice as gay as 
before. It was a scene of mad laughter, in the 
middle of which wore to be heard imitations of the 
sounds made by various animals. The museum 
official undertook to reproduce a Paris street cry 
tliat bore much resemblance to the mewing of an 

amorous cat, and then eight voices immediately 

bellowed the following calls: 
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“Knives to grind!” 

"Chickweed for your birds!” 

“A bargain, ladies! a bargain!” 

“China to mend!” 

“Boats to let!” 

“Clothes-beaters, wife-beaters!” 

"Old clothes, old hats, old lace to sell!” 

“Sweet syrups, cherry syrup!” 

Bianchon received the palm for the nasal accent 
with which he called: 

“Umbrellas to sell!” 

A little later this absurd conversation had reached 
a pitch of deafening clamor; it was like an opera, 
the orchestra of which was conducted by Vautrin. 
He kept a careful eye on hugi'iu' and Old (joritjt, who 
seemed already tipsy. They drank little and leaned 
back in their chairs contemplating the unu.sual dis¬ 
order before them with great seriousness; they were 
both preoccupied with what they knew they had to 
do during the evening, and yet (hey felt incapable 
of rising from their seats. Vautrin watched them 
with sidelong glances, and seized the moment when 
their unsteady eyes were on tire point of closing, to 
lean over and whisper in Hastignac's ear: 

“My little fellow, you are not clever enough to 
struggle with your old friend Vautrin, and he likes 
you too well to let you do a foolish thing. Wlien 
1 have resolved on anything, nobody but God is 
strong enough to bar my way. Ah ! you were going 

to tell Father Tailletcr, and behave like a little 
schoolboy! The furnace is heated, the dough 
17 
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kneaded, and the bread ia on the baker’s shovel; 
to-morrow when we bite it, the crumbs will fly over 
our heads; and do you want to prevent it from being 
put in the furnace now? No, no, it shall be baked! 
If you have any slight remorse, your digestion will 
carry it off. While you are sleeping your little 
sleep. Colonel Comte Franchessinl will open the 
estate of Michel Taillefer with the point of his 
sword. Victorine will inherit fifteen thousand 
francs a year from her brother. 1 have informed 
myself thoroughly, and I know that the mother’s 
property amounts to more than three hundred thou¬ 
sand—" 

Eugene heard these words, without having the 
power of answering them; his tongue was glued to 
his palate, and he felt overcome by irresistible 
drowsiness; he saw the table and the faces of the 
guests through a luminous mist. Soon the noise 
ceased, and the boarders went out one by one. 
Then, wlien there was no one left but Madame 
Vauquer, Madame Couture, Mademoiselle Victorine, 
Vautrin, and Old Goriot, Rastignac saw, as if in a 
dream, Madame Vauquer pouring together the heel¬ 
taps so as to fill some other bottles. 

"Ah I How young and foolish they are I” the 

widow was saying. 

These were the iast words that Eugene was able 

to understand. 

"‘There is nobody like Monsieur Vautrin for play- 

ing such jokes,” said Sylvie. "Just look at Chris- 

tophe tliere, sound asleep, like a top, and snoring.” 
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“Good-bye, mamma,” said Vautrin. “I am going 
to the Boulevard to see Monsieur Marty in the 
Desert Mountain, a great play that has been adapted 
from The Solitaty .—If you like, I will take you and 
both these ladies.” 

“No, thank you,” said Madame Couture. 

“What,” cried Madame Vauquer, “do you refuse 
to go and see a play that has been taken from The 
Solitaty, a work that was written by Atala de 
Chateaubriand, and that we all liked reading so 
rnuch.^ It is so pretty that we cried like so many 
Magdalens of Elodie, under the lime-trees last sum¬ 
mer, and it is moral too, and might furnish a useful 
lesson for your young lady.” 

“We are not allowed to go to the theatre,” an¬ 
swered Victorine. 

“Look how those two have gone off,” said Vau¬ 
trin, moving Old Goriot’s and Eugene’s heads up 
and down in a ludicrous manner. 

He placed the student’s head upon a chair, so that 
he might sleep more comfortably, and kissed him 
warmly on the forehead, singing: 

“ Sleep, my loves, forever sleep. 

While for you my watch 1 keep.” 

“I am afraid he is ill,” said Victorine. 

“Then stay and take care of him," rejoined Vau¬ 
trin. “That is your duty as a submissive wife,*' 

he whispered in her ear, “The young man 

adores you, and I promise you that you shall 
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be his little wife. It will be said of you,” 
he continued aloud, ‘“They were much hon¬ 
ored through all the land; they lived happily and 

had many children.’ That is the way all love- 
stories end.—Come, mamma,” said he, turning to¬ 
ward Madame Vauquer and passing his arm around 

her waist; ‘‘put on the countess’s hat, her hand¬ 
some flowered gown and her scarf. I will go and 

get you a cab myself.” 

He left the room, singing; 

“Sunlight, sunlight, divine sunlight. 

That mak’st the mellow pumpkins brighti”— 

"Dear me, Madame Couture,"said Madame Vau¬ 
quer, “I could live happily in a garret with that 
man. Look," she added, turning toward Old 
Goriot, “the old fellow has quite gone off. That 
old curmudgeon never thought of taking me any¬ 
where 1 Oh 1 goodness! He is going to fall on the 
ground! It is indecent for an old man to lose his 
wits like this! 1 suppose you will say that he can’t 
lose what he has never had.—Sylvie, help him to 

get upstairs." 

Sylvie took the old man under the arm, made him 
walk along, and threw him, all dressed, on his bed, 

like a bundle. 

"Poor young man," said Matlame Couture, push¬ 
ing aside EugCfne’s hair that was falling about his 

eyes; "he is like a young girl, and doesn’t know 

what excess means.” 
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“I have kept a boarding-house for thirty-one 

years,” said Madame Vauquer, "and 1 can say that, 
though 1 have had many young men under my 

hands, as they say, I never saw one so gentleman¬ 
like and distinguished as Monsieur Eugene. How 
handsome he looks asleep! Let him rest his head 
on your shoulder, Madame Couture. Ah! he has 

fallen against Mademoiselle Victorine’s: there is a 
Providence for children. A little more, and he 

would have cut his head on the knob of the chair. 
They make a very pretty couple together.” 

"Will you be quiet!” exclaimed Madame Cou¬ 
ture, “you are saying extraordinary things—” 
“Oh, pooh!” said Madame Vauquer, "he doesn’t 
hear anything.—Come, Sylvie; come and dress 
me. I am going to put on my long stays.” 

“Your long stays, after having dined?” said 
Sylvie. “No, you must find somebody else to lace 
you, for I do not wisli to help to kill you. An im¬ 
prudence like tliat might cost you your life.*' 

“I don t care; 1 must do honor to Monsieur Vau- 

trin.” 

“Then you must be very fond of your heirs?" 
"Come, Sylvie, no more objections,” said the 

widow, turning to go. 

“At her age, too,” said the cook to Victorine, 
pointing to her mistress. 

Madame Couture and her ward, upon whose 

shoulder EugCne was sleeping, were left alone in 

the dining-room. Christoplie’s snoring, which re- 

sounded through the silent house, called attention 
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to the peaceful slumber of Eugine, who was sleep¬ 
ing as sweetly as a child. 

Victorine was happy to find herself in a position 

to perform a charitable act, which allowed free scope 
to her womanly affections, and permitted her to feel, 
in all innocence, that the young man’s heart was 

beating against hers. There was a proud expression 
on Victorine’s face that was almost maternal in its 

solicitude, and above the many thoughts of her 

heart, there rose supreme a tumultuous impulse of 
joy, kindled by the exchange of pure young love. 

“Poor dear girl 1” said Madame Couture, pressing 
her hand. 

The old lady looked with admiration at the pure, 
delicate face, now illuminated with an aureola of 
happiness. Victorine was like an artless picture of 
the Middle Ages, in which the artist has neglected 
the accessories to lavish the calm and noble magic 
of his brush upon the yellow tints of the face, that 
seems to have caught the golden hues of heaven. 
“He didn’t drink more than two glasses, 

mamma,” said Victorine, running her fingers 
through Eugene’s hair. 

“If he were a dissipated man, my dear, he would 

have stood the wine as well as the others. It is 
very much to his credit that so little affected him.” 
A carriage was heard driving up to the door. 

“Mamma,” said the young girl, “there is Monsieur 

Vautrin. Please take hold of Monsieur Eugene. I 

should not like that man to see me in this position; 

he uses the most humiliating expressions, and his 
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looks are as embarrassing to me as if I were being 
stripped of my gown." 

"No, you are mistaken," said Madame Couture. 

“Monsieur Vautrin is a worthy man, something like 
my poor husband; he is abrupt but good-hearted, 
rough but of a kindly disposition.” 

Vautrin came in quietly, and looked at the picture 
made by the two people, in the encircling light of 

the lamp. 

“There,” said he, crossing his arm.s, “is a scene 

that would have inspired that good Bernardin de 

Saint-Pierre, the author of Paul and Virginie. 
Youth is very beautiful, Madame Couture!—Sleep, 
my poor boy,” said he to Eugene; "fortune comes 

sometimes while we are sleeping.—Madame,” he 
resumed, addressing the widow, “what 1 find so 
attaching and so attractive in this young man, is 
the knowledge that his soul is as beautiful as his 
face. See, isn’t he like a cherub, leaning on the 
shoulder of an angel ? He is really worthy of being 

loved! If I were a woman, I should be willing to 
die for him; no, nonsense! I mean 1 should be will¬ 
ing to live for him. When 1 see them thus, ma- 

dame,” said he in a whisper in the widow’s ear, 

“I cannot help believing that God created them, so 
that they might belong to each other. Providence 

has secret ways; it searches the heart and the 
inward parts,” he exclaimed aloud. "When I see 
you, my children, united by your innocence, and 

by all human affections, it seems to me impossible 

that you should ever be separated in the future. 
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God is just—But, ” he added, speaking to the young 
girl, “I think I have seen lines of prosperity in your 
hand. Let me have it. Mademoiselle Victorine, for 
1 know all about palmistry and have often told for¬ 
tunes. Don’t be afraid. Oh! What do 1 see? 
On my honor, you will soon be one of the richest 
heiresses in Paris. You will make the man who 
loves you perfectly happy. Your father will call 
you back to him, and you will marry a handsome 
young man with a title, who adores you.” 

At that moment, the heavy steps of the coquettish 
widow, who was approaching, interrupted Vautrin’s 
prophecies. 

“Here is Madame Vauquerre, beautiful as a 
star-r-r, and looking as gay as a carrot.—Aren’t you a 
little bit uncomfortable?” said he, touching the top 
of her corset; "you are pretty well squeezed, 
mamma! If you cry, there will be an explosion, 
but 1 will pick up the fragments with the zeal of an 
antiquarian.” 

“He really understands how to make French 
compliments!” said the widow, leaning over to Ma¬ 
dame Couture’s ear. 

“Good-bye, my children,” Vautrin went on, turn¬ 
ing toward Eugene and Victorine. “I bless you,” 
said he, placing his hands upon their heads. 
“Believe me, mademoiselle, an honest man’s 
prayers are worth something: they must bring good 

fortune, for God listens to them,” 

“Good-bye, my dear,” said Madame Vauquer to 
her boarder. “Do you think,” she added in a 
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low tone, "that he has any further designs upon 
me 

"Hem! how can I tell?" 

"Ah! dear mother,” said Victorine, with a sigh, 
and looking at her hands, when the others were 
gone; “if that good Monsieur Vautrin were telling 
the truth!” 

"Only one thing is necessary for that,” replied 
the old lady; "if only your monster of a brother 
could fall from his horse—” 

"Oh! mammal” 

"Good heavens, is it a sin to wish bad luck to 
your enemy?” rejoined the widow. "Very well, I 
should do penance for it; yes, really, 1 should be 
willing to put flowers on his grave. The cowardly 
fellow hasn’t the courage to say a word for his 
mother, and yet he manages by some underhand 
means to keep her property and cheat you out of it. 
My cousin had a large fortune, but unfortunately for 
you, there was nothing said about it in the marriage 
contract” 

"1 should find my happiness very hard to bear, if 
it cost anybody’s life,’’ said Victorine. "If my 
brother had to die to make me happy, I should 
rather stay here always. ” 

"Good heavens! as that good Monsieur Vautrin 
says, who, you see, is very religious,’’ rejoined 
Madame Couture. “I was so pleased to find out 
that he is not as incredulous as the others, who 

speak of God with less respect than the devil 
would dare to do. Weill well! Who can tell 
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through what paths it will please Providence to 
lead us?” 

With Sylvie’s help, the two ladies finally suc¬ 
ceeded in taking Eugene to his room, where they 
laid him on the bed, and the cook loosened his 
clothes so that he might sleep more comfortably. 
Before leaving the room, when her aunt’s back was 
turned, Victorine imprinted a kiss upon Eugene’s 
forehead, with the blissful consciousness of stolen 
joy. She looked about his room and focusing, as 
it were, the many pleasures of the day, in a single 
thought, she made a lasting picture of it for herself, 
and went off to sleep, the happiest creature in Paris. 
The orgies which had enabled Vautrin to administer 
a narcotic in their wine to Eugene and Old Goriot, 
were also the cause of his own undoing. Bianchon, 
who was half-tipsy, forgot to question Mademoiselle 
Michonneau on Trompe-la-Mort; if he had pro¬ 
nounced the name, he would certainly have aroused 
the suspicions of Vautrin, or to give him his real 
name, Jacques Collin, one of the celebrities of the 
galleys. Then, also, the epithet of a P^re-Lachaise 
Venus, decided Mademoiselle Michonneau in favor 
of delivering over the convict to the law, at the very 
moment when, trusting to his generosity, she was 
deliberating whether she would not find more ad¬ 
vantage in warning him and helping him to escape 
by night. Now she sallied forth, with Poiret as her 
companion, in quest of the famous Chief of the De¬ 
tective Police, in Petite Rue Sainte Anne, still under 
the impression that he was merely a superior officer 
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named Gondureau. The Director of the Judiciary 
Police received her politely. After a conversation, 

in which everything was discussed at length, Made¬ 
moiselle Michonneau asked for the potion, by means 
of which she was to make the discovery of the 
branded letters. By the evident satisfaction with 
which the great man of the Petite Rue Sainte-Anne 
set to work to find a phial in the drawer of his desk. 
Mademoiselle Michonneau guessed that the pro¬ 
jected seizure of Vautrin meant something more 
important than the arrest of a mere convict. By 
dint of cudgeling her brains, it occurred to her that 
owing to information obtained from certain convicts 
who had betrayed the secrets of their comrades, the 
police hoped there would still be time for them to 
lay hands on a treasure of considerable value. She 
explained her conjectures to the old fox, but he only 
smiled and tried to divert her suspicions. 

"You are mistaken,” he replied. "Collin is the 
most dangerous Sorhonm the thieves have ever had 
on their side. That is all. The scamps know it; 
he is their standard, their support, in short, their 
Buonaparte; they all love him. The rascal will 
never leave liis ironche on the Place de Gr^ve." 

As Mademoiselle Michonneau could not under¬ 
stand, Gondureau explained to her the two slang 
words of which he had made use. Sorbonne and 
tranche are energetic expressions in the language of 
thieves, who have been the first to feel the neces¬ 
sity of considering the human head under two as¬ 
pects. Sorbonne means the head of a living man. 
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with his power of thought and counsel; tronche is a 
scornful term used to indicate the worthlessness of 
a head, after it has been severed from the body. 

“Collin is playing a game with us,” he resumed. 
"When we are to encounter men of his stamp that 
are like bars of English tempered steel we reserve 
to ourselves the resource of killing them, if they 
show the slightest resistance while being arrested. 
We count upon some violence on his part to-morrow 
morning, that will allow us to make an end of him. 
In that way we should avoid a trial and all the ex¬ 
pense of his food and custody, and should rid so¬ 
ciety of him. The legal proceedings, the subpoenas 
for the witnesses, their pay, and all the machinery 
that frees us legitimately from such rogues as he, 
cost more than the three thousand francs you are to 
receive. Time is economized, too. A good bayonet- 
thrust in the stomach would save Trompe-la-Mort 
from a hundred crimes, and prevent his example 
from leading on fifty wretches who are now pru¬ 
dently confining themselves to petty offences. That 
is the proper method for the police to pursue, and a 
true philanthropist would call it warding off crime.” 

“And serving the country,” put in PoircL 

“There, you are really talking sense, this even¬ 
ing,” replied the Chief of the Police. “Yes, in¬ 
deed; we are serving our country, but the world is 
very unjust toward us. We are rendering society 
great services which are utterly ignored. Still, it 
is the part of an intelligent man to rise above pre¬ 
judice, and the part of a Christian to accept those 
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evils that accompany right-doing, when it is not 
accomplished according to received ideas. Paris is 
Paris, you see. This remark explains my life.—1 
have the honor to wish you good-morning, made¬ 
moiselle. 1 shall be in the Jardin du Roi to-morrow. 
Send Christophe to Monsieur Gondureau in the Rue 
de Buffon, to the house where 1 used to be.—Mon¬ 
sieur, 1 am your servant; if anything is ever stolen 
from you, you may make use of me to get it back 
for you, for I shall be quite at your service.’’ 

"Only think,” said Poiret to Mademoiselle 
Michonneau, "that there are some fools who are 
entirely upset by hearing the police mentioned. 
That gentleman is extremely amiable, and what he 
asks of you is as plain as day.' 




The next day was destined to take an extraordi¬ 
nary place in the annals of the Vauquer Establish¬ 
ment Until then, the most marked event that 
broke the peaceful current of the life there, had 
been the meteoric apparition of the pretended Com- 
tesse de I’Ambermesnil, but that incident paled 
before the occurrences of this great day which was 
henceforth to furnish a subject for all Madame Vau- 
quer’s conversations. 

In the first place, Goriot and Eugene de Rastignac 
slept until eleven o’clock, and Madame Vauquer, 
who had come in from the Gaite at midnight, 
stayed in bed until half-past ten. The prolonged 
slumbers of Christophe, who had consumed the wine 
that Vautrin gave him, retarded the service of the 
house, but Poiret and Mademoiselle Michonneau had 
no objection to the breakfast being less punctual 
than usual. Victorine and Madame Couture slept 
until late in the morning, and Vautrin, who had 
gone out before eight o’clock, returned at the very 
moment that breakfast was put upon the table. So 
it was that nobody protested when, at a quarter-past 
eleven, Sylvie and Christophe knocked at all the 
doors and announced that breakfast was served. 
During the absence of Sylvie and the man-servant. 
Mademoiselle Michonneau, who was the first person 
to go downstairs, poured her drug in Vautrin’s sil¬ 
ver cup, which held the milk for his coffee, and was 

(a?!) 
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warming in the bain-marie, together with the cups 
of the other boarders. The old maid had counted 
upon this particular arrangement of the boarding¬ 
house, for carrying out her design. 

It was with some difficulty that the seven board¬ 
ers were gathered together and just as Eugene was 
coming downstairs last of all, stretching himself, a 
messenger handed him a letter from Madame de 
Nucingen. It ran as follows: 

“ I am moved by no false vanity, nor am I angry with 
you, my dear friend. I waited for you until two hours past 
midnight. Fancy what it is to wait for anyone that you 
love I Whoever has once known this torture, can never 
Inflict it upon another, so 1 see that you are in love for the 
first time. What can have happened f I was overcome with 
anxiety, and if 1 had not feared to betray the secrets of ray 
heart, 1 should have hastened to find what was keeping you, 
good or bad. But if I had gone out at that hour, whether on 
foot or in a carriage, I knew I should be ruined, and I felt the 
misery of being a woman. 1 beseech you to reassure me, and 
to explain why it was that you did not come, after what you 
said to my father. 1 may be angry with you, but I shall 
forgive you. Are you ill? Why do you live so far away 
from me? Send me a line for Heaven’s sake. 1 shall see 
you soon, shall 1 not? One word will do, if you are busy. 
Say. ‘I am coming,’ or ‘ I am ill.’ Yet, if you were not 
well, surely my father would have come to tell me of It I 
What can have happened then ? ” 


"Yes, what has happened.?” cried Eugene, as 
he hastened into the dining-room, crumpling the 
letter which he had not finished. "What time 
is it?” 
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“Half-past eleven,” said Vautrin, putting the 
sugar into his coffee. 

The escaped convict turned upon Eugene the cold 
and fascinating gaze that is the gift of certain men of 
eminently magnetic temperament,and is said to have 
the power of calming madmen in insane asylums. 
Eugene trembled in every limb. The sound of a 
cab was heard in the street and a servant in Mon¬ 
sieur Taillefer’s livery, who was immediately rec¬ 
ognized by Madame Couture, rushed wildly in. 

“Mademoiselle,” he cried, “your father asks for 
you. A terrible thing has happened. Monsieur Fred¬ 
eric has fought a duel, and has been wounded in the 
forehead. The doctors despair of his life, and you 
will hardly have, time to say good-bye to him, for 
he has lost consciousness.” 

“Poor young man!” e.\claimed Vautrin. “How 
could he get into a quarrel, when he had a good 
thirty thousand francs a year? Young people have 
no idea how to behave themselves.” 

“.Monsieur 1” cried Eug6ne. 

“Weil, what is it, you big baby?” said Vautrin, 
tranquilly drinking his coffee, an operation which 
Mademoiselle Michonneau watched too closely to be 
able to share in the prevailing excitement over the 
extraordinary event that had ju.st occurred. 

“Aren’t there duels every morning in Paris?” he 
went on. 

“lam going with you, Victor ine, ” said Madame 
Couture, and the two ladies tiew off without hat or 
shawl. 

18 
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Before leaving the room, Victorine looked at 
Eugene with tears in her eyes, that seemed to say 
she had never dreamed that their happiness could 
cost her so much sorrow. 

“Then you must be a prophet. Monsieur Vau- 
trin!” said Madame Vauquer. 

"1 am everything,” said Jacques Collin. 

“It is very singular!” resumed Madame Vauquer, 
stringing together a series of insignificant phrases 
upon the event. “Death comes without consulting 
our plans. The young often go before the old; we 
women are lucky not to have to fight duels, but then 
we have illnesses that men haven’t. We bring 
children into the world, and not without a great deal 
of trouble, too. What a prize for Victorine! Her 
father will be forced to adopt her.” 

“Think of it!” said Vautrin, to Eugene; “yester¬ 
day she was without a penny and this morning 
she has several millions.” 

“1 am sure you have played your cards well. 
Monsieur Eugene,” exclaimed Madame Vauquer. 

At this interpellation. Old Goriot turned toward 
Eugbne, and caught sight of the crumpled note in 
his hand. 

“You haven’t even finished it! What does 
that mean?—Are you like all the others?” he 
asked. 

“Madame, I shall never marry Mademoiselle Vic¬ 
torine,” said Eugbne to Madame Vauquer, with an 
intensity of horror and disgust that surprised the 
boarders. 
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Old Goriot seized the student’s hand and pressed 
it He would have liked to kiss it 

“Oh! indeed I" said Vautrin. "The Italians 
have a good expression: col tempo.” 

"I am waiting for your answer,” said Madame de 
Nucingen’s messenger to Rastignac. 

“Tell her 1 will come,” he replied, and the man 
went off. Eugene was in a state of violent excite¬ 
ment that did not admit of self-control. 

“What shall I do?” said he, speaking to himself 
aloud. “1 have no proof against him!” 

Vautrin smiled. The drug had been absorbed by 
his stomach, and was beginning to take effect, but 
he was so robust that he was still able to rise from 
his chair, and say to Rastignac in a hollow voice; 

“Fortune comes to us while we are asleep, my 
boy.” 

Then he fell flat upon the floor as if he were dead. 

"Then there is such a thing as Divine Justice 1” 
ejaculated Eugene. 

“What has happened to poor dear Monsieur Vau¬ 
trin?” cried Madame Vauquer. 

"Apoplexy!” suggested Mademoiselle Michon- 
neau. 

“Go, Sylvie, my girl, and call the doctor,” said 
the widow.—“Oh! Monsieur Rastignac, run quickly 
after Monsieur Bianchon, for Sylvie may not find 
our doctor. Monsieur Grimprel, at home.” 

Rastignac was happy to have a pretext for leaving 
such a horrible den, and started off at the top of his 
speed. 
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"Christophe, run to the apothecary, and ask for 
some remedy for apoplexy. ” 

Christophe obeyed. 

"Now, Old Goriot, help us to carry him up to 
his room.” 

They lifted Vautrin, and managed to get him up¬ 
stairs and put him on his bed. 

"I am no use here, and am going to see my 
daughter,” said Old Goriot. 

“Selfish old man,” screamed Madame Vauquer; 
“go, I hope that you may die like a dog yourself.” 

“Go and see if you have any ether,” said Made¬ 
moiselle Michonneau to Madame Vauquer, when she 
and Poiret had loosened Vautrin’s clothes. 

Madame Vauquer went down to her room, leaving 
Mademoiselle Michonneau mistress of the field. 

“Come, take off his shirt, and turn him over 
quicklyl” said she to Poiret. “Try to spare my 
feelings, by uncovering as little of his body as pos¬ 
sible. You stand there like a zany!” 

Vautrin was turned over, and on Mademoiselle 
Michonneau slapping his shoulder smartly, the two 
fatal letters appeared in white against the red. 

“There, you have gained your reward of three 
thousand francs very easily,” exclaimed Poiret, as 
he held Vautrin in bed, while Mademoiselle Michon¬ 
neau put on his shirt.—"Oh! how heavy he is,” 

he continued, as he laid him down again. 

“Do be quiet. Suppose he had his money-box 

here?” said the old maid hastily, and her eyes 
seemed to look right through the walls, so great was 
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the eagerness with which she examined every bit 
of furniture in the room. “Suppose we opened his 
desk, under some pretext or other ?” she went on. 
“It might be wrong,” rejoined Poiret. 

"No,” she insisted. “Stolen money that once 
belonged to everybody, is nobody’.s property any 
longer. But we have no time, for I hear Madame 
Vauquer coming.” 

“Here is the ether,” said Madame Vauquer. 
“Goodness me, what a day of adventures we are 
having! Heavens! T!iat man can’t !iave apo¬ 
plexy; he is white as a chicken.” 

“White as a chicken?” repeated Poiret 
“His heart beats regularly,” said the widow, 
putting her hand to his heart. 

“Regularly?” asked Poiret in surprise. 

“He is doing very well.” 

“Do you think so?” inquired Poiret 
“Bless me! He looks as if he were sleeping. 
Sylvie has gone for a doctor. Just see. Mademoi¬ 
selle Michonneau, he is inhaling the ether. Pooh I 
It is nothing but a passing spasm; his pulse is good. 
He’s as strong as a giant Look at his shaggy 
chest, mademoiselle; he is sure to live a hundred 
years I His wig stays on well; see, it is glued, 
and isn’t the right color, for he is red-haired by 

nature. They say that red-haired people are cither 

all good or all bad; he must be good, don’t you 
think so ?” 

“Good to hang," said Poiret, 

“On the neck of a pretty woman, you mean,” 
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cried Mademoiselle Michonneau, quickly. “Go 
away, Monsieur Poiret It is for us women to nurse 
the men when they are ill. Besides, you may as 
well take yourself off, for any help you are,” she 
added. “Madame Vauquer and 1 will care for dear 
Monsieur Vautrin. ” 

Poiret went away meekly, without a murmur, 
like a dog that has been kicked by his master. 

Rastignac had gone out to walk and breathe the 
air, for he felt stifled. The evening before, he had 
meant to prevent the crime which had now taken 
place at the appointed hour. What had happened, 
and what was he to do.' He trembled lest he were 
already the accomplice of Vautrin. The composure 
of Vautrin awed him even yet 

“Suppose that he should die without confessing ?” 
thought he. 

He rushed through the paths of the Luxembourg 
Gardens, as if a pack of hounds were pursuing 
him; he could almost hear their barking. 

“Well,” cried Bianchon, as he met him; “have 
you read Le Pilote ? ” 

Le Pilote was a radical paper, under the direction 
of Monsieur Tissot, which carried the news of the 
day to the provinces, only a few hours later than it 
came out in the morning papers, and was conse¬ 
quently twenty-four hours in advance of any other 
newspaper outside of Paris, 

"There is a fine story in it,” said the medical 

student. “Taillefer’s son has fought a duel with 

Comte Francliessini, of the old guard, and has 
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received a cut two inches deep in the forehead. 
Little Victorine has become one of the richest heir¬ 
esses in Paris. Oil! dear! If we had only known 
it! What a lottery death is! Is it true that Vic¬ 
torine looked at you favorably.^” 

"Stop, Bianchon; I shall never marry her. I 
love a charming woman, and am loved by her in 
return—” 

“You talk as if you were lashing yourself up to 
keep true to her. Show me a woman worth the 
sacrifice of Monsieur Taillefer’s fortune.” 

“All the demons are after me then!” cried Ras- 
tignac. 

“With whom are you angry? Are you mad? 
Give me your hand that 1 may feel your pulse,” 
said Bianchon. “You are feverisii.” 

“Go to Mamma Vaiiquer,” said Eugene; “that 
wretch Vautrin has fallen down, as if lie were dead. ” 

“Ah!” said Bianchon, as he left Rastignac, “you 
confirm some suspicions of mine which I am very 
anxious to verify.” 

Rastignac’s long walk was a very solemn one. 
He made a thorough investigation of his conscience, 
and if he ever hesitated or faltered in his self-exam¬ 
ination, at least his virtue emerged from this fierce 
and terrible ordeal, tried like a bar of iron that is 
proof against every shock. He recollected the con¬ 
fidences Old Goriot had made him the night before, 
and the apartment that had been engaged for him, 

near Delphiiie in the Rue d’Artois. He lookout 

her letter, read it over again and kissed it 
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“Such )ove as'heis M 'oe my anchor of safety,” 
sa/i/Ae. "TAe poor o/c/ /na/7 J/as Mte/J}'si/J?e/-ed, 

tie says nothing of tiis griefs, but it is easy to see 

that he has had them. I shall take care of him, 
as if he were my father, and shall make him as 
happy as I can. If she love me, she will often 
come and spend the day with him. The great 
Comtesse de Restaud is a wicked woman, she 
would be willing to make a porter of her father. 
Dear Delphine! She is kinder to the old man; she 
is worthy of being loved! Ah! this evening I shall 
be happy!” 

He drew out his watch, and looked at it admir¬ 
ingly. 

All has gone well with me I When two people 
love each other eternally, they can help each other, 
and there is no harm in my taking this. Besides, 

I am certain to succeed, and then I can return it all 
a hundredfold. There will be no crime in this con¬ 
nection with Delphine; nothing to call a frown from 
the most austere virtue. How many honorable peo¬ 
ple are united in the same way! We are deceiving 
nobody; it is only deception that is degrading. 
Would it not be hypocritical of us to resign each 
other ? She has long been separated from her hus¬ 
band, and, moreover, I will tell the Alsatian brute 

that he must yield his wife to me, as it is not in his 
power to make her happy.” 

Rastignac’s struggle lasted long. His youth and 

virtue were to gain the victory; nevertheless, to¬ 

ward half-past four, as the evening was closing in. 
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he was impelled by irresistible curiosity to return 
to his boarding-house, which he swore he would 

leave forever. He was anxious to find out whether 

Vautrin were dead. After administering an emetic 
to Vautrin, Bianchon had ordered the contents of his 
stomach to be carried to the hospital, where they 
could be chemically analyzed, and the insistence 
with which Mademoiselle Michonneau tried to have 
them thrown away only strengthened his suspi¬ 
cions. Moreover, Vautrin's recovery was too rapid 
for Bianchon not to mistrust some plot against the 
gay fellow who was the life of the hoarding-house. 
When Rastignac returned, he found Vautrin up and 
standing near the dining-room stove. The news of 
young Taillefer’s duel had drawn the boarders to¬ 
gether earlier than usual; they were all curious to 
know the details of the affair and the influence it 
had upon Victorine’s fate, so all of fliem, except Old 
Goriot, were assembled, and occupied in discussing 
the morning’s adventure. When EngOiU’ entered 
the room, his eyes met those of the imperturhahle 
Vautrin, whose look searched liis heart, stirring 
some evil chords there so strongly that he shud¬ 
dered. 

“Well, my boy,’’ said the convict, “Death will 
have a quarrel of long standing with me. Accord- 

ing to the testimony of these ladies, I have held 

my own against a rush of blood to the head, tliat 
might have killed an ox. 

"You might as well say a bull,” cried Madame 

Vauquer. 
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“Perhaps you are sorry to see me alive?” whis¬ 
pered Vautrin to Rastignac, whose thoughts he be¬ 
lieved he could guess. "I must be a deucedly 

strong man!” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Bianchon. “The day before 
yesterday. Mademoiselle Michonneau was talking 

of a gentleman surnamed Trompe-la-Mori; that 
name would suit you very well.” 

Vautrin appeared thunderstruck by this name; he 

turned pale and tottered, and his magnetic glance 
flashed like a ray of sunlight upon Mademoiselle 
Michonneau, whose strength failed her under the 
intensity of his will. The old maid sank back on a 
chair, and Poiret stepped quickly between her and 

Vautrin; he understood she was in danger, as he 
saw the ferocious meaning in the convict’s face, now 
no longer covered by the benignant mask that had 
concealed his real nature. The boarders stared in 
amazement at this drama which they could not un¬ 
derstand. At that moment were heard the footsteps 

of several men, and the clink'of soldiers’ muskets 
against the pavement of the street. Just as Collin 
was mechanically looking about at the walls and 

windows for some means of escape, four men ap- 

peared at the parlor door. The first one was the 
Chief of the Detective Police, and the three others 

officers of the peace. 

“In the name of the law and the king!” said one 
of the officers, whose voice was drowned by a uni¬ 
versal murmur of astonishment. 

Silence was soon established, and the boarders 
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separated to give passage to three of the men, who 
kept their hands in their side pockets, in which 
they carried loaded pistols. Two guards followed 

the police agents and took possession of the parlor 
door; two others held the door which led to the 

staircase. The steps and guns of several soldiers 
echoed on the pebbled way that ran along the front 

of the house. Thus all hope was cut off from 

Trompe-la-Mort, toward whom all eyes were irre¬ 
sistibly drawn. The Chief of the Police walked 
straight up to him, and began by giving him a vio¬ 
lent blow upon the head that sent his wig Hying, 

and disclosed his head in all its repulsiveness. His 
short and brick-red hair was in keeping with his 

head and face whose fearful features, of blended cun¬ 
ning and strength, in harmony with his body, were 
clearly illuminated as if by the fires of.hell. 
Everybody understood Vautrin, his past, his present, 

his future; his inexorable doctrines, his religion of 
selfish pleasure, the kind of royalty conferred upon 
him by the cynicism'of his thoughts and acts, and 
the power of his organization inured to everything. 
The blood mounted to his face and his eyes glowed 

like a panther’s. He bounded into the air with such 

fierce energy, and gave so loud a roar that the 
boarders shrieked with terror. At this wild-beast 

gesture, the police agents took advantage of the 

general clamor to seize their pistols. Collin under¬ 
stood his danger as he saw the arms cocked and 

glittering in the men’s hands and suddenly exhib¬ 

ited the highest of human faculties. It was a 
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horrible and majestic spectacle! His countenance 
presented a phenomenon that can be compared only 

to a boiler full of dense steam, powerful enough to 

upheave mountains, but which may be instantly 
dissipated by a single drop of cold water. The drop 
of water that cooled his rage was the lightning-like 
rapidity of reflection. He smiled and looked at his 
wig. 

“You are not very polite to-day,” said he to the 
Chief of the Police. 

He stretched out his hands to the guards, nodding 
to them to come on. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “put on the manacles or 
the handcuffs. I take those present to witness that 1 
offer no resistance. ” 

The dining-room resounded with a murmur of ap¬ 
plause, extorted by the promptness with which the 
lava and flame had burst forth from this human vol¬ 
cano, and had rushed back into it again. 

“This is something you didn’t bargain for, you 
swaggering house-breaker,” continued the convict, 
addressing the celebrated Director of the Detective 
Police. 

“Come, undress him!” ordered the gentleman 
from the Petite Rue Sainte-Anne, with much scorn. 

“Why?” asked Collin. "There are ladies 
present. 1 deny nothing, and give myself up.” 

He paused and surveyed the assembly, with the 
air of an orator who is about to make startling 
revelations. 

“Write down what I say. Papa Lachapelle,” said 
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he, speaking to a little old man with white hair. 
Who was sitting at the end of the table and had 

drawn from his portfolio a paper on whicli to put 
down a report of the proceedings. 

"i confess to being Jacques Collin, called Trompe- 
la-Mort, who was sentenced to twenty years’ im¬ 
prisonment, and I have just proved to you that I 
have come lawfully by my surname. If 1 Iwd but 
raised my hand,” said he to the boarders, “those 
three police spies would have covered Mamma Vau- 
quer's floor with my blood. The wretches have 
caught me in a pretty trap!” 

Madame Vauquer turned sick at these words. 

“My Godl It is enough to make me ill; and to 
think that 1 went with him to the Gait6, last night!” 
said she to Sylvie. 

“You must be philosophical, mamma,” rejoined 
Collin. “Are you any worse off for sitting in my 
box last night, at the Gait6? Are you any better 
than we are?” he cried. “There is less infamy in 
the branding of our shoulders than there is in your 
hearts; limp members of a corrupt society that you 
are! Even the best among you could not resist 
me.” He fixed his eyes upon Rastignac with an en¬ 
gaging smile that contrasted oddly with the fierce 
expression of his face. “Our little bargain holds 
good just the same, my boy, in case you care to 
accept it! You know what 1 mean I” 

He sang; 

“ ‘ My Fanny’s a charming girl. 

As simple as may be.' 
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“Don’t be embarrassed,” he went on. “1 sliall 
be able to get my share. I am too much feared to 

be tricked I” 

The manners and language of the galleys, their 
abrupt transitions from the ludicrous to the horrible, 
the appalling greatness, the good-fellowship and the 
baseness that belong there, were suddenly repre¬ 
sented in this episode, and by this man, who was no 
longer a single man, but the type of a degenerate 
nation, of a people at once savage, logical, brutal 
and facile. In a moment, Collin had become a poet 
of infernal genius, who gave expression to every 
human sentiment save that of repentance. He 
wore the look of a fallen archangel, resolved for 
war. Rastignac lowered his eyes, and accepted 
this kinship of crime in expiation of his evil 
thoughts. 

“Who betrayed me.^” asked Collin, letting his 
terrible eyes wander over the people present 

“It was you, you mercenary hag,” said he, fix¬ 
ing his eyes on Mademoiselle Michonneau. “You 
brought on that pretended stroke of apoplexy, you 
inquisitive creature.—With one word, I could have 
your throat cut in a week, but 1 forgive you, for I 
am a Christian. Besides, it was not you who sold 
me. But who could it have been?—Ah! hal you 
are searching upstairs, are you?” he exclaimed, as 
he heard the police officers opening his wardrobes 
and seizing his effects. “The nests are empty, for 
the birds flew away yesterday. And you can never 
find out anything, because 1 keep my books here,” 
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he added, tapping his forehead. "Now 1 know who 
it was who sold me. It must have been that rogue 
Fil-de-Soie, wasn’t it,old nab’em?” he asked, turn¬ 
ing to the Chief of the Police “It agrees too well 
with the time of my having our banknotes upstairs. 
There is nothing more to be found, little spies. As 
to Fil-de-Soie, he shall be dead and buried within 
two weeks, even if you set all your gendarmes to 
guard him.—How much did you give to Michon- 
nette?” said he, turning to the police agents. 
"Three thousand francs? I was worth more than 
that, you decrepit Ninon, you tattered Pompadour, 
you Venus of PSre-Lachaise! If you had warned 
me, you should have had six thousand francs, but 
you didn’t guess that, you old seller of human flesh, 
or you would have given me the preference. Yes, 
i should have parted with them gladly to avoid a 
journey that is inconvenient to me, and makes me 
lose money," he continued, as the men were putting 
on the handcuffs. "These people take pleasure in 
dragging me about forever to torment me. If they 
would only send me directly to the galleys, I should 
soon return to my occupations, in spite of our little 
simpletons on the Quai des Orffevres. At the gal¬ 
leys, they will all turn themselves inside out to help 
their general, the good Trompe-la-Mort, to escape 1 
Has any one of. you more than ten thou.sand brothers 
ready to do everything for him ?” he asked proudly. 
Then striking his heart he added: “There is some 
virtue, there; I have never betrayed anybody. See 
them, you sordid hussy,” said he to the old maid. 
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“They look at me in terror, but you make them 
sick with disgust. Take your reward.” 

He paused, as he turned his gaze upon the 
boarders. 

“What fools you are!” said he. “Have you 
never seen a convict A convict of the stamp of 
Jacques Collin here present, is less cowardly than 
other men, and protests against the deep deception 
of the social contract, as it has been called by Jean- 
Jacques, whose disciple 1 boast myself. In short, I 
stand alone against the government, with all its 
courts, its gendarmes and its resources, and 1 can 
evade them all." 

“The devil!” said the painter, "he would make a 
splendid model!” 

“Tell me, you who are the lacquey of my lord the 
Executioner, Ma.ster of the Widow,”—poetic and 
terrible name which the convicts give the guillotine 
—he continued, turning to tlie head of the Detective 
Police; “be a good fellow and tell me if it is Fil-de- 
Soie who sold me. I should not like him to pay the 
penalty for another, for it would be unjust.” 

At that moment, the police officers who had 
opened and inventoried everything in his room, 
reappeared, and spoke in a low voice to their 
chief. 

The official report had been made. 

“Gentlemen,” said Jacques Collin, addressing 
the hoarders: ‘‘they are about to take me away. 

You have all been very polite to me, during my stay 
here, and I shall remember it with gratitude. I 
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wish you good-bye; and hope you will allow me to 
send you some figs from Provence.” 

He made a few steps toward the door and turned 
to look at Rastignac. 

“Farewell, Eugene,” said he in a sad, sweet tone 
that contrasted singularly with the harsh tones in 
which he had till now spoken. “If you are in 
trouble, I have left you a devoted friend." 

In spite of his handcuffs, he was able to fall into 
guard, made a beat with his right foot, cried: 
“One, two!” and went through the motions of 
fencing. 

“In case of distress, address yourself to him. 
You can dispose of the man and his money. ” 

These last words were sa id with so much buffoonery 
that no one could understand them, e.'ccept Rastignac 
and the extraordinary man himself. After all the 
gendarme.s, soldiers and police-agents had left the 
house, Sylvie, who was rubbing her mistress’s 
temples with vinegar, looked up at the astonished 
boarders. 

"Well,” said she, “he was a man all the same!” 

Her speech broke the spell thrown over the as¬ 
sembled company by the diversity and multiplicity 
of feelings that the foregoing scene had excited. 
Then it was that the boarders, after exchanging 
glances, turned to Mademoiselle Michonneau, who 
was cowering near the stove, thin, cold and dried 
up as a mummy, with her eyes ca.st down, as if site 
feared that the green shade she wore was not 
sufficient to llide their expression. The antipathy 
19 
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with which her face had so long inspired them was 
now suddenly explained. A low murmur, the perfect 
uniformity of which betrayed unanimous disgust, 
made'itself heard. It reached Mademoiselle Michon- 
neau’s ears, but she did not stir. Bianchon was the 
first, he leaned toward his neighbor and whispered: 

“1 shall take myself off, if that woman continues 
to dine with us.” 

In the twinkling of an eye, everybody except 
Poiret, showed his acquiescence in the suggestion of 
the medical student, who, armed with the universal 
approval, advanced toward the old man. 

“You who know Mademoiselle Michonneau so 
well,” said he, "speak to her and make her under¬ 
stand that she must leave here instantly.” 

"Instantly?” repeated Poiret, in amazement 

Then he stepped up to the old maid and whispered 
a few words in her ear. 

“But 1 have paid for my quarter, and 1 can stay 
here for my money as well as anybody else,” said 
she, looking round upon the boarders with her 
viper’s eyes. 

“That is no matter; we can all club together to 
pay it back to you,” said Rastignac. 

“You are upholding Collin, monsieur,” said she 
to the student, with a venomous and questioning 
glance; “it is not difficult to know why.” 

At this, EugSne gave a bound as if he were going 
to rush upon the old maid and strangle her. He 
understood all the treachery of her look, which 
threw a horrible light into his soul. 
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“Leave her alone," cried the boarders. 

Rastignac crossed his arms and, remained silent 

“Let us finish with Mademoiselle Judas,” said 
the painter to Madame Vauquer. “Madame, if you 
do not turn Mademoiselle Michonneau out of doors, 
we shall leave your barrack in a body, and shall 
tell everybody that all your boarders are spies and 
convicts. In case you comply with our request, we 
shall observe silence concerning this event, which 
after all, might happen in the best society, until 
convicts are branded upon the forehead and pre¬ 
vented from masquerading as respectable citizens, 
and playing the foolish pranks they are so fond of." 

On hearing this, Madame Vauquer recovered her 
strength in a miraculous manner, rose up, crossed 
her arms and opened her eyes that were clear of all 
traces of tears. 

“But, my dear monsieur, do you wish to ruin my 
house.' There is Monsieur Vautrin—Oh! good 
heavens!” said she, "I can’t help calling him by 
his respectable name I There is one room empty 
already,” she resumed, "and you want me to have 
two more on my hands to rent, at a season when 
everybody is provided for—” 

“Come, gentlemen, let us get our hats, and go 
and dine at Flicoteaux’s, in the Place Sorbonne,” 
said Bianchon. 

Madame Vauquer saw at once the course most ad¬ 
vantageous to herself, and moved toward Mademoi¬ 
selle Michonneau. 

“Come, my dear little woman,” said she, “you 
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can’t wish to give the death-blow to my establish¬ 
ment, hey ? See to what extremity these gentle¬ 
men are driving me; go up to your room for this 
evening.” 

"That won’t do at all,” cried the boarders; "we 
want her to leave the house this instant.” 

"But the poor lady has not dined yet,” said Poi- 
ret, piteously. 

"She can go and dine wherever she wants,” ex¬ 
claimed several voices. 

“Turn the spy out of doors!” 

“Turn the spies out of doors!” 

“Gentlemen,” cried Poiret, suddenly rising to 
the courage of a love-sick ram, “respect one of the 
fair sex.” 

“Spies have no sex,” answered the painter. 

“Precious sexorama!” 

“Out at the doororama I” 

“Gentlemen, this is unseemly. When people are 
sent away, formalities must be observed. We have 
paid our money, and we intend to stay,” said Poiret, 
putting on his cap and taking a seat beside Made¬ 
moiselle Michonneau, whom .Madame Vauquer was 
still lecturing. 

“Naughty little man,” said the painter with a ludi¬ 
crous e.xpression, "go away, naughty little man.” 

“Come, if you don’t go away, we shall go our¬ 
selves,” said Bianclion. 

The boarders moved simultaneously toward the 
parlor. 

"Mademoiselle, what can you e.xpect of me.'”’ 
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screamed Madame Vauquer. “1 shall be ruined. 
You can’t stay, they are going to use violence." 

Mademoiselle Michonneau rose. 

“She shall go !—She shan’t go I—She shall I She 

shan’t!” 

These alternate cries and the hostile nature of 
what was said about her, constrained Mademoiselle 
Michonneau to take lier departure, after concluding 
some stipulations with tlie hostess in a low voice. 

“1 shall go to Madame Buneaud’s,” said she, 
with a threatening air. 

“Go wliere you wish, mademoiselle," said Ma¬ 
dame Vauquer, who understood the cruel insult im¬ 
plied in the choice of a rival establishment that she 
hated. “Go to Madame Buneaud’s, and you’ll get 
wine that would make a goat wince and dinners 
bought second-hand. ’’ 

The boarders placed themselves in two ranks 
in deep silence. Poiret gazed at Mademoi.selle 
Michonneau so tenderly, and showed himself .so 
naively uncertain as to whether he should follow 
her or remain, that the boarders, happy at the de¬ 
parture of Mademoiselle Michonneau, burst out 
laughing at the sight of him. 

“Get up, Poiret,” cried the painter. “Come, 
hulloa there! hulloa!” 

The Museum man sang, in an exaggerated man¬ 
ner, the beginning of a familiar song. 

“ ‘ P.'irt.int pour la Syric, 

The young and brave Dunols.’” 
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"Go with her, for you are dying to do it, irahit 
sm queinque volupias!" said Bianchon. 

“Everybody follows his own fancy—a free trans¬ 

lation from Virgil,” said the tutor. 

Mademoiselle Michonneau looked at Poiret, and 
made a gesture as if to take his arm; he could not 
resist this appeal and stepped forward to offer his 
escort to the old maid. There was a burst of ap¬ 
plause and laughter. 

"Bravo, Poiret!—Old Poiret!—Apollo-PoiretI— 
Mars-Poiretl—Courageous Poiret!” 

At that moment, a commissioner entered and 
handed a letter to Madame Vauquer, who read it 
and then sank back into her chair. 

“I may as well burn down my house, for the 
lightning has struck it!” she cried. “Young Tail- 
lefer died at three o’clock. I am well punished 
for having wished those ladies good-luck at the 
expense of that poor young man. Madame Cou¬ 
ture and Victorine ask me to send their things, 
for they are going to live with Victorine’s 
father. Monsieur Taillefer allows his daughter 
to keep Madame Couture with her as a com¬ 
panion. Four apartments vacant, and five boarders 
lost!”- 

She sat down, apparently on the brink of tears. 

"Ill-luck has come to me!” she moaned. 

The noise of a carriage stopping before the door, 
resounded in the street. 

“Another windfall!” exc!aimed Sy!vie. 

Goriot appeared, with a countenance so flushed 
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and radiant with happiness that he looked like 

another man. 

‘‘Goriot in a cab?" said the boarders, "the world 
must be coming to an end!” 

The old man went straight up to Eugdne, who was 
moping in a corner, and took him by the arm. 

"Come,” said he, gayly. 

"You don’t know what has happened,” said 
Eugene. "Vautrin turned out to be a convict, and 
they have just arrested him. Young Taillefer is 
dead.” 

“Well, what difference does that make to us?” 
replied Father Goriot. “I am going to dine with 
my daughter; at.your house, do you understand? 
She is waiting for you; come along!” 

He pulled Rastign.ac so violently by the arm that 
he forced him to go with him, and carried him off 
as a man might carry off his mistress. 

“Let us have dinner,” cried the painter, after 
which everyone took a chair and sat down to table. 

"Everything has gone wrong to-day,” remarked 
big Sylvie. "I forgot to stir the mutton stew, and 
you will have to eat it burned; so much the worse 
for you.” 

Madame Vauquer had not the heart to say a word, 
as she counted only ten persons instead of eighteen 
round her table; but everybody did his best to 
cheer and console her. Though the talk first turned 
upon Vautrin and the events of the day, the boarders 

were insensibly led in the wandering course of con¬ 
versation, to speak of duels, the galleys, prisons, 
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the administration of justice, and the laws that 
needed reform, so they soon found themselves a 
thousand miles from Jacques Collin, Victorine and 
her brother. Although there were only ten of them, 
they made noise enough for twenty and seemed to 
be more numerous than ever; this was the only 
difference between to-day’s and yesterday’s dinner. 
The habitual thoughtlessness of that selfish world 
that seeks for a new prey to devour in the daily 
events of Paris, took the upper hand, and Madame 
Vauquer allowed herself to be soothed by hope 
which spoke with the voice of big Sylvie. 



This whole day was destined to affect Eugene 
like a series of phantasmagoria, and in spite of his 
strong character and clear head, he was unable to 
bring his ideas into order when he found himself 
seated in a cab beside Father Goriot, whose words 
betrayed unwonted happiness and resounded in the 
student’s ears, after the many emotions through 
which he had passed as if they were the words of a 
dream. 

“It was all arranged this morning. We three are 
to dine together, together I do you hear.^ It is four 
years since 1 have dined with Delphine, my little 
Delphine. Now 1 am going to have her beside me 
for a whole evening. We have been all day in your 
new apartment; I worked like a drudge, in my 
shirt-sleeves. I helped to carry the furniture. Oh! 
you don’t know how sweet she is at table; she will 
be so thoughtful of me and say: 'Here, papa, take 
some of this, it is very good.’ And then I shan’t 

be able to eat at all. Oh! it is so long since 1 
have seen her in peace, as I hope to see her to- 
night!” 

“Everything is upside down to-dny,” said 
Eugene. 

“Upside down ?” said Father Goriot. “No, the 

world was never so happy before. I .see only gay 

faces in the streets and people who shake hands and 

( 297 ) 
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kiss one another; they all look as joyful as if they 
were going to dine with a daughter, and eat a deli- 

cious little dinner, such as Delphine ordered this 

morning, before me, from the chief-cook of the Cafe 
des Anglais. But it makes no difference what the 
dinner is, for aloes would be sweet as honey to me if 
I were with her." 

“I believe I am beginning to live again," said 
Eugene. 

“Make haste, driver!" cried Father Goriot, open¬ 
ing the front window. “Drive faster and I wiil 
give you five francs extra, if you take me where I 
told you, in ten minutes." 

On hearing this promise, the coachman drove 
them through Paris like iightning. 

“He is just crawling," Father Goriot kept 
saying. 

“Where are you taking me?" inquired Ras- 
tignac. 

“To your own house," answered Father Goriot. 
The cab stopped in the Rue d’Artois. The oid 
man got out first and flung ten francs to the coach¬ 
man, with the lavishness of a widower, who forgets 
everything in his frenzy of excitement. 

“Come, iet us go upstairs," said he to Rastignac, 
traversing the courtyard with him and leading him 
up to the door of an apartment on the third story, 
at the back of a fine new house. Old Goriot had 

no need to ring, for Ther^se, M.idame deNucingen’s 

maid, opened the door for them. Eugene found 

himself in a charming iittie bacheior apartment. 
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consisting of an antechamber, a little parlor, a bed¬ 
room and a study looking out over a garden. In the 
little parlor, the furniture and decorations of which 
could bear comparison with all die had ever seen 
that was prettiest and most attractive, by the gleam 
of the lighted candles, he saw Delphine. She rose 
from a sofa by the fireside, and, putting on the man¬ 
telpiece me liand screen she held, said to him in a 
lone of voice that was full of tenderness: 

“So 1 had to send in search of you, monsieur,— 
you who will not understand.” 

Thertise left the room; the student clasped Del¬ 
phine closely in his arms and shed tears of joy. The 
contrast between what he saw about him, and what 
he had been seeing through the course of this day, the 
many excitements of which had wearied his heart 
and head, brought on an access of nervous emotion. 

“1 knew he loved you,” said Old Goriot in a low 
voice to his daughter, while t-ugene, quite over¬ 
come, lay back on the sofa, unable to say a word or 
to explain anything yet as to how this least tap of a 
magic wand had been giveti. 

"Come and see everything,” said Madame de 
Nticingen, taking him by the hand and leading him 
into a room, the carpet, furniture, and least details 
of which recalled Delphine’s in miniature. 

“There is no bed,” said Rastignac. 

‘*No,’* she saiJ blushing, and pressing his hand. 

Eugene looked at her, and though still young, 

understood the treasure of true modesty in the heart 

of a loving woman. 
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"You are one of those beings that a man must 
always adore, ” he whispered in her ear. “Yes, ( 

dare say it now that we understand each other so 

well; the warmer and truer love is, the more hidden 
and mysterious it should be. We shall not let any¬ 
body into our secret.” 

“I shall not be anybody,” said Old Goriot, dis¬ 
contentedly. 

“You know very well that you are part of us, 
you—” 

“Oh! that Is what I wanted. You will pay no 
attention to me, will you.’ I shall go and come like 
a good spirit, that is always near you, although you 
do not see it. Now, Delphinette, Ninette, Dedel! 
wasn’t I right to tell you that there was a pretty 
apartment in the Rue d’Artois, and that we had 
better furnish it for him.’ You did not want to do 
it Oh! 1 am the author of your happiness, just as 
1 am the author of your days. Fathers must always 
give to be blessed. Being a father means to be 
eternally giving.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Eugene. 

“Yes, siie hung back and was afraid of gossip, 

just as if the world were worth her happiness I And 

yet all women dream of doing what she is doing—“ 
Old Goriot was talking to himself, for Madame de 

Nucingen had drawn Eugene into the study, from 
which there echoed the sound of a kiss, howbeit 
lightly given. The room was quite in accordance 

with the elegance of the rest of the apartment, and 

no comfort was lacking. 
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"Have we guessed your wishes aright?” she 

asked, as they walked back to the parlor to sit down 

to table. 

"Yes,” he said, "too well. . I appreciate this 
perfect luxury, this realization of a beautiful dream, 
and all the romance of a life of youth and elegance 
too thoroughly to be unworthy of them; but 1 cannot 
accept them from you, and I am still too poor to—” 
“Ah! indeed! Are you resisting me already?” 
said she, with a little air of mocking authority, and 
one of those pretty little grimaces that women make 
when they try to laugh away a man’s scruples. 

Eugene had been questioning himself very sol¬ 
emnly that day, and the arrest of Vautrin, that 
showed him the depths of the abyss into which he 
had so nearly fallen, had strengthened his delicacy 
and better feelings so powerfully that it was impos¬ 
sible for him to yield to this caressing refutation 
of his generous impulse. Profound sadness took 
possession of him. 

“What!” said Madame de Nucingen, "do you re¬ 
fuse? Lio you know what the meaning of such a 

refusal would be? You mistrust the future, and 
dare not bind yourself to me. It must be that you 
are afraid of betraying' my affection. If you l<)\'e 

me, if I—love you, why should you recoil before 
such a slight obligation? If you only knew the 

pleasure I liave had in furnishinj^ tliis little apart- 

ment, you would not hesitate, and you would heg 
my pardon. I had some money of yours, and I put 

it to a good use, that is all. You think yourself 
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great, but you are only little after all. You ask a 
great deal more—Ah!” she cried, as she caught the 
passionate look upon Eugene’s face,—“and yet you 
make so much ado about mere trifles. If you don’t 
love me, then you are right not to accept My fate 
lies in a word from you. Speak!—Father,” she 
added, turning toward her father, after a pause, 
“tell him some good reasons. Does he think that 1 
am less jealous of our honor than he f” 

Old Goriot had been watching this lover’s dis¬ 
pute, with a fixed smile like that of an opium-eater. 

“My child, you are at the beginning of life,” she 
continued, taking Eugene’s hand in hers; “you 
meet with a barrier insurmountable to most men; a 
woman’s hand opens it for you, yet you draw back 1 
You are certain to make your way, and achieve a 
brilliant fortune; success is written on your hand¬ 
some forehead. Then can’t you return me what 1 
am lending you to-day ? In old times, ladies gave 
their knights armor and swords, helmets, coats of 
mail and horses, so that they might go and fight in 
their name in a tournament. Now, Eugene, the 
things I offer you are only the arms of our own time, 
the implements necessary to a man who means to 
rise. The garret you are now living in must be 
pretty, if it looks like papa’s room! Come, aren’t 
we going to dine? Do you want to make me un¬ 
happy? Answer me,” she insisted, shaking his 
hand.—“Good heavens, papa, make him decide, or 
I shall leave this place and never see him again.” 

“1 am going to make you decide,” said Old 
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Goriot waking up from his ecstasy. "Dear Mon¬ 
sieur EugSne, you are ready to borrow money from 
the Jews, are you not.>” 

"1 must,” Eugfene answered. , 

“Good! 1 have you then,” rejoined the old man, 
taking out a worn and wretched leather pocket-book, 
"iihave turned Jew; 1 have paid all the bills, and 
here they are. You don’t owe a penny for all this. 
It does not amount to a large sum,—only five thou¬ 
sand francs at the most 1 lend them to you I You 
cannot refuse me, for I am not a woman. You may 
write me an acknowledgment on a scrap of paper, 
and you can repay me by and by.” 

Tears rushed into Eugene’s and Delphine’s eyes 
and they looked at each other i n aston ishment. Ras- 
tignac took the old man's hand and pressed it 
“Why not? Are not you my children?” said 
Goriot 

“But my dear father,” said Madame de Nucin- 
gen, “how did you manage this?” 

“I will tell you,” he answered. “When I found 
that you had made up your mind to bring him to 
live near you, and saw you buying an outfit like a 
bride’s, 1 thought to myself that you would soon get 
into trouble. The lawyer says that a suit brought 
against your husband to oblige him to return your 
property will last more than six months. Good. 
So 1 sold my government stock that brought me an 
income of thirteen hundred and fifty francs, and 
With fifteen thousand francs 1 bought a life annuity 
of twelve hundred francs, well-secured by mortgage; 



then I paid your shopkeepers with the rest of the 
capital, my children. 1 have a room upstairs for a 
hundred and fifty francs a year, I can live like a 
king on two francs a day, and 1 shall have some¬ 
thing left over. I never wear out anything, and 
shall hardly ever have to buy new clothes. For 
two weeks 1 have been laughing in my sleeve and 
thinking how happy you both will be. You are 
happy, aren’t you?” 

"Oh! papa, papa!” cried Madame deNucingen, 
running to her father and springing upon his lap. 

She covered him with kisses, and letting her 
blond hair stray over his cheeks, dropped tears on 
his old face now so bright with happiness. 

"Dear father, you are a father! No, there is not 
one like you on the earth. Eugene was already 
very fond of you, but now, what will it be ?” 

"But, my children,” said Old Goriot, who, for ten 
years had not felt his daughter’s heart beating 
against his, "Delphinette, are you going to make 
me die of joy ? My poor heart is breaking. Now, 
Monsieur Eugene, we are already quits!” 

The old man clasped his daughter in such a wild 
and frantic embrace that she exclaimed: 

“Oh! how you hurt me!” 

“1 hurt you?” said he, turning pale. 

He looked at her with a sorrow that seemed more 
than human. In order to describe the expression 
of this Christ among fathers, it is necessary to seek 
a comparison in those pictures in which the princes 
of the palette have represented the suffering endured 
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by the Saviour of men for the salvation of the 
world. 

“No, no, I can't have hurt you, ’’ he went on, ques¬ 
tioning her with a smile; “it was 1 who was hurt 
by your cry.—The cost was greater than I said,” 
he continued, whispering in his daughter’s ear, 
which he kissed with great circumspection, "but 
we must deceive him about it, or he would be 
angry.’ 

Eug&ne was petrified by this man’s inexhaustible 
devotion, and as he looked at him, gave expression 
to the artless admiration which is faith in the young. 

“I shall be worthy of all this,” he cried. 

“Oh! Eugene, you have said something very 
noble,” exclaimed Madame de Nucingen, as she 
kissed the student on the forehead. 

“He refused Mademoiselle Taillefer and her mil¬ 
lions for your sake,” said Old Goriot. "Yes, the 
little girl loved you, and now that her brother is 
dead, she is as rich as Croesus.” 

“Oh! why do you tell her this?” cried Eugene. 

"Eugene,” said Delphine, in a low voice, “now 1 
have one regret this evening. Ah I I shall love you 
well and love you always.” 

"This is the happiest day I have spent since you 
and your sister married,” said Old Goriot “God 
may make me suffer as much as may be His will, 
provided it be not through you, and I shall be able 
to say to myself: 'In February of this year, fora 
moment 1 was happier than other men can be in the 
whole course of their lives.’ Look at me, Fifine,” 
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said he to his daughter,—“She is very pretty, isn’t 
she? Tell me, have you met many women with 
such a beautiful complexion as hers, or such a little 
dimple? No, I don't think you have; and yet 1 am 
the father of this lovely creature. Hereafter, when 
she Is happy with you she will be a thousand times 
more charming. If you need my share of Paradise, 

1 am ready to give it up to you, and to descend into 
Hell myself.—Now let us eat,” he. went on, not 
knowing what he said; “our dinner is before us.” 

“Poor father!” said Delphine. 

“If you only knew, my child,” said he, as he rose 
and walked over to her, and taking her head in his 
hands, kissed her braids of hair, “how happy you 
can make me at very little cost to yourself. Come 
and see me sometimes; 1 shall be right above here, 
and you will only have a step to go. Promise me 
that you will, promise I” 

“Yes, dear father.” 

“Say it again.” 

“Yes, my dear father.” 

“That is enough, for I should make you say it a 
hundred times if 1 followed my own inclination. 
Let us eat our dinner.” 

They behaved like children all through the even¬ 
ing, and Old Goriot was not the most sensible of 
the three. He sat at his daughter’s feet and kissed 
them: he gazed long into her eyes, rubbed his head 
against her dress, and, in short, was as foolish as 
the youngest and most tender lover could be. 

“You see,” said Delphine to Eugtoe, “when my 
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father is with us, I am obliged to give him all my 
attention. It will be a bore sometimes.” 

Eug&ne who had already been conscious of several 
impulses of jealousy, could not .blame her speech, 
though it contained the germ of all ingratitude. 

"When will the apartment be ready?” .asked 
Eugene, looking round the room. “Must we part 
to-night?” 

"Yes, but to-morrow yon must come and dine 
wift me,” she answered slyly. “There is the 
Opl6ra to-morrow evening.” 

“I shall go and sit in the pit,” said Old GorioL 

It was midnight and Madame de Nucingen's car¬ 
riage was waiting. Old Goriot and the student 
returned to their boarding-house, talking of Delphine 
with a growing enthusiasm that gave rise to a 
curious rivalry of expression between their two 
violent passions. Eugene could not hide from him¬ 
self that the father's love, which lay outside of any 
personal interest, surpassed his in depth and persist¬ 
ence. The idol was always pure and beautiful in 
the eyes of her father, whose adoration fed upon all 
the past as well as the future. They found Madame 
Vauquer sitting beside her stove between Sylvie 
and Christophe; the old landlady was like Marius 
on the ruins of Carthage. She was waiting for the 
only two boarders she had left, and was bemoaning 
herself with Sylvie. Lord Byron has put some very 
fine lamentations into the mouth of Tasso, but they 
are far from equaling the profound truth of those 
uttered by Madame Vauquer. 
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“Then there will be only three cups of coffee 
to make to-morrow morning, Sylvie. Hein! my 
deserted house, it is enough to break one’s heart 
What is life to me, without my boarders.^ Nothing 
at all. Here is my house dismantled of all the men 
that made up its furniture, and my life was in them. 
What have I done to draw down all these misfor¬ 
tunes upon me ? 1 have laid in provisions of beans 
and potatoes for twenty persons. And the police in 
my house 1 We shall eat nothing but potatoes, and 1 
shall send away Christophe.” 

The servant-man, who was sleeping, woke up with 
a start, saying: 

"Madame?” 

“Poor fellow! He is like a watchdog,” said 
Sylvie. 

“The season is over, and everybody is settled 
now. Where shall 1 find new boarders? 1 shall 
lose my senses. And that hag of a Michonneau took 
away Poiret from me! What did she do to attach 
that man to her so closely? He follows her like a 
little poodle.” 

“Ah! bless me!” said Sylvie, tossing her head; 
“those old maids know all kinds of tricks.” 

“And that poor Monsieur Vautrin of whom they 
have made a convict,” continued the widow; “Itell 
you, Sylvie, 1 can't believe it yet. Such a good- 
natured man who took fifteen francs’worth of coffee 
and brandy a month, and who paid up to the last 
farthing!” 

“And generous too,” put in Christophe. 
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"There may be some mistake," suggested 
Sylvie. 

“No, he confessed it himself,” replied Madame 
Vauquer. "And to think of all' these things hap¬ 
pening to me, in a part of the city where not even 
a cat passes! On my faith as an honest woman, I 
am dreaming. You know we saw Louis XVI. come 
to grief; we saw the downfall of the Emperor, and 
then we saw his return and his second fall, but that 
was all in the range of possibilities; whereas, there 
are no chances against a boarding-house. People 
can do without a king, but they can’t do without 
eating; and when an honest woman, born a De 
Conflans, furnishes dinners with all sorts of good 
things, unless the end of the world comes,—But that 
is it, it must be the end of the world!” 

"Only think that Mademoiselle Michonneau, 
who did you all'this wrong, is to receive three 
thousand francs, they say,” cried Sylvie. 

"Don’t mention her, she is a wretch,” said Ma¬ 
dame Vauquer. “And she is going to Madame 
Buneaud’s, into the bargain! But she is capable of 
everything; she must be guilty of horrors; no doubt 
she murdered and stole in her time. She ought to 
go to the galleys, instead of that poor dear man—” 

Eugene and Old Goriot rang at that moment. 

“Ah! there are my two faithful ones,” sighed 
the widow. 

The two faithful ones, who had only preserved a 
very slight memory of the disasters of the boarding¬ 
house, announced without preface to their hostess 
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that they were going to live in the Chaussle 
d’Antin. 

“Oh! Sylvie,” said the widow, “this is the last 
straw.—You have given me my death-blow, gentle¬ 
men I It has struck me in the stomach; I have a 
pain there. This day has made me ten years older. 

I shall go crazy; upon my honor 1 shall! What 
shall 1 do with the beans ? Since I am alone here 
and you must go off to-morrow, Christophe—Good¬ 
night, gentlemen, sleep well." 

“What is the matter with her?” asked Eugene 
of Sylvie. 

“Oh! dear me! All the boarders have left be¬ 
cause of what has happened, and it has turned her 
head. 1 hear her crying now, and it will do her 
good to blubber. This is the first time she has 
shed a tear since 1 have been in her service.” 

The next day, Madame Vauquer had become’ ra¬ 
tional, as she called it Though she looked dis¬ 
tressed like a woman who had lost all her boarders 
and the whole course of whose life had changed, she 
still kept her head, and showed herself an example 
of true, deep sorrow,—sorrow caused by injured 
interests and interrupted customs. Certainly, the 
look cast by a lover on the dwelling of his mistress, 
as he leaves the spot forever, is no sadder than that 
of Madame Vauquer as she sat at her empty table. 
Eugene tried to cheer her by assuring her that 
Bianchon, whose term at the hospital was approach¬ 
ing its conclusion, would doubtless come to take his 
place, that the museum official had often spoken of 
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his desire to have Madame Couture’s apartment, 
and that in a few days all vacancies would be filled, 

“God grant it may be so, dear monsieur, bu' 
misfortune has come here. Death, too, will come 
in less than ten days, you shall see,” said she, 
looking lugubriously round the dining-room. 
“Which one will death take?” 

“It is a good thing to get out of here,” whispered 
Eugene to Old Goriot. 

“Madame,” said Sylvie, running in with a fright¬ 
ened expression; “it is three days since I have 
seen Mistigris.” 

“Oh I if my cat is dead, or if he has run away, 
1 —” 

The poor widow could not finish her sentence; 
she clasped her hands and threw herself back in her 
armchair, overpowered by this terrible omen. 




Toward noon, the hour of the postman’s arrival in 
the quarter of Paris near the Pantheon, Eugene 
received a letter in a handsome envelope sealed 
with the arms of Beauseant. It contained an invi¬ 
tation to Monsieur and Madame deNucingen for the 
great ball that was to be given by the viscountess 
and which had been announced a month ago. There 
was also a little note enclosed for Eugene: 

“ 1 think, monsieur, that you will take ple.isure In being 
my Interpreter with Madame de Nuclngen; I send you the 
Invitation you asked for, and I shall be charmed to make the 
acquaintance of Madame de Restaud’s sister. Bring me your 
pretty friend, and try not to give her all your affection, for 
you owe much to me, in return for what I feel for you. 

'■ VICOMTESSE DE BEAUS§ANT.’' 

“1 see,” said Eugfene, as he re-read the note, 
"Madame de Beauseant tells me clearly enough that 
she does not want Baron de Nucingen.” 

He hastened to Delphine, happy to be able to 
offer her a pleasure for which he would no doubt 
receive his reward. Madame de Nucingen was taking 
her bath, so Rastignac waited in the boudoir, a prey 
to the natural impatience of an eager young man 
wild to take possession of the mistress whom he has 
loved for a whole year. There are some emotions 
that do not occur twice in the life of young people. 

( 3 ‘ 3 ) 
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The first true woman a man loves,—that is to say, 
the woman who appears to him surrounded by the 
splendid accessories required by Parisian society,— 
never has a rival. Love in Paris bears no resem¬ 
blance to love elsewhere. Neither men nor women 
are the dupes of the glittering commonplaces that 
everyone parades, out of decency, concerning affec¬ 
tions that pretend to be disinterested. In Paris, it 
is not enough for a woman to satisfy the heart and 
the senses, but she knows perfectiythat shehasstiii 
greater obligations to fulfii toward the thousand 
vanities that go to make up life. There, above all, 
love is essentially boastful, brazen, prodigal, charla- 
tanical and ostentatious. If all the ladies of the 
court of Louis XIV. envied Mademoiselle de la Val- 
li^re the ardent passion which made the great king 
forget that his cuffs had cost a thousand crowns 
apiece, when he tore them to facilitate the Due de 
Vermandois’ entrance into the world, what can be 
expected of the rest of humanity? You may be 
young, rich and titled, still better if possible; the 
more incense you bring to burn before your idol— 
if you have an idol—the more she will smile upon 
you. Love is a religion, and his worship is more 
costly than that of other religions; his presence is 
transient, and his path is strewn with devastation 
like that of a wanton boy. The luxury of senti¬ 
ment is the poetry of the attic; without this treasure, 
what would become of love in such a place? If 
there be exceptions to the Draconian laws of the 
Parisian code, they are to be met with in solitude, 
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in those souls who have not allowed themselves to 
be carried away by the teachings of society, who 
dwell beside some fountain of clear water, ever 
flowing, and ever springing up anew, and who, 
faithful to their own green covert, and happy to 
listen to the language of the infinite, which they 
find written in all that surrounds them and within 
themselves, wait patiently for their wings to grow, 
and look down upon those who are of the earth, 
earthy. But Rastignac, like most young men who 
have had a foretaste of the splendors of life, wished 
to enter the arena of the world in full armor; he 
had caught its fever, and felt perhaps that he had 
the strength to subdue it, although still ignorant of 
the means or end of his ambition. In default of a 
pure and sacred love that fills a man’s life, this 
thirst for power may become a fine thing, if all per¬ 
sonal interest be laid aside, and the gre.itness of a 
country be proposed as an aim. But the student 
had not yet reached the point from which a man 
can contemplate and judge the course of life. Until 
then, he had not even completely shaken off the 
charm of those fresh sweet thoughts, which, like a 
grateful shade, shelter the youth of children brought 
up in the country. He had always hesitated to 
cross the Parisian Rubicon, and in spite of his eager 
curiosity, he had preserved some secret notions of 
the happy life of a true gentleman in his chateau. 
Nevertheless, his last scruples had vanished on the 
previous evening when he found himself in his new 
apartment, and upon actually enjoying the material 
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advantages of fortune, after having so long enjoyed 
the moral advantages of noble birth, he had cast 
away the skin of a provincial, and had established 
himself in a position from which he could descry a 
bright future. So as he waited for Delphine, luxu¬ 
riously ensconced in the pretty boudoir which now 
belonged partly to him, he saw himself so far away 
from the Rastignac who had come to Paris the year 
before, that as he looked at himself through a men¬ 
tal opera-glass, he doubted whether he now bore the 
slightest resemblance to his former self, 

“Madame de Nucingen is waiting for you in. her 
room,” said Th^rbse, whose voice made him start. 

He found Delphine stretched out upon her sofa, 
beside the fire, blooming and refreshed. As he saw 
her lying among clouds of muslin, he could not help 
comparing her to those beautiful Indian plants, the 
fruit of which comes with the flower. 

“At last we are together, ” she said with emotion. 
“Guess what 1 bring you,” said Eugene, sitting 
down beside her and taking her hand to kiss it 
Madame de Nucingen thrilled with joy as she 
read the invitation. She turned toward Eugene 
with moist eyes, and threw her arms round his neck 
to draw him close to her, in an access of satisfied 
vanity. 

“And it is to you,—to you,” she whispered. 
“Ther^se is in my dressing-room and we must be 
prudent,—to you that 1 owe this joy? Yes, I dare 
call it a joy, for as you obtained it for me, isn’t it 
more than a triumph of vanity ? Nobody has been 
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good enough to introduce me into this society. Per¬ 
haps you will think me petty, frivolous, and light- 
minded like a true Parisian; but think, my friend, 
that I am ready to sacrifice everything to you, and, 
that if I desire more ardently than ever to enter the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, it is because you are 
there yourself.” 

“Don’t you think,” asked Eugene, "that Madame 
de Beauseant is evidently telling us that she does 
not expect the Baron de Nucingen at her ball?” 

“Yes,” said the baroness, returning the letter to 
Eugene. “Those women have a genius for imper¬ 
tinence; but never mind, 1 shall go. My sister is 
to be there, for I know she is preparing an e.xquisite 
gown for the occasion. Eugene,” she went on in a 
low voice, “she is going there to dispel some horrid 
suspicions. You don’t know the reports about her! 
Nucingen came to tell me this morning that they 
are talking of her at the club without any restraint. 
Good heavens, on what does the honor of a woman 
and her family depend? Heel myself assailed and 
wounded in the person of my poor sister. Accord¬ 
ing to what certain people say. Monsieur de Trailles 
signed bills of exchange amounting to a hundred 
thousand francs, almost all of which have now fallen 
due, and for which he was about to be prosecuted. 
In this extremity, my sister is supposed to have sold 
her diamonds to a Jew,—those beautiful diamonds 
you must have seen her wear, and which came to 
her from her husband’s mother. Nothing else has 
been talked of for two days, so I can understand why 
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Anastasie has ordered a gorgeous gown and wants 
to attract all eyes at Madame de Beauseant’s, where 
she means to appear in her diamonds and all her 
glory. But I don’t wish to be behind her. She 
has always tried to get the better of me, and has 
never been kind to me, though I was always doing 
something for her, and ready to lend her money 
when she had none.—Don’t let us talk of other peo¬ 
ple now; to-day 1 should like to be quite happy.” 

At one o’clock in the morning Rastignac was still 
with Madame de Nucingen, who bade him a lover’s 
adieu, that promised future joys, and said with a 
melancholy expression: 

"1 am so timid, so superstitious even,—for you 
may give my presentiments any name you please, 
—that 1 tremble lest I pay for my happiness by some 
frightful calamity.” 

“Child!” exclaimed Eugene. 

“AhI it is 1 who am a child this evening,” said 
she, laughing. 

Eugene returned to his boarding-house with the 
certainty of leaving it the next day, and on the way 
there gave himself up to the dreams of a young man 
who has still the taste of happiness on his lips. 

“Well?” asked Old Goriot, as Rastignac passed 
in front of his door. 

"Well,” answered Eugene, “1 shall tell you every¬ 
thing to-morrow.” 

“Everything, won’t you?” called the old man. 
“Now go to bed, and to-morrow we shall begin our 
happy life.” 
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The next day, Goriot and Rastignac were waiting 
only for the good will of a porter to enable them to 
leave their boarding-house, when, towards noon, the 
noise of a carriage stopping at Madame Vauquer’s 
door, resounded through the Rue Neuve-Saintc- 
Genevi^ve. Madame de Nucingen alighted from 
the equipage, and asked if her father were still in 
the house. Upon an affirmative answer from Syl¬ 
vie, she ran lightly up the stairs. It happened that 
Eugene was in his room, although his neighbor was 
unaware of it At breakfast, he had begged Old 
Goriot to take away his things, telling him they 
should meet at four o’clock in the Rue d’Artois. 
But, while the old man was out in search of porters, 
Eugene had promptly answered the roll-call at col¬ 
lege, and had returned to the boarding-house with¬ 
out anyone’s knowledge, in order to settle with 
Madame Vauquer, being anxious to spare this ex¬ 
pense to Old Goriot, who in his fanaticism would 
doubtless have paid for him too. The landlady was 
out, so Eugene ran up to his room to see whether he 
had forgotten anything, and congratulated himself 
on his forethought as he .saw in his table-drawer the 
acceptance in blank that he had signed for Vautrin, 
and had carelessly thrown there on the day that he 
had paid it off. Not having any fire, he was about 
to tear the paper into bits, when he recognized 
Delphine’s voice, and without making any more 
noise, stopped to hear what she said, for ho thought 
she could have no secrets from him. Then, after 
the first words, he found the conversation between 
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the father and daughter too interesting for him to 
stop listening. 

“Oh! father!” cried she, “Heaven grant that it 
occurred to you to demand an account of my fortune 
in time to prevent my being ruined! May I speak.?” 

“Yes, the house is empty,” answered Old Goriot 
in a strange voice. 

“What is the matter, father?” asked Madame de 
Nucingen. 

“You have come,” replied the o!d man, “to 
plunge a dagger into my heart. God forgive you, 
my child! You do not know how much I love you; 
for if you had known it, you would not have said 
such things without preparing me for them, espe¬ 
cially if there is nothing desperate. What has hap¬ 
pened that is so pressing as to oblige you to come 
here for me, when we were to be in the Rue 
d’Artois a few minutes later.?” 

“Oh! father, could 1 be mistress of my first im¬ 
pulse, under the stress of calamity? I am driven 
crazy 1 Your lawyer has brought to our knowledge 
a little earlier the misfortune that will probably 
overtake us later. Your experience in business 
will be necessary to us, and 1 have rushed in pur¬ 
suit of you, as a drowning man clings to the last 
straw. When Monsieur Derville found that Nucin¬ 
gen met him with all sorts of quibbles, he threat¬ 
ened him with a lawsuit, telling him that the 
authority of the president of the tribunal could be 
easily obtained. Nucingen came to me this morn¬ 
ing to ask if 1 desired his ruin and mine. I 
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answered that I knew nothing of all this, but that I 
had a fortune of which 1 should now be in posses¬ 
sion, that it was for my lawyer to attend to tliis 
dispute, that 1 was densely ignorant and incapable 
of understanding anything about the matter. Is not 
that what you advised me to say 

“You were quite right,” replied Old Goriot. 

"Very well,” continued Delphine, "he then en¬ 
lightened me concerning his affairs. He has in¬ 
vested his capital and mine in enterprises which are 
as yet hardly begun, and for which he has been 
forced to disburse large sums. If 1 constrain him to 
produce my dowry, he will be obliged to tile his 
petition; whereas, if I consent to wait a year, he 
pledges himself upon his honor to double or treble 
my fortune for me, by investing my capital in oper¬ 
ations of real estate, at the completion of which I 
shall be mistress of all the property. Dear father, 
he was in earnest and he frightened me. He asked 
my pardon for his conduct, returned me my liberty, 
gave me permission to beliave as I choose, upon con¬ 
dition of my giving him the power of carry iiig on tlie 
busine.ss in my name In order to prove his good 
faith, he promised to call Monsieur Derville every 
time I desire it, to decide whetlier the deeds, in vir¬ 
tue of which 1 am made the owner of the property, arc- 
drawn up in due form. In short, he gave himself 
over to me, bound hand and foot. He asked me to 
allow him to keep tile house for two years more, 
and entreated me not to spend any more upon my¬ 
self than the allowance he gives me. He showed 
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me that all he can do is to preserve appearances, 
that he has dismissed his opera-girl, and is com¬ 
pelled to use the most rigid and secret economy to 
carry out his speculations to the end, without injur¬ 
ing his credit. I scolded him, and pretended to 
doubt all he said, so that I might drive him to ex¬ 
tremes and get more information from him: he 
showed me his books, and really wept I never 
saw a man in such a state. He lost his head, raved 
and talked of killing himself. He made me pity 
him.” 

“And you believe in ail that balderdash—?” cried 
Old Goriot “He is a play-actor! 1 have met 
with Germans in business before, and they all have 
the appearance of candor and good faith; but when 
they use their frankness and good nature to hide 
their trickiness and charlatanism, they are worse 
than anybody else to deal with. Your husband is 
deceiving you. He feels himself hard pressed, and 
is acting a part; he means to remain more the mas¬ 
ter under your name than he is under his own. He 
is going to profit by this circumstance to shelter him¬ 
self from the risks of his business. He is as sly as 
he is treacherous; he is a very bad fellow. No, no, 
I shan't go to P^re-Lachaise, leaving my daughters 
stripped of everything. I know something about 

business still. He says he has invested his funds 
in various enterprises; very well, his interests 
must be represented by actual values, receipts and 

contracts! Let him show them and settle with you. 

We shall choose the most profitable investments and 
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take the chances; we shall have the titles acknowl¬ 
edging liability, made out in your name, 'Del- 
phine Goriot, wife of Baron de Nucingen, having 
property in her own right/ Does the man 
take us for fools ? Does he think I can bear for two 
days the thought of leaving you witliout money and 
without bread ? I could not bear it a day, not a 
night, not even two hours! If it were true, I could not 
survive it. What! Have I sweated and toiled for 
forty years, and carried sacks upon my back; have 
I stinted myself all through my life for you, my 
darlings, who made all my labors and burdens light 
to me; and to-day shall my fortune, my whole life, 
vanish in smoke.’ 1 should go mad and die. By all 
that is most sacred in earth and heaven, we are go¬ 
ing to clear up this thing, and e.xamine the books, 
funds and speculations I I shall not sleep, 1 .shall 
not go to bed. I shall not eat until 1 convince my¬ 
self that your fortune is intact. Thank God, your 
property is in your own right, and you will have for 
your lawyer Monsieur Derville, who is fortunately 
an honest man. Heavenly powers! You shall keep 
your snug little million and your income of fifty 
thousand francs, to the end of your days, or I shall 
make a dLsturbance in Paris, I tell you. 1 shall ad¬ 
dress myself to the Chambers if the courts are 
against us. To know that you were peaceful and 
happy as far as regarded money, was the thought 
that softened all my ills and soothed my sorrows. 
Money is life; money accomplishes everything. 
What nonsense is that great idiot of an Alsatian 
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liking to us! Delphine, don't concede a quarter of 
.. farthing to that big fool, who has put a chain 
round you and made you miserable. Since he re¬ 
quires your help, we shall have the whip hand, and 
shall make him walk straight. My God, my head 
is on fire, there is something in my brain that 
burns me. My Delphine on the straw! Oh! my 
Fifine, you! The deuce! Where are my gloves.' 
Come, let us go; I want to see everything, the 
books, the business, the funds, the correspondence, 
immediately. 1 shall not be calm until 1 prove 
that your fortune is safe and see it with my own 
eyes.” 

“Dear father, do go about it prudently 1—If you 
carry the slightest desire for revenge into this affair 
or show too hostile intentions, I am lost. He knows 
you and thought it natural that at your instigation 1 
should be uneasy about my money, but 1 swear to 
you that he holds it in his hands and is determined 
to hold it. He is the man to run off with all the 
capital and leave us in the lurch, the scamp! He 
knows that I should not be willing to dishonor the 
name 1 bear by prosecuting him. He is weak and 
strong at the same time. 1 have thought it all over; 
if we drive him into a corner, 1 am ruined.” 

“Then he is a rogue?” 

“Yes, father,” said she, throwing herself weep¬ 
ing into a chair. “1 did not like to .acknowledge it. 
foi I wished to spare you the grief of having married 

me to a man of Ills stamp. His secret habits and 

his conscience, his soul and his body all agree! It 
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is appalling: I hate and despise him. Yes, I can no 
longer esteem that vile Nucingen, after what he said 
to me: a man capable as he is of undertaking the 
commercial transactions of which he spoke to me 
has not the slightest delicacy, and 1 am frightened 
because 1 couid read his soul. He, my husband, 
offered me my freedom, and you know what that 
means? provided I be willing, in c.ise of trouble, to 
be a tool in his hands; in short, if 1 consent to lend 
him my name.” 

‘‘But the laws exist, and there is a Place de 
Gr^ve for sons-in-law like him!” cried Old Goriot; 
"1 would guillotine him myself, if there were no 
executioner.” 

‘‘No, father, no laws can reach him. I am going 
to repeat to you briefly what he told me, divested of 
all the circumlocutions in which he wrapped his 
meaning. He said: 'Either all is lost, and you are 
ruined and pennile.ss, for 1 cannot choose any other 
person except yourself for an accomplice, or you 
mu.st allow me to carry out my speculations.’ Is 
thatclear? He still depends upon me; my integrity 
as a woman reassures him; he knows that I shall 
content myself with my own fortune and leave him 
his. It is a wicked and dr.shonest partnership to 
which 1 must agree, on pain of being ruined. He 
buys my conscience and pays me for it by leaving 
me free to be Eugenc’.s wife. 'I allow you to com- 

mit faults; let me perpetrate crimes by ruining 

poor people.' Is that plain enough yet? Do you 

know what it is he calls his speculations? He buys 
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unimproved lots in his own name, and then has the 
houses built upon them by men of straw. These 
men make a bargain for the buildings with the con¬ 
tractors, pay with bills at long time, and consent, 
for the consideratiorf of a small sum, to give a receipt 
to my husband, who is then in possession of the 
houses; whereas the men themselves settle with 
the duped contractors by going into bankruptcy. 
The name of the house of Nucingen was enough to 
dazzle the poor builders. 1 understood it all, and 
I also understood that in order to prove, in case of 
need, that he had made enormous payments, Nucin¬ 
gen has sent considerable sums to Amsterdam, Lon¬ 
don, Naples and Vienna. How shall we get hold of 
them V’ 

Eugene heard a sound as if Old Goriot had fallen 
heavily on his knees upon the floor of his room. 

"My God, what have 1 done.^ My daughter is in 
the power of this wretch who will exact anything 
he chooses from her.—Forgive me, my girl I” cried 
the old man. 

“Yes, if 1 am in trouble, you are perhaps respon¬ 
sible,” said Delphine. "We have so little sense 
when we marry; we know nothing of the world, of 

business, or of men and their ways. Our fathers 
ought to think for us.—Dear father, I am not re- 

proaching you; forgive me what I have said. In 

this I only am to blame. No, don’t cry, papa,” 
said she, kissing her father on the forehead.” 

"Don’t cry any more, my little Delphine. Let 

me kiss away the tears from your eyes. I am going 
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to gather my wits together and unravel the tangled 
skein of your husband’s affairs.” 

“No, let me do it; I can manage him. He loves 
me, and I can use my ascendency to induce him to 
invest some capital for me at once in real estate. 
Perhaps 1 can make him buy back Nucingen, in 
Alsatia, in my name, for he thinks much of it. 
Only, come to-morrow to examine his books and 
affairs. Monsieur Derville knows nothing about busi¬ 
ness.—No, don’t come to-morrow, 1 don’t want to 
upset myself. Madame de Beaus 6 ant’s ball comes 
off the day after to-morrow, and 1 wish to take care 
of myself so as to look fresh and pretty and do 
honor to my dear Eugene!—Come and let us look at 
his room.” 
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At that moment, a carriage stopped in the Rue 
Neuve-Sainte-Genevi&ve, and Madame deRestaud’s 
voice was heard on the staircase, saying to Sylvie; 
"is my father at home?” 

This circumstance was most fortunate for Eugene, 

who was on the point of throwing himself on the 
bed and feigning to he asleep. 

"OhI have you heard of Anastasie, father?”said 
Delphine, as she recognized her sister's voice. "It 
seems that strange things are happening in her 
household, too.’’ 

"What?" e.\claimed Old Goriot; “then it will 
be the end of me. My poor head cannot stand 
another misfortune.” 

"Good morning, fatlier,” said the countess, enter¬ 
ing.—"Oh! Delphine, arc you here?” 

Madame de Restaud appeared to be embarrassed 
at meeting her sister. 

"How do you do?" .said the baroness. “Do you 

think my presence here extraordinary? Isee my 

father every day/' 

"Since when ?" 

"If you came to see him, you would know.” 

^‘Don’t tease me, Delphine," said the countess 
in a mournful tone. "I am very unhappy. I am 

lost, my poor father, oil! quite lost, this time." 

“What is the matter, Nasie?” cried Old Goriot 
(329) 
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Delphine, come, help her, be kind to her, and I shall 

love you still better if I cao." 

“Poor Nasie, ” said Madame de Nucingen, making 

her sister sit down, “speak, for we are the only two 

people who will always love you enough to pardon 

everything. The tie of blood is always the strong¬ 
est, you know.” 

She held the salts for her sister to inhale, and the 

countess recovered. 

"It will kill mel” said Old Goriot. “Do come 
nearer, both of you,” he went on, as he stirred the 
turf fire. “1 am cold. What is it, Nasie? Tell 
me quickly or 1 shall die.” 

“Very well,” said the poor woman, "my husband 
knows everything. Just imagine, father, do you 
remember that bill of exchange of Maxime’s, some 
time ago? It was not the first; I had already paid 
many of them. Toward the beginning of January, 
Monsieur de Trailles looked to me distressed. He 

did not say anything, but it is so easy to read peo¬ 
ple’s hearts when you love them; a mere nothing 
tells you so much, and besides 1 had presentiments. 

He was more loving, more tender than 1 had ever 

known him, and I was very happy. Poor Maxime! 
he has told me that he was then secretly bidding 

me farewell, and meant to blow his brains out At 

last, 1 tormented and entreated him so much, spend¬ 
ing two hours on my knees before him,—that he 

told me he owed a hundred thousand francs. Oh, 

papa, a hundred thousand francs! 1 was crazy, for 



I knew that you could not have them, and 1 had 

Spent everything-" 

"No,” said Old Goriot "I could not have raised 

them, unless 1 had gone out and stolen them. But I 
should have been willing to go, Nasiel I will go 
now!” 

At these words, that were mournful as the last 

groan of a dying man, and betrayed the agony of a 
father’s love grown powerless to help, the two sis¬ 
ters paused. Wliat egotism could have remained 
unmoved at this cry that revealed the depths of his 
despair, as a stone sounds the abyss into which it 
is cast? 

“1 raised the money by disposing of what did not 
belong to me, father,” said the countess, bunsting 

into tears. 

Delphine was moved, and wept with her head on 
her sister’s shoulder. 

“It is all true, then,” said she. 

Anastasie’s head drooped; Madame de Nucingen 

clasped her sister in her arms, kissed her tenderly 

and held her against her heart. 

"Here you may always be sure of being loved, 
and not judged,” said she. 

“My darlings," said Old Goriot, faintly, “why 

is it only trouble that has brought you together?” 

"To save Maxime’s life, and to save my own 

h.ippiness,” continued the countess, encouraged by 
these proofs of warm and lively affection, “I took to 

Monsieur Gobseck, the usurer whom you know, a 

man of truly diabolical nature, whom nothing can 
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property to her, and let her conduct herself as she 
pleases.’” 

"Father!" 

“Yes, I am your father; a true father, and that 
wretched aristocrat shall not maltreat my daughter. 
By thunder! 1 do not know what is in my veins. 

1 have the blood of a tiger there, for 1 should like 
to murder these two men! Oh 1 My children, this 
then is your iife.^ But it is my death.—What will 
become of you, then, when I am no longer with 
you? Fathers should live as long as their children. 
My God, how ill-arranged the world is! And yet 
they say God has a Son; He should save us from 
suffering through our children. My darlings, do 1 
owe your presence here to your troubles alone? 
You only bring me your tears. Yet I know you love 
me, 1 see it. Come to me and pour out your com¬ 
plaints, my heart is large; it has room for every¬ 
thing. Yes, you may rend it if you choose; and 
out of the fragments the hearts of many fathers may 
be made. I should like to bear your sorrows and 
suffer for you. Oh! when you were little, you 
were very happy—.” 

"That was our only good time,” said Delphine. 
“Where are the delightful hours we spent in sliding 
down the sacks in the granary?” 

“1 have not told you all, father,” whispered 
Anastasie to Goriot, who gave a start. “The 
diamonds were not sold for a hundred thousand 

francs, and Maxime is being prosecuted. We have 
only twelve thousand francs more to pay. He has 
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promised me to be good and not to gamble any 

more. I have nothing left in this world except his 
love, and I have paid for it too dearly not to die if 1 
lost him. I have sacrificed my fortune, my honor, 
my peace of mind and my children for his sake. 
Oh! do what is necessary that Maxime may be at 
least free and respected, and to have him remain in 
the world in which he will surely make a position 
for himself. Now, he owes me more than my hap¬ 
piness alone, for we have children who would be 
left penniless. We shall all be ruined if he is put 
in Sainte-Pelagie.” 

“1 have not the money, Nasie. I have nothing, 
nothingl It is the end of the world. I am .sure the 
world is going to piece.s. Go and save yourselves 
before it happens! Oh I 1 have still my silver 
buckles, and six spoons and forks, the first I ever 
had in my life. But I have only my annuity of 
twelve hundred francs—” 

“What did you do with your government stock?” 

“1 sold it, reserving this remnant of income for 
my needs. 1 required twelve thousand francs to fit 
up an apartment for Fifme. ” 

“At your house, Delphine?” asked Madame de 
Restaud of her sister. 

“What difference does that make,” interrupted 
Old Goriot; “the twelve thousand francs have all 
been used.” 

“1 can guess,” said the countess; "it was for 

Monsieur de Rastignac. Ohl poor Delphine, stop 

where you are. You see what 1 have come to.” 
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“My dear, Monsieur de Rastignac is incapable of 
ruining his mistress. ” 

"Thanks, Delphine-ln my distress, 1 expected 
better things of you, but you never loved me. ” 

"Yes, she loves you, Nasie!” cried Old Goriot; 
“she was just telling me so a moment ago. We 
were speaking of you, and she was insisting that 
you were beautiful, and she only pretty 1” 

“Shel” repeated the countess, “she is a splendid, 
but cold creature.” 

“And even if 1 were,” said Delphine, flushing, 
“how have you behaved toward me? You have 
disowned me, have closed against me the doors of 
all the houses where 1 wanted to go, and you have 
never missed the slightest opportunity of causing 
me pain. And did I ever come, like you, to get one 
thousand francs after another out of our poor father 
and reduce him to his present condition ? It is all 
your work, sister. 1 have seen my father as much 
as 1 could. 1 never turned him out of my doors 
and then came to fawn upon him when 1 needed 
him. 1 did not even know that he had used his 
twelve thousand francs for me. 1 have been 
reasonable, and you know it. Besides, when papa 
has made me presents, 1 never asked him for 
them.” 

“You have been luckier than 1: Monsieur de Mar- 
say was rich, and you know something about it. 
You have always been as mean as dirt. Good-bye, 

1 have neither sister nor—” 

“Stop, Nasie 1” screamed Father Goriot 
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“Only a sister like you could repeat what even 
the world no longer believes; you are a monster!” 
said Delphine. 

“My children, my children, be, quiet, or 1 shall 
kill myself before you.” 

"Go, I forgive you, Nasie,” continued Madame 
de Nucingen, "you are unfortunate. But 1 am 
kinder than you. To tell me that, just as 1 was 
ready to do anything to help you, even to entering 
my husband’s chamber, which I would not do for 
myself or for—This is worthy of all the evil you 
have done me for nine years.” 

"My children, my dear children, make up your 
quarrel,” said their father. “You are both angels.” 

“No, let me alone,” cried the countess, shak¬ 
ing off her father who had taken her by the arm. 
“She has less pity for me than my husband 
would have. Shan’t we call her the pattern of all 
virtue?” 

“1 should rather have it supposed that I owe 
money to Monsieur de Marsay than confess that 
Monsieur de Trailles costs me over two hundred 
thousand francs,” replied Madame de Nucingen. 

“Delphine!” cried the countess, making a step 
toward her sister. 

“1 tell you the truth, when you are slandering 
me,” returned the baroness coldly. 

“Delphine, you are a—” 

Old Goriot rushed forward, seized the countess 

and prevented her from speaking by covering her 

mouth with his hand. 
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“Heavens! father, what have you been taking 
hold of this morning?” said Anastasie. 

"It is true, I am to blame," said her poor 

father, rubbing his hands on his trousers. "But 
I did not know you were coming, and I was 
packing.” 

He was happy to incur a reproach that turned his 
daughter’s wrath upon him. 

“Ah!” he went on, as he sat down, “you have 
broken my heart I am dying, my chiidren. My 
brain is burning as if it were on fire. Do be kind 
and affectionate to each other, or you wiii kiii me. 
Come, Deiphine and Nasie, you were both in the 
right and both in the wrong. Dedel,” and he 
turned his eyes brimming with tears upon the bar¬ 
oness, “your sister needs tweive thousand francs; 
iet us try to get them for her. Don’t look at each 
other like that”— He knelt down before Dei¬ 
phine.—“Ask her pardon for my sake; she is more 
unfortunate than you.” 

“Poor Nasie,” said Deiphine, terrified by the 
strange wild expression that grief had lent her 
father’s countenance; “I have been in the wrong, 
kiss me—” 

“Ah! you are pouring balm into my heart “cried 
Old Goriot. “But how shall we find the twelve 
thousand francs ? Suppose that I offered myself as 
a substitute?” 

“Oh! fatlierl” exclaimed the two daughters, 

throwing their arms around him, “no, never.” 

“God will reward you for such a thought for our 
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lives would be too short to show our gratitude, don’t 
you think so, Nasie?” said Delphine. 

“And then, poor father, it would only be a drop 

in the bucket," observed the countess. 

“Can’t a man do anything with his heart’s 
blood?” cried the despairing father. "I will de¬ 
vote myself to whomsoever saves you, Nasie. I 
will kill a man for him; 1 will do like Vautrin, 1 
will go to the galleys I !—" 

He stopped as if struck by lightning. 

“Nothing,” said he, tearing his hair. “If 1 only 
knew where I could go to steal, but it is hard, 
too, to commit a robbery. Then 1 should need 
time and assistance to break into the Bank. I 
must die, there is nothing left for me but to die. 
Yes, 1 am good for nothing; 1 am no longer a 
father I She asks me to help her, she is in need, 
and wretch that 1 am, I have nothing to give her. 
Oh! you old rascal, you bought an annuity for 
yourself and yet you had daughters! Didn’t you 
love them then ? Die, die like the dog that you are. 
Yes, ! am less than a dog, for a dog would not 
have behaved like me! Oh! my head, it gets 
cloudy I” 

“Papa,” screamed the two young women, sup¬ 
porting him on both sides to prevent his beating his 
head against the walls, “do be sensible.” 

He was sobbing. Eugene was appalled, and took 
up the bill of exchange which he had signed for 

Vautrin, and the stamp of which admitted a larger 
sum; he changed the figures and made a bill of 
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exchange, in due form, for twelve thousand francs, 
to the order of Goriot 

"Here is your money, countess," said he, enter¬ 
ing Father Goriot’s room and presenting the bill. 
“I was sleeping till your conversation awoke me, 
and I discovered what I owed to Father Goriot; here 
is the bill that you can negotiate and that I will 
discharge faithfully.” 

The countess stood motionless, holding the paper. 

“Delphine,” said she, pale and quivering with 
anger, rage and fury, “1 was ready to forgive you 
everything, God be my witness; but this I What! 
this gentleman was in his room and you knew it? 
You had the littleness to revenge yourself by allow¬ 
ing me to give into his hands my secrets, my own 
life and my children’s, my honor and my shame I 
Go, you are nothing to me henceforth; I hate you, 
and shall do you all the ill in my power,—I—” 

Anger stopped her speech and the words stuck in 
her throat. 

“He is my son, our child, your brother, your 
savior!” cried Old Goriot. “Embrace him, Nasie! 
1 will embrace him myself,” he added, clasping 
Eugene madly. “Oh! my cliild ! I should like to 
be more than a father to you; 1 want to take the 
place of your whole family. Would that 1 were God 
Himself, that 1 might throw the whole universe at 
your feet—Kiss him, Nasie, he is not a man, he is 
an angel, a real angel.” 

“Let her alone, father, she is beside herself,” 
said Delphine. 
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“Beside myself indeed! And what are you?” 
demanded Madame de Restaud. 

"My children, I shall die if you keep this up,” 
said the old man, falling upon his bed, as if he were 
shot. “They are killing me I” he added to himself. 

The countess looked at Eugene, who stood like a 
statue, dazed by the violence of tlie scene before 
him. 

“Monsieur?” said she, questioning him with her 
gesture, voice and eye, witliout paying attention to 
her father, whose waistcoat Delphine was rapidly 
unbuttoning. 

"Madame, 1 shall pay the money, and shall hold 
my tongue,” he replied, without waiting for her to 
finish. 

“You have killed our father, Nasiel” said Del¬ 
phine, pointing to the old man, who had fainted. 
Her sister rushed from the room. 

“I forgive her,” said the poor man, opening his 
eyes, “for her situation is terrible and would turn a 
stronger head than hers. Try to comfort Nasie and 
be kind to her; promise your poor father who is 
dying,” he entreated of Delphine, as he pressed her 
hand. 

“What is the matter with you?” she asked in 
alarm. 

“Nothing, nothing,” replied her father; "it will 
soon pass. Something is pressing against my fore¬ 
head; it is a headache—Poor Nasie, what a future I” 

Tlie countess returned at that moment, and flung 

herself beside her father’s knees. 
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“Forgive me!” she cried. 

“Don't," said Old Goriot; "now you are giving 

me Still more pain.” 

“Monsieur,” said the countess to Rastignac, her 
eyes bathed in tears; “grief has made me unjust. 
You will be a brother to me, won’t you?” she con¬ 
tinued, putting out her hand to him. 

‘■Nasie,”said Delphine, taking it in hers; "little 

Nasie, let us forget everything." 

“No,” said Anastasie, “1 shall remember it” 
“My darlings,” called Old Goriot, “you have 
drawn aside the curtain that was in front of my 
eyes, and your voices give me new life. Kiss each 
other once again.—Tell me, Nasie, will not this bill 
of exchange save you?” 

“1 hope so. Will you add your signature to it, 
papa?” 

"OhI how stupid i was to forget it! But I was 
ill, Nasie, and you must not be angry with me. 
Send me word that your trouble is over. No, 1 will 
go myself. Yet, no, I cannot see your husband, for 
1 should kill him at once. As to his converting 
your fortune into personal property, 1 shall be there 
to prevent it. Go quickly, my child, and see that 
Maxime behaves himself.” 

Eugene was stupefied. 

“Poor Anastasie always had a violent temper,” 

said Madame de Nucingen, “but she has a good 
heart” 

“She came back to get the bill endorsed,” whis¬ 

pered Eugene in Delphine's ear. 
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“Do you think so?” 

“I wish that I need not beiieve it You must not 

trust her,” he returned, lifting his eyes to Heaven, 

as if to confide in God the thoughts which he dared 
not express. 

“Yes, she has been always something of an 
actress, and my poor father is taken in by her 
wiles.” 

"How are you, dear Father Goriot?" asked Ras- 

tignac of the old man. 

“i should like to sleep,” was the answer. 

Eugene helped Goriot to get to bed and when the 
poor man had fallen asleep with Delphine’s hand in 
his, his daughter withdrew. 

“We shall meet at the Opera, to-night,” said she 
to Eugene, “and you will tell me how he is. To¬ 
morrow, you shall change your abode, monsieur. 
Let me see your room.—Oh I how horrid,” she 
exclaimed, as she entered it. “You are wor.se off 
here than my father is. Eugene, you have behaved 
nobly, and 1 shall love you still better, if it is pos- 
sibie; but my child, if you want to make your 
fortune, you must not throw twelve thousand francs 
out of the window, like that, again. The Comte de 
Trailles is a gambler, though my sister does not 
want to believe it. He must have been trying to 
make his twelve thousand francs in the place where 

he loses and wins his heaps of gold.” 

A groan from Goriot called them to his bedside; 

he seemed to be asleep, but as the two lovers drew 

near, they heard him say: 
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‘‘My,daughters are not happy!” 

Whether he were asleep or awake, the accent of 
his words moved his daughter’s heart so deeply ttiaf 

she went up to the pallet where her father was 

lying, and kissed his forehead. He opened his eyes, 
saying: 

“It is Delphine.” 

“Ves, how are you?" she inquired. 

“Very well,” said he, “don’t be anxious, I shall 

soon go out Go, my children, and be happy." 

Eugene took Delphine home, but he was so 

troubled about the state in which they had left 
Goriot, that he refused to dine with her and re¬ 
turned to the boarding-house. He found that Old 

Goriot had risen, and was about to sit down to 
table. Bianchon took up a position from which he 
could get a good view of the old man, and when he 
saw him take up his bread and sniff it, to find out 
what flour it was made from, the student observed a 
total absence of consciousness in the action, and 

made an inauspicious gesture. 

“Come and sit by me, young gentleman from the 

Cochin hospital,” said Eugene. 

Bianchon went to him the more readily that the 

move brought him nearer the old boarder. 

"What is the matter with him?" inquired Ras- 

tignac, 

“Unless 1 am much mistaken, he is done for! 
Some extraordinary change must have taken place 

in him, and he looks to me as if he were threatened 

with an imminent attack of serous apoplexy. 
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Though the lower half of his face Is calm enough, 
the features of the upper half are drawn toward his 

forehead, in spite of all he can do. Do you see? 

Then his eyes have the particular appearance that 
shows that the serum has penetrated the brain. 
They look as if they were full of fine dust, don’t 

they? To-morrow morning 1 shall know more 
about it” 

"Is there any remedy for it?" 

“None. His death might be delayed If it were 
possible to bring on a reaction in the lower extrem¬ 
ities ; but if these symptoms do not cease by to¬ 
morrow evening, the poor old man is gone. Do 
you know what circumstance it was that caused his 
illness? He must have received a violent blow, 

under which his mind has succumbed.” 

“Yes,” said Rastignac, as he remembered how 
the old man’s two daughters had worked upon their 
father's heart without mercy. 

“At least Delphine loves her father,” thought 

Eugene. 

That same evening, at the Opera, Rastignac took 
some precautions to avoid alarming Madame de 

Nucingen. 

“You need not be anxious,” .said she, in reply to 
Eugene’s first words; “my father is strong. We 

disturbed him a little this morning; our fortunes 

are at stake; can you understand the extent of such 
a misfortune? I could not live if your affection had 

not made me insensible to what I should have for¬ 

merly considered mortal anguish. Now there is but 
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one fear or one misfortune possible for me,—that of 
losing the love that has made me experience the 

pleasure of living. Outside of this one feeling, 

everything is indifferent to me, and 1 care for noth¬ 

ing else in the world. You are all in all to me. If 

1 am aware of the advantage of money, it is that I 
may the better please you. To my shame, my 
lover is more to me than my father. Why f I do 

not know. All my life is in you. My father gave 
me a heart, but you have taught it to beat. The 

whole world may blame me, but what difference 
does it make to me, if only you, who have no right 
to be displeased with me, absolve me from the faults 
into which I am driven by an irresistible passion? 

Do you think me an unnatural daughter ? Oh I no; 
it is impossible not to love a father as good as ours. 
Could 1 prevent his finding out the inevitable con¬ 
sequences of our unfortunate marriages ! Why did 
he allow them to take place? He should have re¬ 
flected for us. I know that to-day he suffers as 

much as we, but how can we help that? Can we 
comfort him? We could never succeed. Our 
resignation caused him more pain than our re¬ 
proaches and complaints did him harm. There are 

some situations in life, In which all is bitterness.” 
Eugene remained silent, filled with tenderness at 

this candid expression of true feeling. If Parisian 
women are often false and mad with vanity; if they 
are sometimes selfish, cold coquettes, it is certain 

that when they truly love, they sacrifice more 

sentiment to their passion than other women; their 
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very littleness makes them great and they are sub¬ 
lime. Moreover, Eugene was struck by the pro¬ 
found justice with which a woman estimates her 

natural feelings when she is separated and removed 
from them by a more privileged affection. 

Madame de Nucingen was hurt by Eugene’s 
silence. 

"What are you thinking off” she asked. 

"I am considering what you have said to me. 

Until now, 1 believed that I loved you better than 
you loved me." 

She smiled, and armed herself against the pleas¬ 
ure she felt so as to keep their conversation wittiin 

the bounds of conventionality. She had never be¬ 
fore heard the stirring words of young, true love. 

A little more, and she could no longer have con¬ 
tained herself. 

“Eugene,” she began, changing the subject, "do 
you know what is going oji ? All Paris wilt be at 
Madame de Beauseant’s, to-morrow evening. The 
Rochefide family and the Marquis d'Ajiuia have 
arranged to keep everything secret, but the king is 
to sign the marriage contract to-morrow, and your 
poor cousin has heard nothing as yet. She will not 

be able to avoid receiving her guests, and the mar¬ 
quis will not be at her ball. There is noticing 
talked of but this affair.” 

*‘The world laughs and delights in such infamy, 

but don’t you know that Madame de Beauseant will 

die of it?” 

“No,” said Delphine, with a smile; "you do not 
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understand women of her class. All Paris will go 
to her house, and I shall be there too. 1 owe the 
pleasure to you, however.” 

“Don’t you think," said Rastignac, “this is one 

of those absurd reports, so frequent in Paris?” 
“We shall know the truth to-morrow,” she- 

replied. 



» 

Eugene did not return to his boarding-house, for 
he could not resist the joy of establishing himself 
in his new apartment. If, the night before, he had 
been obliged to leave Delphine at an hour after mid¬ 
night, this time it was Delphine who left him at 
two o’clock to go home. 

He slept late the next morning, and, toward noon, 
looked for Madame de Nucingen, who came to break¬ 
fast with him. It is so natural to the young to be 
eager in the pursuit of gay pleasures, that he had 
nearly forgotten Old Goriot, It was a perpetual 
delight to him to accustom himself to his new and 
elegant belongings, and Madame de Nucingen was 
with him lending a fresh charm to everything. 
However, toward four o’clock, he recollected the old 
man and the happiness which he had anticipated in 
comirig to live in the house in which they were. 
Eugene observed that Old Goriot should be moved 
at once if he were going to be ill, and left Delphine 
to rush back to the boarding-house. 

Neither Old Goriot nor Bianchon was at table. 
"Old Goriot has gone to pieces," said the painter 

to him. “Bianchon is upstairs with him. The old 

man saw one of his daughters, the Comtesse de 
Rcstaurama, and then insisted upon going out and 

became much worse. Our society is to be deprived 

of one of its most brilliant ornaments.’’ 

( 349 ) 
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Rastignac hastened toward the stairs. 

“Monsieur Eugene!” 

“Monsieur Eugene, Madame Vauquer is calling 

you,” cried Sylvie. 

"Monsieur Eugene,” said the widow, "you and 

Monsieur Goriot were to leave here on the fifteenth 

of February. The fifteenth was three days ago, for 
it is now the eighteenth, so you must pay me a 

month’s board for both of you; but if you are will¬ 
ing to pledge yourself for Old Goriot, your word 
will be enough.” 

“Why ? Don’t you trust him ?” 

"Trust him? If the old man lost his senses and 
died, his daughters would not give me a farthing, 
and his effects are not worth ten francs. He carried 
off his last bit of silver, this morning; 1 can’t tell 
why. He was dressed like a young man, and God 
forgive me, but I think he was painted, for he 
looked so much younger.” 

“1 answer for everything,” said EugOne, who 

feared a catastrophe and shuddered with horror. 

He went up to Old Goriot. He found the old man 
lying on his bed with Bianchon sitting beside him. 
“How do you do. Father Goriot?” said Eugene. 
The old man smiled sweetly, and turning his 
glassy eyes toward him asked: 

“How is she?” 

“Well; and you?” 

“1 am doing well.” 

"Don’t tire him,” said Bianchon, drawing Eugene 

into a corner of the room. 
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“Well?” inquired Eugene. 

“He can only be saved by a miracle. Serous 

congestion has taken place; I have applied mustard 

plasters; fortunately he feels them and they are 

acting.” 

“Can he be moved?” 

“Impossible. He must be left where he is and 

spared all emotion and physical fatigue." 

"Dear Bianchon,” said Eugene, “we must take 

care of him together.” 

“I have already had the chief doctor of my hos* 
pital here.” 

“What did he say ?" 

“He will give his opinion to-morrow evening. 
He promised to come after his day's work is over. 
Unluckily, this poor old man committed an impru¬ 
dence this morning, and refuses to explain it He 
is as obstinate as a mule; when I speak to him, 
he pretends not to hear and feigns sleep to avoid 

answering; or if his eyes are open, he begins to 
moan. He went out in the morning, and walked 

about on foot, nobody knows where. He took 

out with him everything he possessed of value, 
and exhausted his strength in making some 
damned bargain or other. One of his daughters 
came here.” 

“The countess?" asked Eugene. "A tall bru¬ 
nette, with bright, handsome eyes, pretty ankles 

and a lithe figure?” 

“Yes." 

“Leave me alone with him a moment,” said 
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Rastignac. “I shall confess him, and he will tell 
me the whole truth.” 

‘Tlieii 1 sMIl go Md Me dim in the mean- 

time; only try not to excite him, for we have still 
some slight hope.” 

"You need not worry." 

“They will enjoy themselves very much to-mor¬ 
row,” said Old Goriot to Eugene when they were 

alone. "They are going to a great ball." 

“What did you do this morning, papa, to make 
you so ill this afternoon that you have to stay in 
bed?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Was Anastasie here?” asked Rastignac. 

“Yes,” answered Old Goriot. 

“Good! Don’t hide anything from me; what did 
she ask of you?” 

“Ahl” said he, collecting his strength to speak, 
“she was very unhappy. Oh I my child, Nasie has 
not had a penny, since the affair of the diamonds. 
She had ordered for the ball, a dress embroidered 

with gold that was to suit her to perfection. Her 
dressmaker turned out to be a wretch who refused 
her credit, so her maid paid a thousand francs on 

account for the gown. Poor Nasie I To think she 
had to come to that! It tore my heart-strings. 

When the maid saw that Restaud was estranged 

from Nasie, she was afraid of losing her money, and 
made an agreement with the dressmaker not to have 

the gown sent home until the thousand francs are 

returned. The ball is to-morrow, the gown is ready. 
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and Nasie is ini despair. She wanted to borrow my 
pieces of silver and pawn them. Her husband in- 

sists upon her going to the ball to show all Paris the 

diamonds she is reported to have sold. Can she 
say to the monster: ‘1 owe a thousand francs; pay 

them for me.’ No, 1 understood that Her sister 

Delphine will go in a superb gown and Anastasie 
should not be behind her younger sister. My poor 

girl was drowned in tears, and 1 was so mortified 

not to have the twelve thousand francs yesterday, 
that 1 would give the rest of my wretched life to 

redeem that wrong. You see 1 had strength to hear 
everything, but this last want of money has broken 
my heart Oh! 1 did not stop to think about it, 

but 1 plucked up courage and made myself spruce, 
sold my buckles and the silver for six hundred 
francs, and pledged my annuity for one year to Papa 
Gobseck for four hundred francs, cash down. ! can 
live on dry bread, it used to be enough for me when 
1 was young, and I can still get along with it At 

least, my Nasie shall have a delightful evening, and 
be beautifully dressed. I have the bill of a lliou- 
saiid francs under my pillow, and it keeps me warm 

to know that I have beneath my head something that 

is to give pleasure to poor Nasie. Now she can turn 
that wicked Victoire out of doors. Think of a ser- 

vant not trusting her mistress! I shall be well 

again to-morrow; Nasie is coming at ten o'clock. I 
don’t want my daughters to think me ill, for they 

would not go to the ball, but would stay to take care 

of me. Nasie will kiss me to-morrow as if 1 were 

23 
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her child, and her caresses will cure me. After all 
1 might have spent a thousand francs at the apothe¬ 
cary’s, and I like better to give it to my Nasie, my 

Cure-all. At least, I shall help her in her embar¬ 

rassment, and that absolves me from my selfishness 

in buying an annuity. She is in the depths of 

trouble, and 1 am not strong enough to draw her out 
of it. 1 am going to return to trade. I shail go to 

Odessa to buy grain, for corn costs one-third of the 

price there, of ours at home. Although the im- 

portation of cereals in their natural state is forbid- 

den, it never occurred to the good people who make 
the laws to prohibit manufactures of which wheat 
is the principai part.—Eh! eh!—1 have found that 

out this morning. There are some fine speculations 
to be made in starch.” 

“He is crazy,” thought Eugene, looking at the old 
man. “Try to keep quiet, and don’t talk,” he 
added aloud. 

When Bianchon came upstairs, Eugene went 

down to dinner. The two spent the night in watch¬ 
ing the old man by turns, one of them reading med- 
ica! books and the other writing to his mother and 

sisters. 

Next day, according to Bianchon, the symptoms 
were more favorable, but they required constant 

care, of which the two students alone were capable, 

and which it would be impossible to describe in 
the reticent language of the present day. The 

students applied leeches and mustard plasters to 
the exhausted body of the old man; they tried 
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foot-baths and medical devices that called for all 
their strength and devotion to attend to. Madame 

de Restaud did not come, bat sent a messenger for 

the sum she wanted. 

‘‘1 thought she would come herself; but it is no 

matter, for she would have been worried," said 
the old man, who seemed pleased with the circum¬ 
stance. 

At seven o’clock in the evening, Th^r^se arrived 

with a letter from Delphine to Eugene. It ran: 
“ What are you about, my dear friend ? You have hardly 

begun to love me, and are you neglecting me already? In the 
confidences you poured into my heart, you showed me too 
noble a nature for me not to place you among those who 
understand the many different shades of sentiment and 

always remain faithful. As you said, when we were listen¬ 
ing to the Prajitr of Mosts; ' For some people, it is an ordinary 
note, but for others, it is the infinity of music,’ Remember 

that 1 am expecting you this evening, to go with me to 
Madame de Beauseant's ball. 

“ It is certain that Monsieur d'Ajuda’s contract was signed 
at court this morning, and the poor viscountess never knew of 
It tin two o’clock. Ail Paris will rush to her house, just as 

the mob collects on the Place de Grive when an execution is 
to take place, is it not horrible to go to see whether she 

succeeds In hiding her sorrow and knows howto die nobly? 

I should not go myself, If I had ever been at her house before ; 

but she will probably not receive again, and all the efforts 1 
have made would be in vain. My situation Is quite different 

from that of the others. Besides, 1 am going for your sake 
too. I am waiting for you, and if you are not with me In 

two hours, it will be a crime which I may not be able to 

forgive." 



Rastignac seized a pen and answered thus: 

"lam expecting a doctor, to know whether your father has 
yet some time to live. He is dying. 1 shall go to you to 

carry you the decree, and 1 fear it may be a sentence of death. 
You will decide whether you can go to the halt 1 Send much 
love." 

The doctor came at half-past eight, and without 

giving a favorable opinion, did not think that death 

would be immediate. He predicted alternate rallies 
and relapses, upon which the old man’s life and 

reason would depend. 

“It will be better for him if he dies quickly,” 
was the doctor’s last word. 

Eiigdne entrusted Old Goriot to Bianchon’s care, 

and went to carry Madame de Nucingen the sad 
news, which he, who was still influenced by ideas 
of filial duty, believed would put an end to all 
amusement. 

“Tell her to enjoy herself all the same,” Called 

Old Goriot, who had appeared to be asleep, but sat 

up in bed, as Rastignac went out. 

The young man was in deep distress as he pre¬ 
sented himself before Delphine. He found her with 

her hair already dressed and her slippers on, waiting 
only to add her ball-dress, but like the finishing 

strokes of a painter’s brush, so here the last touches 

were to demand more time than the background of 
the canvas. 

"What, aren’t you dressed?” she asked. 

“But, madame, your father—’ 
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"Still my father!” she cried, interrupting him. 
"You can’t teach me what 1 owe my father. 1 

have known my father a long time. Not a word, 

Eugene; I shall not listen to you until you have 
dressed yourself. Ther^se has prepared everything 

for you at your apartment; my carriage is waiting; 

take it and come back again. We can talk about 
my father on the way to the ball. We must go 

early, for if we are caught in the file of carriages, 

we shall be very lucky if we make our entrance at 
eleven o’clock.” 

“Madame—” 

“Go, not a word,” said she, running into her 
boudoir, in search of her necklace. 

"Go, Monsieur Eugene, or you will displease ma* 

dame,” said Ther^se, hastening the young man’s 
exit 

He was appalled by the fashionable parricide. 
While dressing, he was occupied with the saddest 
and most discouraging reflections. To him the 

world appeared like an ocean of mud into which if 

a man but dipped his foot, he would sink to the neck. 

"There are only petty crimes committed in the 
social world," thought he; “Vautrin is greater." 

He had seen the three great expressions of human 
society: Obedience, Struggle and Revolt; or the 

Family, the World and Vautrin. He dared ally him* 

self with neither. Obedience was wearisome. Re¬ 
volt, impossible, and Struggle, uncertain. His 

thoughts carried him back to the bosom of his 

family; he remembered the pure emotions of his 
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peaceful life, and recalled the days passed among his 
fond relations. By conforming to the natural laws 
of the domestic hearth, those dear people lived in 
an atmosphere of ample, constant and untroubled 
happiness. But in spite of his better thoughts, he 
could not summon courage to confess the faith of a 
pure soul to Delphine, and to enjoin upon her virtue 
in the name of affection. The education he had be¬ 
gun had already borne its fruits, and his love was 
already selfish. His tact had enabled him to read 
the nature of Delphine’s heart, and he foresaw that 
she was capable of treading over her father’s body 
to the ball, yet he had not the strength of mind to 
reason with her, the courage to displease her or the 
virtue to leave her. 

“She would never forgive me for being right 
when she was wrong,” thought he. 

Then he began to weigh the doctor’s words, and 
indulged himself with thinking that Old Goriot was 
not so dangerously ill as he had supposed; in short, 
he accumulated many unrighteous reasons for justi¬ 
fying Delphine. She did not know her father’s 
condition, and even if she went to see him, he would 
be sure to send her to the ball. The implacable 
formula of social law often condemns a crime which 
is in reality only apparent, and excusable through 
the innumerable modifications introduced into family 
life by the difference of characters, and the diversity 
of interests and situations. EugJne was anxious 
to deceive himself and ready to sacrifice his con¬ 
science to his mistress. Within, everything in his 
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life had changed; a woman had come to disturb his 
existence, she had effaced his family and confiscated 

all for her own good. Rastignac and Delphine had 
met under conditions qualified to give each of them 
the most perfect enjoyment of the other. Their 
passion, for which the way h.ad been so well pre¬ 
pared, had thriven upon what kills most passions, 
_its own gratification. Now that his mistress be¬ 
longed to him, Eugene understood that up to this time, 
he had felt nothing stronger than desire; he had not 
loved her until his happiness was already in his 
grasp; love is perhaps only the acknowledgment of 
the pleasure. Whether she were base or noble, he 
adored this woman for the joy he had brought her 
as a dowry, and for th.at she had given him; and 
Delphine loved Rastignac as Tantalus would have 
loved an angel who came to him to satisfy his hunger 
or to slake the thirst of his parched throat 

“Now tell me, how is my father.'” said Madame 
de Nucingen when Eugene came back, dressed for 
the ball. 

“Very ill!” he answered, “if you are willing to 
give me a proof of your affection, you will go there 
with me at once.” 

“Yes,” said she, “but not till after the ball. 
Dear EugSne, be kind and don’t lecture me; come.” 

They started, and Eugbne was silent for part of 
the way. 

“What is the matter ?” she asked. 

"1 can hear your father’s last groan, said he, 
in a tone of vexation. 
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Then he related, with the passionate eloquence of 
youth, the cruel behavior to which vanity had im¬ 
pelled Madame de Restaud, the fatal consequences 

of her father’s last act of devotion and the cost of 
Anastasie’s embroidered robe. Delphine wept. 

“1 shall spoil my looks,” thought she, and her 
tears stopped flowing. 

“1 shall go and take care of my father, and shall 
not leave his bedside,” she assured Eugene. 

"Ah! that is what 1 wished to hear from you,” 
cried he. 

The lanterns of five hundred carriages lighted the 
approach to the De Beauseant Mansion, and on each 
side of the illuminated portal stood a magnificent 
gendarme. The fashionable world were arriving in 
such numbers, and everybody pressed forward so 
eagerly to see a great lady at the moment of her fall, 
that the apartments on the ground floor of the house 
were already full when Madame de Nucingen and 
Rastignac presented themselves. From the time 
when all the courtiers flocked to see La Grande Ma¬ 
demoiselle whom Louis XIV. had robbed of her 
lover, there had been no more signal disaster of the 
heart than that of Madame de Beaus4ant In such 
circumstances, the last daughter of the almost royal 
house of Bourgogne rose superior to her calamity, 
and up to the last moment dominated the world, the 
vanities of which she had accepted only to minister 
to the triumph of her passion. The rooms were 
resplendent with the gowns and smiies of the most 
beautiful women of Paris. The most distinguished 
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“ I feared that you would not come," she said to 
Rastignac. 

Her words seemed to him to convey a reproach, 
and, with a voice full of emotion, he answered: 

“ I have come to stay last of all." 

“ That is well',' said she, shaking hands with him. 
" Perhaps you are the only person here whom I can 
trust. Oh I my friend, love a ivoman whom you 
can always love. Never desert her I ” 

She took Rastignac's arm. 
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men at court, ambassadors, nqt|,i)isters> and nei^ 
persons of every description, decked with crosses, 

Stars and many-colored ribbons thronged |bout the 
viscountess. The notes of the orchestra resounded 
under the gilded ceilings of this palace, which was 
empty in the eyes of its queen. Madame de Beau- 
sfeant was standing by the door of the first drawing¬ 
room to rifcceive her treacherous friends. Dressed 


all in white, and with no ornament in her simply 
braided hlir, she seemed calm, and made no show 
of sorrow, pride or pretended joy. No one could 
read her soul; she looked like a marble Niobe. 
There was a shade of mockery in the smiles she gave 
her intimate friends, but to everyone she appeared 
iike herself,and looked so much as she had done when 
she wore the aureola of happiness, that even the most 
insensible admired her, just as the young Roman 
women used to applaud the gladiator who smiled as 
he died. It was as if the world had adorned itself 
to bid farewell to one of its sovereigns. 

"1 feared that you would not come,’’ she said to 
Rastignac. 

Her words seemed to him to convey a reproach, 
and, with a voice full of emotion, he answered: 

"I have come to stay last of all.” 

"That is well,” said she, shaking hands with 
him. " Perhaps you are the only person here whom 
1 can trust Oh! my friend, love a woman whom 
you can always love. Never desert her!” 

She took Rastignac’s arm and led him to the sofa, 
in the room where the card-tables were. 
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“Go to the marquis,” said she; “my servant 
Jacques will take you there, and will hand you a 

letter for him. I ask him to return my correspond¬ 
ence, and 1 fondly believe that he will give it all to 
you. If you come back with the letters, go up into 
my room. They will bring me word." 

She rose to receive the Duchesse de Langeais, 
her best friend, who had just arrived. Rastignac 
went to the Rochefide Mansion, where he knew the 
Marquis d’Ajuda was to spend the evening, asked 
for him and saw him. The marquis took him to 
his own house, and gave a box into his charge, say¬ 
ing: 

“The letters are all here.” 

He evidently wished to speak to EugJne, either to 
question him concerning the ball and the viscount¬ 
ess, or to confess perhaps that he was already in 
despair about his marriage as he was destined to be 
later; but the light of pride burned in his eyes and 
he had the miserable courage of keeping his better 
feelings to himself. 

“Say nothing about me, my dear Eugfne.” 

He pressed Rastignac’s hand with wistful affec¬ 
tion and gave him a sign of dismissal. Eugene 
returned to the H6tel de Beauseant, and was con¬ 
ducted to the room of the viscountess, which he 
found full of preparations for departure. He sat 
down beside the fire, looking at the cedar-box, and 
fell into a profound melancholy. To him, Madame 
de Beausdant assumed the proportions of one of the 
goddesses in the Iliad, 
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*'Ah! my friend,"—said the viscountess, enter¬ 
ing the room and leaning her hand upon Rastignac’s 
shoulder. 

He saw his cousin in tears, her eyes raised toward 
Heaven. One hand was trembling, and the other 
lifted toward the box. Suddenly she took it, threw 
it in the fire, and watched it burn. 

"They are dancing! They all came at the re¬ 
quired time, whereas death will come late I Hush! 
my friend," said she, placing her finger on Eugene’s 
lips, as he was about to speak. "I shall never see 
Paris or the world again. At five o’clock in the 
morning 1 am to leave here, to bury myself in the 
depths of Normandy. Since three o’clock I have 
been obliged to make preparations, sign deeds, and 
attend to my affairs; 1 could send no one to him—" 
She paused. 

“He was sure that he would be found at—” 

She paused again, overwhelmed with her sorrow. 
There are moments in life so miserable that cer¬ 
tain words are impossible to pronounce. 

"in short,” she resumed, "I counted upon you 
this evening to do me this last favor. I wished to 

give you a proof of my friendship. I shall often 
think of you, for you have seemed to me good, 
noble, young and truthful, in a world in which such 
qualities are rare. I hope that you will sometimes 
think of me. Here,” said she, looking about her, 
“here is the case in which I have always kept my 
gloves. Every time 1 took out a pair before going 
to a ball or to a play, 1 knew that I was beautiful. 
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because I was happy, and every time I touched the 
case I dropped into it some joyous thought: if holds 
a great part of mysel’f, all that Madame de Beau- 
seant who is now no more. Please accept it from 
me, and 1 shall have it sent to your apartment in the 
Rue d’Artois. Madame de Nucingen is looking very 
well this evening; try to love her well. If we never 
see each other again, my friend, be sure that 1 shall 

pray for you who have been so kind to me. Now, 
let us go downstairs, for 1 don’t want anybody to 
think that I am weeping. Eternity lies before me, 
and as 1 shall live in it alone, no one will call me 
to account for my tears. One last look at this 
room.” 

She stopped, then after hiding her eyes in her 
hand for a moment, she dried them, bathed them 
with fresh water and took the student’s arm. 

"Let us go,” she said. 

Rastignac had never as yet experienced so power¬ 
ful an emotion as he now felt at being brought into 
contact with a grief so nobly restrained. On their 
return to the ball, Madame de Beauseant made 
Eugbne walk about the rooms with her,—a last and 
delicate attention paid him by that gracious lady. 
He soon caught sight of the two sisters, Madame de 
Restaud and Madame de Nucingen. Madame de 
Restaud was magnificent in her display of diamonds, 
which must have been scorching to her as she was 
wearing them for the last time. However strong 

her love and pride, she could ill endure her hus¬ 

band’s gaze. The sight of her was not cheering to 
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Rastignac, for behind the diamonds he saw the pa 
let bed on which Old Goriot was lying. The vis 
countess misunderstood the melancholy of hi 
expression and withdrew her arm from his. 

"Go,” said she, “I would not deprive you of your 
pleasure." 

Eugene was soon claimed by Delphine, who was 
exulting in the effect she produced, and anxious to 

place at her lover’s feet the homage she received 
from a society into which she hoped soon to be 
adopted. 

“What do you think of Nasie?” she asked. 

"She has turned everything to money, even her 
father's death,” replied Rastignac. 

Towards four o’clock in the morning, the crowded 
rooms began to clear, and soon the music stopped 
entirely. The Duchesse de Langeais and Rastignac 
found themselves alone in the great drawing-room, 
when the viscountess entered it, expecting to find 
the student there alone. She had just bade good¬ 
bye to Monsieur de Beauseant, who kept repeating 
to her as he left her to go to bed: 

"You are wrong, my dear, to go and shut your¬ 
self up at your age. Stay with us 1” 

As she saw the duchess, Madame de Beauseant 
could not restrain an exclamation. 

“1 have guessed your plans, Clara,” said Madame 
de Langeais. "You are leaving us forever, but you 
shall not go without listening to me and without 

our understanding each other.” 

She took her friend’s arm, drew her into the next 
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room, and there, looking at her with tears in her 
eyes, she clasped her in her arms and kissed her on 

both cheeks. 

"I cannot part from you coldly, my dear,” said 
she; “I should feel too remorseful about it You 
can count upon me as upon yourself. You have 
been great this evening; 1 have felt myself worthy 
of you, and am anxious to prove it to you. 1 have 
done you wrong, and have not always been kind; 
forgive me, my dear. 1 disclaim all that 1 have said 
to wound you, and should like to take back my 
words. One and the same sorrow has brought us 
together, and I cannot say which of us two is the 
more unhappy. Monsieur de Montriveau was not 

here this evening, do you understandWhoever 
has seen you at this ball, Clara, will never forget 
you.—I am going to make one last effort, and if 1 
fail, 1 shall enter a convent. Where are you 
going?” 

“To Courcelles in Normandy, to love and pray 
until the day when God takes me out of this world 
—Come, Monsieur de Rastignac,” she added with 
emotion, believing that the young man was waiting 
for her. 

The student bent his knee, took his cousin’s hand 
and kissed it. 

"Farewell, Antoinette,” continued Madame de 
Beaus^ant, “I hope that you may be happy.—As to 
you," said she, as she turned to the student, “you 

are young and happy and can still have faith in life. 

In my departure from the world, like nuns and 
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others privileged in death, 1 know there are hearts 
that feel for me sincerely.” 

Rastignac left about five o’clock, after having seen 
Madame deBeauseant in her traveling carriage, and 
after receiving her tearful farewell that showed him 
how those of the highest rank are not free from sor¬ 
row or exempt from the laws of the heart, as certain 
demagogues have tried to make the lower classes 
believe. It was cold and damp as he made his way 
on foot toward the boarding-house. His education 
was approaching its completion. 

“We shall not be able to save poor Old Goriot,” 
said Bianchon, as Rastignac entered the old man’s 
room. 

"Dear Old Goriot," said Eugene, looking at the 
old man, who appeared to be asleep, “go on and fol¬ 
low the modest destiny to which your desires are 
restricted. I am in hell, and must stay there. Be¬ 
lieve all the evil you hear of the world! Juvenal 
himself could not paint its ghastliness, covered up 
with gold and precious stones.” 




The next day Rastignac was awakened about two 
o’clock by Bianchon, who was obliged to go out, and 
begged him to assume the charge of Old Goriot, 

whose condition had grown much more alarming 
during the morning. 

"Thepoor man has not two days, perhaps not six 
hours to live,” said the medical student, "yet we 
must continue to combat the disease. He will need 
some expensive treatment. We can take care of 
him, but 1 have not a penny. 1 liave turned his 
pockets inside out, and searched his hureau drawers, 
but the result was zero. I questioned him in one of 
his lucid moments, but he told me he had not a 
single farthing. How much have you >” 

"I have twenty francs left, ” answered Rastignac; 
“1 Shall go and play with them and win.” 

"What if you should lose?” 

"1 should ask his sons-in-law and his daugliters 
for money.” 

“Suppose they don’t give you any?" rejoined 

Biaiiciion. “But rai.sinj» money is not the most 
urgent necessity at present; the old man must be 

covered with burning mustard-plasters from his feet 

to half-way up his thigh.s. If he cries out, we may 
have some means of helping him. You know how 

to do it, and besides, Chrislnphe will help you. I 

am going to the apothecary’s to answer for all 
24 C569) 
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the medicines we shall buy there. It is unfortunate 
that the poor man was not moved to our hospital, for 

he would be better off there. Come and let me place 

you in charge, and don’t leave him till I come back." 

The two young men entered the room in which 

, the old man was lying. Eugene was shocked by 

the change in his face, which had grown white and 
contracted, and indicated extreme weakness. 

“How is it, papa?" said he, leaning over the bed. 

Goriot raised his dull eyes and looked at him very 
attentively without recognizing him. This was 

more than Eugene could stand, and his eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Bianchon, ought not there to be curtains to the 

windows?” 

"No, he is beyond being affected by atmospheric 
conditions; it would be too much good luck if he 
could feel heat or cold. Still, we need a fire to heat 
his draughts and to prepare many things for him. 

I shall send in some sticks that wiil last till we can 

get some more wood. Yesterday and last night 1 
burned all yours and all the poor man’s own turf. 
It was damp, and the water dripped from the walls. 

1 could hardly dry the room. Christophe swept it, 

for it was just like a stable. I burned some juni¬ 
per, it smelt so badly.” 

"My Godl” exclaimed Rastignac, “and his 

daughters!” 

“if he asks for anything to drink, give him this,” 

said the hospital student, showing Rastignac a large 

white Jar. “If he moans and his stomach is hot and 
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hard, you must getChristophe to help you give him 

-you understand. If he is excited and talks a 

great deal, even if he is a little delirious, you may 
let him alone, for it would not be a bad sign. Send 

Christophe to the Cochin hospital, and either our 
doctor, my comrade or 1 will come to apply the 
caustic. While you were sleeping this morning, 

we had a great consultation with a pupil of Doc¬ 

tor Gall, a head doctor of the Hfitel Dieu, and 

our own, and as these gentlemen thought they 
discovered some curious symptoms, we are going 
to watch the progress of the illness, so as to throw 
light upon certain important scientific points. 

One of the doctors claims that if the pressure of 
the serum were exerted upon one part of the brain 
more than upon another, particular symptoms would 
be developed. So be careful to listen to him, if he 
speaks, in order to find out what order of ideas lie is 

dwelling upon, and whetlier they are the result <if 
memory, insight or judgment; whether he is busied 

with facts or feelings; whether he is making cal¬ 

culations or recalling past events; in short, you 

must be prepared to give us an exact account of 
what he says. It is possible that the attack may 

affect all parts of the brain .alike, and then he will 
die as imbecile as he is at the pre.sent moment. In 

a disease like his, everything is very strange.-*- 

Suppose the bomb burst here, for instance,” con¬ 
tinued Bianchon, pointing to the back of the 

patient’s head, “there have been examples of ex¬ 

traordinary phenomena in similar cases; the brain 
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recovers some of its faculties, and death is delayed. 
Again, the serum may be deflected from the brain 

and mark out for itself other courses which can be 
discovered only by an autopsy. At the Hospital for 
Incurables, there is an idiotic old man in whom the 
effusion followed the spinal column; he suffers hor¬ 
ribly, but he lives.” 

“Did they enjoy themselves?” asked Old Goriot, 
recognizing Eugdne. 

“Oh! bethinks of nothing but his daughters," 
said Bianchon. “He said to me more than a hun¬ 
dred times last night: ‘They are dancing! She has 
her gown.’ He called them by n'ame, and may the 
devil take me but he made me cry by his intonations 
when he said: ‘Delphine, my little Delphine! 
Nasiel’ 1 give you my word of honor, it was 
enough to make anybody burst into tears,” said the 
medical student 

“Delphine,” said the old man, “she is there, 
isn’t she? I was sure of it” 

His eyes had recovered their power of motion and 
rolled wildly about as he looked at the walls and 
door. 

“1 am going downstairs to tell Sylvie to make the 
mustard-plasters,” cried Bianchon; “it is the 
proper moment for them.” 

Rastignac stayed alone in the room, sitting at the 
foot of the bed, with his eyes fixed upon the old 
man’s head that was both terrible and pitiful to 
look at. 

“Madame de Beauseant has taken flight, and this 
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old man is dying,” thought he. "Great souls can¬ 
not stay long in this world. How indeed should 
noble feelings exist in harmony with a petty, 
paltry and superficial society?” i 

Recollections of the ball of the night before 
crowded back into his mind and made a strange 
contrast with the deathbed scene before his eyes. 
Bianchon suddenly reappeared. 

“Look here, Eugene, 1 have just seen our head 
doctor,” said he. “I have come back, running all 
the way. If he should show any signs of returning 
sense or speech, wrap him in a mustard-plaster long 
enough to cover him from his neck to the lower part 
of his back; and send for us.” 

“Dear Bianchon,” exclaimed Eugene. 

"Oh! a scientific fact is at stake,” returned the 
medical student with all the ardor of a neophyte. 

"Then,” said EugOne, "1 am the only one who 
takes care of the poor old man out of affection.” 

"If you had seen me this morning, you would not 
say that,” answered Bianchon, without taking 
offense. “Doctors who have been long in practice 
think of nothing but the case, but I .still think of tlie 
patient, my dear boy.” 

He went out, leaving Eug&ne alone with the old 
man, in expectation of a crisis which very soon de¬ 
clared itself. 

“Ah! it is you, my dear child,” said Old Goriot, 
recognizing EugOne. 

“Are you better?” asked tlie .student, taking his 
hand. 
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“Yes, my head felt as if it were squeezed tight in 
a vice, but it is freer now. Have you seen my 
daughters ? They will be here before long, and will 
hasten here as soon as they know 1 am ill, for they 
used to take such good care of me in the Rue de la 
Jussienne. Good heavens! 1 wish my room were 
clean enough to receive them in. There was a 
young man who burned all my turf.” 

“1 hear Christophe now,” said Eugene; “he is 
bringing up some wood that the young man sends 
you.” 

"That is well, but how shall 1 pay for the wood? 
1 have not a penny left, my boy. 1 have given 
everything away, everything. 1 am living on 
charity. At least 1 hope the embroidered gown was 
beautiful.—Oh I lam in such pain!—Thank you, 
Christophe; God will reward you, my good fellow, 
for I have nothing!” 

‘Twill pay both you and Sylvie well,” whispered 
Eugene in the servant’s ear. 

“My daughters told you they were coming, didn’t 
they, Christophe? Go to them again and I will 
give you five francs. Tell them that I am not well, 
and that 1 long to see them and kiss them again be¬ 
fore 1 die. Say that to them, but don’t frighten 
them too much.” 

Christophe left at a sign from Rastignac. 

“They will come,” resumed the old man. “1 
know them. If 1 die, how much 1 shall pain my 
kind Delphine, and Nasie, too. 1 should like not to 
die, so as to spare them their tears. Dying, dear 
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Eugene, means that I shall not see them any more, 
1 shall find the place where people go after death 
very dreary. It is like hell for a father to be sep¬ 
arated from his children and 1 have served my ap¬ 
prenticeship ever since my daughters marrieil. My 
paradise was in the Rue de la Jussienne. Tell me, 
if 1 go to Heaven, do you think I could come back 
and live near them as a spirit? 1 have heard of 
such things; are they true? I think I can see my 
girls now as they were in the Rue de la Jussienne. 
They came downstairs in the morning, and said: 
‘How do you do, papa.'’ Then I took them on my 
knees, caressed them a thousand times and played 
little tricks upon them. They kissed me so sweetly 
in return. We breakfasted and dined together every 
day; I knew what it was to he a father and to enjoy 
my children. When they lived in the Rue de la 
Jussienne, they were simple and docile, they knew 
nothing of the world, but they loved me. Oh! 
God! why could they not he always little girls? — 
Oh! 1 am in pain; my head is dr.awn so tight — 
Oh! Oh! forgive me, my children, for 1 am suffer¬ 
ing horribly, and it must be agony indeed, because 
you have accustomed me to pain. My God, if I had 
but their hands in mine, I should not feel this tor¬ 
ture.—Do you think they will come ? Christophe is 
so stupid: 1 should have gone myself. He will have 
the pleasure of .seeing them. Were you at the ball 
last night? Tell me about them; they knew noth¬ 
ing of my illness, did they? If they had known, 
they would not have danced, prror little things. 
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Oh! I don’t want to be ill any longer, for they 
still need my help too much. Their fortunes are 
in danger, and what brutes their husbands are! 
Cure me, cure me!—Ohf I suffer!—ah! ah! ah!— 
You see you must cure me, because they want 
money, and ! know where to go to gain some. 1 
shall go to manufacture starch at Odessa. 1 am 
clever and shall make millions.—Oh! 1 am in tor¬ 
ment!” 

Goriot was silent for a moment, apparently mak¬ 
ing a mighty effort to gather strength to bear the 
pain. 

“if they were here, 1 should not complain,” said 
he. “Then why should 1 complain now?” 

A slight drowsiness overcame him, and lasted for 
some time. Christophe returned. Rastignac, 
thinking that Old Goriot was asleep, let the man 
speak aloud as he gave the account of his errand. 

“I went first to the countess,” said he, “and it 
was impossible for me to speak with her, as she 
was deeply engaged in business with her husband. 
As 1 persisted. Monsieur de Restaud came himself, 
and said to me quite indifferently: ‘So Monsieur 
Goriot is dying? It is the best thing he can do. I 
need Madame de Restaud, to finish some important 
business; she can go when that is done. ’ He looked 
as if he were angry. 1 was going away when the 
countess came into the antechamber by a door I had 
not noticed before, and said: ‘Christophe, tell my 
father that 1 am occupied with my husband, and 
that 1 cannot leave him; it is a question of life or 
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death for my children, but as soon as we have 
finished, 1 shall go to my father.’ As to the bar¬ 
oness, that is another story. I could not even see or 
speak with her. ‘My mistress came in at quarter- 
past five from the ball,’ said the maid to me; ‘she 
is sleeping, and she will scold me if 1 wake her be¬ 
fore noon. As soon as she rings, I sh.ill tell her 
that her father is worse. There is always time to 
tell bad news.' All my entreaties were in vain, I 
can tell you. 1 asked to see the baron, but he had 
gone out” 

“Neither of his daughters will come!” cried Ras- 
tignac. “I am going to write to both of them.” 

“Neither of them!” repeated the old man, sitting 
up in bed. “They are busy, they are sleeping, 
and wiir not come. 1 knew it. A man must die to 
find out what his children are.—Ah I my friend, 
never marry and never have any children! You 
give them life, and they give you death. You help 
them into this world, and they drive you out of it. 
No, they will not come! I have known it for ten 
years, and liave sometimes said it to myself, but I 
dared not believe it" 

A tear gathered upon the red rims Of his eyes, but 
did not fall. 

“Ah! if I were rich and had kept my fortune, if 1 
had not given it to them, they would be here, and 
would cover my cheeks with kisses. I should live 
in a fine house, with handsome rooms and servants 
and a fire of my own; they would be beside me, in 
tears, with their husbands and children, I should 
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have all that But now, I have nothing. Money 
buys everything, even daughters. Oh! where is 
my money? If 1 had riches to leave, they would 
tend me and care for me, and 1 should hear their 
voices and should see them. Ah 1 my dear child, 
my only child, 1 prefer my poverty and aban¬ 
donment, for at least when a poor man is loved, he 
is sure that he is truly loved. No, 1 should rather 
be rich, for then 1 should see them. But who 

knows? Both their hearts are hard as rocks; 1 
loved them too much for them to love me. A father 
should be always rich, and should rein in his chil¬ 
dren as if they were vicious horses. And 1 was on 
my knees to them. The wretches! This is a 
worthy end of what their conduct has been for the 
last ten years. If you knew how attentive they 
were to me in the early part of their married life.— 
Oh 1 lam suffering a cruel martyrdom 1—1 had just 
given them nearly eight hundred thousand francs 
apiece, and neither they nor their husbands could 
be disagreeable to me. They received me at their 
houses, and it was: ‘my dear father’ here, and ‘my 
good father’ there I My place was always laid at 
their tables, and 1 dined with their husbands who 
treated me with politeness. They thought 1 still 
had something left. Why was it so? I had not 
told them anything of my affairs, and a man who 
gives eight hundred thousand francs to his daughters 
is a man to make much of. They were devoted to 
me, but it was for my money. The world is an 
ugly place; 1 have learned that. They took me to 
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the theatre in a carriage, and I stayed at their par¬ 
ties if 1 chose. They called themselves my daugh¬ 
ters and acknowledged me as their father. I have 
kept my wits, 1 tell you, and nothing escaped me. 
Everything hit the mark and cut me to the heart 
I knew it was all a sham, but the evil was past 
remedy. 1 was not as much at my ease in my 
daughters’ houses as at the table downstairs; I 
could think of nothing to say. When some fash¬ 
ionable guest whispered in the ear of one of my 
sons-in-law: 'Who is that gentleman?’ he would 
answer: ‘He is very rich; he is made of money.’ 
‘The devil he is!’ the guest would answer, and 
then would look at me with the respect my money 
called for. But though I was in the way some¬ 
times, 1 made handsome amends for my failings. 
Besides, who is perfect.’—My head is in torture!—I 
am suffering now enough pain to kill me, my dear 
Monsieur Engine, but it is nothing in comparison 
with the pain 1 felt at the lirst look from Anastasie 
that told me 1 had morlilied her by some foolish 
speech of mine; that iook of hers chilled my blood. 

I should have liked to know everything; hut one 
thing 1 knew, and that was that I had no place on 
the earth. The next d,-:y 1 went to find comfort with 
Delphinc, and I made another blunder which dis¬ 
pleased her too. I was almost crazy, and for a 
week 1 could not tell what I ought to do. I dared 
not go and see them for fear of their reproaches, so 
there I was witli the doors of both my daughters 
shut against me. Oh! my God! Thou knowest 
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the misery and suffering I have endured; since 
Thou hast counted the dagger-thrusts I have re¬ 
ceived in this time that has so aged and changed 
me, that has whitened my hair and sapped my life, 
and why dost Thou make me suffer now ? I have 
expiated my sin of loving them too well. They 
have revenged themselves upon my affection, and 
have tortured me like executioners. Fathers are so 
foolish and I loved them so much that I went back to 
them again as a gamester to his game. My love for 
my daughters was my besetting sin; they were my 
mistresses, my everything. They often wanted 
jewelry or something else; their maids used to tell 
me, and I gave the things to buy a kind reception 
from them. But all the same, they would lecture 
me about my manners in society; they never even 
waited until the next day. They began to blush 
for me. That’s what it is to give your children a 
good education. Still, I could not go to school at my 
age.—My God! lam in horrible anguish!—Those 
doctors, those doctors I If they opened my head, I 
should suffer less.—My daughters, my daughters! 
Anastasie, Delphine! I want to see them. Send 
the gendarmes for them and bring them by force I 
Justice is on my side, everything is on my side, 
nature and the Civil Code. 1 make my protesta¬ 
tion, for the country will be ruined if fathers are 
trampled under foot That is clear, for society and 
the world rest upon the relation between parents 
and their children, and everything will crumble 
away if children stop loving their fathers. 
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"Oh! if 1 could see them and hear them, no mat¬ 
ter what they said; if I could but hear their voices, 
it would soothe my pain, especially if it were Del- 
phine who came. But tell them when they are 
here not to look at me so coldly as they do. Ah 1 
my good friend, Monsieur Engine, you don’t know 
what it is to see a loving look changed suddenly to 
a frown. Since the day when they ceased to smile 
upon me, I have been in perpetual winter; I have 
had only sorrows to hear, and I have borne them I 
1 have lived to be humiliated and insulted; 1 love 
them so much th.it 1 pocketed the affronts with 
which they sold me every poor little timid pleasure. 
Think of a father seeing his daughters only in 
secret! I have given them my life, and they will 
not give me an hour to-day! I am thirsty and 
hungry and my heart is on lire; they will not come 
to ease my deathbed, for I am dying, 1 feel it. 
They don’t know what it is to tread their father’s 
body under foot! There is a (fod in Heaven, and 
He avenges us father.s, in spite of ourselves. 

"Oh! they will come! Come, my darlings, 
come and give me a ki.ss, a last kiss, that shall be 
the viaticum of your father, who will pray God for 
you, who will tell Him that you have been good 
girls, and will plead for you. After all, you are In¬ 
nocent. They are innocent, my friend. Tell it to 
all the world, and let no one trouble them on my ac¬ 
count It is all my fault; I accustomed them to 
trample upon me. 1 liked it It concerns no one 
else, neither human nor Divine Justice. God 
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would be unjust if He condemned them because of 
me. 1 have not known how to behave, and was so 
foolish as to abdicate my rights. I was willing to 
degrade myself for them. What can you expect.? 
The finest natures and noblest souls would have 
succumbed to the corruption of my fatherly indul¬ 
gence. 1 am a wretch, and am justly punished. 1 
alone am responsible for my daughters’ sins, for 
I spoiled them. Now they long for pleasure as 
they used to long for sweets. When they were 
young girls, 1 always allowed them to satisfy their 
whims; at fifteen they had a carriage,—nothing 
was denied them. 1 alone am guilty, but guilty 
through my love. Their voice loosened my heart¬ 
strings. 

"1 hear them, they are coming. Oh! yes, they 
will come. The law requires that children shall 
come to the bedside of their father; the law is on 
my side. It will only cost them one trip in a cab; 

1 will pay for it. Write them that I have millions 
to leave them. It is true, upon my honor. 1 am 
going to manufacture macaroni at Odessa; 1 know 
how, and with my scheme 1 shall make millions. 
Nobody has thought of it yet, and it will not be in¬ 
jured by transportation like wheat or flour. Oh! 
there will be millions in starch! It is not a lie; 
tell them millions, and even if they come out of 
avarice, 1 should rather be deceived, for I should see 
them. I want my daughters; 1 am their father, and 
they belong to me!” 

He sat up in bed confronting Eugene, his head 
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with its thin white hair wearing a most threaten¬ 
ing appearance. 

“Come," said Eugene, “lie down again, dear 
Father Goriot; 1 will write to them. AssoonasBian- 
chon returns, 1 will go myself if they do not come." 

"if they don't come?" repeated the old man, sob¬ 
bing. “But 1 shall die, die in a paro.xysm of rage, 
rage, I say. I am very arrgry! At this moment, I 
see my entire life. 1 am a dupe, they do not love 
me, they have never loved me; it is plain enough. 
As they have not come already, they will not come 
at all. The longer they delay, the less they will 
care about giving me this joy; I know them. As 
they have never been able to understand my griefs, 
my pains and needs, so they will not understand 
that I am dying; they are not even in the secret of 
my affection for them. Yes, 1 can see now', that 
my habit of draining rny life-blood for them took 
away the value of all 1 did. They might have 
asked me to put oirt my eyes, .and 1 should have 
allowed them to put them out; I am too stupid. 
They think all fatliers are like theirs. A man ought 
to maintain his own rights. Their children will 
avenge me. It is in their own interest to come 
here; warn them that they are preparing misery for 
their own death-beds, by what they are doing now. 
They are committing all possible crimes in this one 
—But go and tell them that not to come is parri¬ 
cide! They have sinned enough without adding 
this to what they have done. Shout like me; 
‘Come, Nasie! Delphinel Crjine to your father 
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who has been so good to you, and who is suffering,’ 
Nothing, nobody 1 Shall I die, then, like a dog? 
Desertion is my reward. They are infamous and 
wicked; 1 hate them, 1 curse them; I shall rise from 
my coffin at night to curse them again; for, after 
all, my friends, am I wrong? They are behaving 
very ill, are they not ? What am I saying ? Didn’t 
you say that Delphine was there? She is the 
kinder of the two.—You are my son, Eugene; love 
her and be a father to her. Her sister is very un¬ 
happy. And their fortunes 1 Ohl my God! 1 
am dying, 1 am suffering more than 1 can bearl 
Cut off my head, and leave me only my heart” 

“Christophe, go and bring Bianchon,” cried 
Eugene, terrified by the character the old man’s 
cries and compiaints were taking, “and cail a cab 
for me.—1 am going for your daughters, dear Father 
Goriot, and shall bring them back to you.” 

“Use force, force; ask for a guard, and soldiers 
of the line, do all you can,” said he, turning upon 
Eugene a last look with a glimmering of sense. 
“Tell the government and the attorney-general that 
they must bring them to me, for 1 wish it” 

"But you have cursed them.” 

"Who said that?” asked the old man in amaze¬ 
ment “You know that 1 love and adore them. I 
shall be cured if 1 see them. Go! my dear fellow, 
my beloved child, go; you are good to me; 1 should 
like to thank you, but 1 have nothing to give you 
but the blessings of a dying man. Oh 1 1 should 
like to see Delphine, at least, to ask her to pay my 
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debts toward you. If her sister cannot come, bring 
Delphine. Tell her that you will not love her if 
she does not come. She loves you so much that she 
will come. Give me something to drink, 1 am 
burning up inside. Put something on my head. If 
I could feel but the hand of one of my daughters, it 
would save me, 1 am sure.—My God, who will re¬ 
store their fortunes, if 1 die ? I want to go to Odessa 
for them and make macaroni there." 

“Drink this,” said Eugene, raising the dying 
man, and holding him with his left arm while with 
his right hand he held a full cup of medicinal drink. 

“You must love your father and your mother," 
said the old man, pressing Eugene’s hand in his own 
failing ones. “Do you know that 1 am going to die 
without seeing my daughters ? To be always thirsty 
and never able to drink, that is how I have lived for 
ten years.—My two sons-in-law have killed my 
daughters. Yes, I have had no daughters, ever 
since they married. Fathers, tell the Cliambers to 
make a law about marriage, and don't let your 
daughters marry, if you love them. A son-in-law 
is a scoundrel who spoils and corrupts your daughter. 
No more marriages, 1 say I It is marriage that robs 
us of our daughters, so that we cannot have them 
with us when we are dying. Make a law on the 
death of fathers.—It is frightful, this I Vengeance! 
It is my .sons-in-Iasv that prevent them from coming 
—Kill them I Kill Uestaud, kill the Alsatian, they 
are my murderers! Death or my daughters! Ah I 
it is over, and I am dying without them! Witliout 
as 
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move, the family diamonds that Monsieur de Res- 
taud thinks so much of, and sold them all, his and 
mine. I sold them I Do you understand.> Maxima 
was saved, but I am lost. Restaud has found out 
everything.” 

"Through whom? How could he? Let me kill 
him!” cried Father Goriot. 

"Yesterday he sent for me to come into his room, 
SO 1 went.—‘Anastasie,’ said he, in a voice—oh! his 
voice was enough, and 1 knew what was to follow— 
‘where are your diamonds?’ ‘In my room,’ 1 said. 
‘No,’ said he, looking at me, ‘they are here, on my 
bureau.’ He pointed to the case which he had 
covered with a handkerchief. ‘You know where 
they have come from?’ he asked. 1 fell down at 
his feet, and wept. 1 asked him by what death he 
wished me to die?” 

"You said that,” exclaimed Old Goriot. “By 
heavens, as long as 1 am alive, 1 will burn by a slow 
fire the man who dares to hurt either of youl Yes, 

1 will slash him to pieces, like—” 

Old Goriot stopped and the words died in his 
throat. 

“And then, my dear,” the countess went on, “he 
asked of me something more difficult than dying. 
Heaven grant that no other woman may ever hear 
what I heard!” 

"I shall murder the man,” said Old Goriot quietly. 
“But he has only one life, and he owes me two. 
Go on, what did he say?” he added, looking at 
Anastasie. 
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The countess continued: 

“After a pause he fixed his eyes on me, and said; 
‘Anastasie, 1 am ready to bury everything in silence, 
and we shall remain together, for we have children. 

1 shall not try to kill Monsieur de Trailles, for 1 
might not hit him, and if 1 tried to dispose of him 
in some other way, 1 might come into collision with 
the law. If I killed him in your arms, I should 
dishonor the children. In order that you may save 
from destruction your children, their father and me, 

I shall impose two conditions. Answer me: is one 
of your children mine?'I said: “Yes.’ Whichone?’ 
he demanded. ‘Ernest, our eldest boy,’ I answered. 
‘Very well,’ said he, ‘now swear to obey me hence¬ 
forward.’ On one point I swore. ‘You will sign 
your consent to the sale of your property, when i 
ask it of you.’ ’’ 

“Don’t sign,’’ cried Old Goriot, “never sign that. 
Oh I Monsieur de Restaud, you can’t succeed in 
making a woman happy, and if she goes elsewhere 
in search of happiness, do you punish her for your 
own impotence!’—1 am there; 1 stop there, he will 
find me in your path.—Be easy, Nasie. He cares 
about his heir; very well. 1 can kidnap his son, 
who is my grandson too, by the Lord I I shall 
be able to get possession of the little fellow and 
shall establish him in my own village; you need 
not be alarmed, for I shall take very good care of 
him. I shall make the monster come to terms 
when I say to him: ‘It is between us two. If 
you want to have your son, give back your wife’s 
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them! Nasie, Fifine! Come, why don’t you come i 
Your father is going—” 

“Dear Father Goriot, be calm, try to keep quiet 
don’t excite yourself, and don’t think.’’ 

“Not to see them, that is the pang of death 1’’ 

“You shall see them.’’ 

“Is it true?’’ asked the old man, bewildered. 
“Oh! I shall see them, see them, and hear their 
voices. I shall die happy. Yes, 1 do not ask tc 
live longer, 1 do not care about it, for my sorrows 
were always growing greater. If I could only see 
them, and touch their gowns, nothing but their 
gowns, that is very little to ask; if 1 could only, 
only feel something belonging to them! Let me 
put my hands on their hair—their hair—’’ 

His head fell back on the pillow as if struck by a 
blow, and he groped about the coverlid with his 
hands, as if he were trying to touch his daughters’ 
hair. 

“1 bless them," he said, making an effort,— 
“bless them." 

Suddenly he subsided, and just then Bianchon 
entered. 

“I have seen Christophe,” said he, "he is to 
bring you a cab.” 

Then he looked at the sick man, and forced back 
the eyelids. The two students saw that the eyes 
were dull and lifeless. 

don*t think he will revive,** said Bianchon. 

He felt the old man’s pulse and laid his hand 
upon his heart 
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•‘The machine is still running, but in his case, it 
is to be regretted, for it would be better for him to 
die.” 

"It would indeed,” said Rastignac. ' 

"What is the matter with you ? You are pale as 
death.” 

"I have been listening to his moans and cries.— 
There is a God 1 oh I yes, there must be a God, and 
He has made a better world for us, or our earth is 
meaningless. If it had not been so tragic, I should 
burst into tears, but my heart and stomach are ter* 
ribly oppressed.” 

“We shall need a great many things, you know; 
where shall we get the money from f” 

Rastignac drew out his watch. 

"There,” he said, "you can pawn that I don’t 
want to stop on the way, for 1 am afraid to lose an 
instant, and I am expecting Christophe. 1 have not 
a farthing. 1 shall have to pay for my coachman 
when 1 return." 




Rastignac rushed downstairs, and started for Ma¬ 
dame de Restaud’s, in the Rue du Helder. His 
imagination, which was excited by the horrible 
scene he had witnessed, stimulated his anger. 
When he was shown into the antechamber and 
asked to see Madame de Restaud, he was told that 
she was not visible. 

“But i am sent by her father, who is dying," said 

he to the servant 

"We have the strictest orders from the count, mon¬ 
sieur.—" 

“If Monsieur de Restaud is at home, let him 
know his father-in-law’s condition and tell him that 
1 must see him at once." 

Eugene waited for a long time. 

“Perhaps he is dying at this very instant," he 
thought 

The servant conducted him to the first drawing¬ 
room, where he was received by Monsieur de Res¬ 
taud, standing before a chimney-place in which 

there was no fire. The count did not ask him to sit 

down. 

“Monsieur," said Rastignac, "your father-in-law 

Is dying in a wretched hole and without a penny to 

buy wood; he is at the point of death and begs to 
see his daughter—" 


(389) 
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“Monsieur,” the Comte de Restaud answered 
very coldly, “you may have observed that I am not 

fond of Monsieur Goriot He has injured himself in 
my eyes by his behavior toward Madame de Res¬ 
taud, he has been the bane of my life, and I regard 
him as the enemy of my peace. It is perfectly in¬ 
different to me whether he live or die. Such are 
my feelings in relation to him. The world may 
blame me, I scorn its opinion. ! have business to 
accomplish more important than troubling myself 
about what fools or outsiders may think of me. As 
to Madame de Restaud, she is not in a state to go 
out, and besides, 1 do not wish her to leave the 
house. Tell her father that as soon as she has ful¬ 
filled her duties toward me and my child, she will 
go to see him. If she love her father, she can be 
free in a few moments.” 

“It is not for me to judge your conduct, monsieur, 
you are master of your wife; but may 1 rely upon 
your word? Promise me only to tell her that her 
father has not a day to live and that he has already 
cursed her for not coming to his bedside.” 

“Tell her yourself,” answered Monsieur de Res¬ 
taud, struck by the indignation that Eugene’s tone 
betrayed. 

Rastignac followed the count into the drawing¬ 
room, where the countess was in the habit of sit¬ 
ting, and where he now saw her drowned in tears 
and lying back in an armchair as if she were weary 

Of life. He felt sorry for her. Before turning to 
Rastignac, her timid glance at her husband told of 
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the prostration of a will, crushed by moral and 
physical tyranny. 

The count nodded, and she thought she had his 
permission to speak. ^ 

"1 have overheard everything, monsieur,” she 
said. “Tell my father that if he knew the condi¬ 
tion in which I am, he would forgive me.—1 did not 
expect this torture; it is more than I can bear, mon¬ 
sieur!—But I shall resist to the end,” she added to 
her husband; “I am a mother.—Tell my father that, 
in spite of appearances, I am not to be blamed for 
my conduct toward himl” she cried in despair, to 
Rastignac. 

Eugene bowed to the count and countess, and left 
the room bewildered, guessing the terrible crisis in 
Madame de Restaud’s life. Monsieur de Restaud’s 
tone had convinced him of the uselessness of the 
step he had taken, and he understood that Anastasie 
was no longer free. He hurried to Madame de Nu- 
cingen, whom he found in bed. 

“I am ill, my dear friend,” said she. "I took 
cold, coming from the ball, and I am afraid of 
innamrnation of the lungs. I am expecting the 
doctor.” 

“If the hand of death were already upon you,” 
said Eugene, interrupting her, “you would have to 
drag yourself to your father. He is calling for you, 
and if you could hear but the least of his cries, you 
would forget your own illness.” 

“Perhaps my father is not so ill as you think, 

Eugene; but as 1 should be in despair to have you 
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consider me in the wrong, I shall do as you wish. 

1 know he would die of grief if my illness became 

fatal in consequence of my going to him now. 1 
shall go as soon as I have seen my doctor.—Oh! 
why haven’t you your watch?” she exclaimed, ob¬ 
serving that the chain was missing. 

Eugene blushed. 

‘‘EugSne, Eugene, if you have already sold it or 
lost it—O! that would be unfortunate!” 

Rastignac bent over Delphine’s bed, and whis¬ 
pered in her ear: 

“Do you wish to know? Very well, 1 will tell 
you. Your father had not a penny to buy the 
shroud in which he will lie to-night 1 pawned 
your watch, because 1 had nothing left” 

Delphine sprang suddenly out of bed, and running 
to her desk, took out her purse and handed it to 
Rastignac. She rang the bell, exclaiming: 

“I am going, I am going, Eugene. I should be a 
monster if 1 did not Let me dress myself; go, but 
1 shall reach there before you.—“Th6rfese,” she 
called to her maid, "tell Monsieur de Nucingen to 
come up and speak with me directly.” 

Eugfene was so glad to be able to tell the dying 
man that one of his daughters was coming to him, 
that he was almost in good spirits when he reached 

the Rue Neuve-Sainte-Genevftve. He opened the 

purse, in order to pay his coachman at once, but 
though it was the purse of a young, rich and fashion¬ 
able woman, it contained but seventy francs. Upon 

going upstairs, he found Bianchon in attendance on 
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Old Gorlot, who was being operated upon by the 
surgeon of the hospital, under the supervision of the 

doctor. They were burning his back with caustic— 

last and useless remedy of science. 

"Can you feel it?” ini^uired the doctor. 

Old Gorlot, who had caught sight of the student, 
answered; 

"They are coming, aren’t they?” 

"He may revive,” said the surgeon; "he Is 
speaking. ” 

“Yes,” replied EugSne, "Delphine is to follow 
me.” 

"Oh!” said Bianchon, "he is only talking of his 
daughters, whom he has been crying for, as they 
say a man impaled on a stake cries for water—” 
"Stop,” said the doctor to the surgeon; "there is 
nothing more to be done; we can’t save him.” 

Bianchon and the surgeon laid back the dying 
man upon his foul pallet 
“We must change the sheets,” said the doctor, 
"for though there is no more hope, we must respect 
human nature, 1 shall come back, Bianchon,” said 
he to the medical student "If he complains again, 
put some opium on the diaphragm.” 

The surgeon and the doctor left the room. 

“Come, Eugene, courage, my boy!” said Bian- 

chon to Rastignac when they were alone together. 

"We must put a clean nightshirt on him and change 
his sheets. Go and teli Syivie to bring up some 

and to come and help us." 

Eugene went downstairs, where he found Sylvie 



busied in helping Madame Vauquer to lay the table. 

At Eugene’s first words to her, the widow came up 

to him with the acrid politeness of a Suspicious 
tradeswoman who is anxious neither to lose her 

money nor to displease her customer. 

"Dear Monsieur Eugene,” said she, “you know 

as weir as I do that Old Goriot has not a penny. 
Giving sheets to a man who is about to turn up his 

toes, means losing them, especially as one of them 

must be sacrificed for the shroud. You already owe 

me a hundred and forty-four francs, add to that forty 

francs for sheets, a few other little things, and the 
candle which Sylvie will bring you, and it will all 
mount up to two hundred francs at least, a sum 

which a poor widow like me cannot afford to lose. 

Well, be just. Monsieur Eugene; 1 have lost quite 

enough in these last five days since ill-luck has come 
to me. 1 would have given thirty francs to have 
that old man go away then, as you said he was 
going to do. This has a bad effect upon my board¬ 
ers, and for a song, 1 am ready to have him taken to 
the hospital. Put yourself in my place; my house 
stands first with me, it is my life.” 

Eugine rushed up to Father Goriot’s room. 

“Bianchon, where is the money for the watch?” 
he asked. 

"There, on the table; there are still three hun¬ 
dred and sixty odd francs remaining. I have paid 
all we owe out of what they gave me. The receipt 

from the Mont-de-Piete is underneath the money.” 

“There, madame,“ said Rastignac, loathingly. 
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after coming downstairs, “let us square our accounts. 
Monsieur Goriot has not long to stay with you, 

and I-’ 

“Yes, poor man, he will be carried out,feet first," 
said she, counting over the two hundred francs, 

with an expression half-pleased and half-melan- 

choly. 

“Be quick,” said Rastignac. 

“Sylvie, get the sheets and go and help the gen¬ 
tlemen upstairs.—Don’t forget Sylvie,” she added, 
in Eugene’s ear, “she has been sitting up for two 

nights." 

As soon as Eugene’s back was turned, the old 
lady hurried to her cook. 

“Take the turned sheets from Number 7. Good¬ 
ness me I they are plenty good enough for a dead 
man,” she whispered. 

Eugene, who was already part way upstairs, did 

not hear the old landlady’s words. 

“Now,” said Bianchon to him; “let us put on his 

nightshirt Hold him up." 

Eugene went to the head of the bed and supported 
the dying man, white Bianchon drew off his shirt. 

Old Goriot made a gesture as if to clutch something 

Upon his breast, and uttered plaintive, inarticulate 
cries like those of an animal in pain, 

“Oh!" said Bianchon, "he wants a. little hair 

chain and a locket that we took off a few minutes 
ago, when we applied the caustic. Poor man, we 

must give it back to him. It is on the mantel¬ 

piece.” 
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Eugene took up the chain made of braided pale 

blond hair that had no doubt been Madame Goriot’s. 

On one side of the locket he read: ANASTASIE, and 

on the other ; DeLPHINE. It was the image of his 

heart on which it had always lain. The curls it 

contained were of such very fine hair that they must 

have been cut off in his daughters’ early childhood. 
When the old man felt the locket again on his 

breast, he heaved a prolonged sigh that evinced a 

satisfaction very painful to witness. It was one of 
the last echoes of sensation that seemed to withdraw 
itself to the unknown centre whence our sympathies 
arise and toward which they flow. There was an 
expression of sickly content on his face. The two 

students, struck by this manifestation of the strength 
of a feeling that survived the power of thought, each 
dropped warm tears upon the dying man, who 
Uttered a shrill cry of joy. 

"Nasie, Fifine!” he said. 

**He still lives/* said Bianchon, 

"What good is that to him ?” asked Sylvie, 
"Only to help him to suffer," replied Ras- 

tignac. 

After signing to his companion to imitate his ex- 

ample, Bianchon knelt down and passed his arms 
under the sick man*s knees, while Rastignac did 

the same thing on the other side so as to support his 

back. Sylvie stood ready to pull away the sheets 
as soon as Old Goriot should be lifted, and to re- 

place them by those she brought Misled, no doubt, 

by the tears, the old man made a last effort to stretch 
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out his hands, and feeling the heads of the young 
men on each side of his bed, seized them violently 

by the hair, and muttered feebly: 

"My darlings I” 

These two words bore the accents of the soul that 

fled even as he spoke. 

"Poor' dear man,” said Sylvie, moved by the ex¬ 
clamation that revealed the supreme sentiment of 

his life, now aroused for the last time by tliis 

ghastly and involuntary deception. 

So Old Goriot’s last sigh, was a sigh of joy. it 
was the expression of his whole existence, and he 
was still deceived. They laid him reverently back 
upon his pallet From that moment, his counte¬ 
nance retained the painful impress of the struggle 
between life and death in a machine which had 
already lost the mental consciousness which is 
the source of all sense of pleasure and pain in a 
human being. Death was now only a matter of 
time. 

"He will last this way for some hours and will 

die without anybody knowing it. There will not 
even be any hoarse breathing. The attack must 

have spread all over the brain.” 

At that moment, the step of a young woman who 
was panting violently was heard upon the stairs. 

"She is too late,” said Rastignac. 

It was not Delphine, but Therfese, her maid. 
^‘Monsieur Eugene,*' said she, **there has been 

a violent scene between my mistress and her hus¬ 

band about some money the poor baroness begged 
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for her father. She fainted, and when the doctor 
came, he had to bleed her. She screamed: ‘My 
father is dying; I want tO see papa!’ HCf CflCS 

were heart-breaking-” 

“Enough, Ther^se. She might come, but it would 
now be superfluous, for Monsieur Goriot has lost 
consciousness.’’ 

“Poor, dear gentleman, is it as bad as that?” said 

Therese. 

“You don’t need me any more, so I must go down 

to attend to dinner, for it is half-past four o’clock,” 

said Sylvie, who came near jostling against Madame 
de Restaud on the stair-landing outside. 

The appearance of the countess was tragic and 

solemn. She looked at the deathbed, ill-lighted 
by a single candle, and burst into tears as she saw 

the mask-like face of her father still quivering with 
the last vibrations of life. Bianchon retired dis¬ 
creetly. 

“1 could not get away soon enough,” said the 

countess to Rastignac. 

The student nodded sadly in the affirmative. 

Madame de Restaud took her father’s hand and 

kissed it 

“Forgive me, father! You used to say that my 
voice would call you from the grave; then come 

back to life for one moment to bless your repentant 
daughter. Hear me! This is terrible, for your 
blessing is the only one which I can ever receive 

here below. Everybody hates me, and you alone 
loved me. My own children even will hate me. 
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Take me with you, and 1 will love you and care for 

you. He does not hear.—1 am mad—” 

5tie fell upon her knees, and looked wildly upon 

the ruin before her. 

“Nothing is wanting to my sorrow,” said she to 

Eugene. “Monsieur de Trailles has gone off, leav¬ 
ing enormous debts, and I have found out that he 
deceived me. My husband will never forgive me, 

and 1 have made him master of my fortune. I have 

Install my illusions. Alas! for whom have I be¬ 
trayed the only heart that truly loved me.>”—She 

pointed to her father—“1 misunderstood him, I re¬ 
pulsed him and did him a thousand unkindnesses, 
wretch that I am!** 

“He knew it,” said Rastignac. 

Just then Old Goriot opened his eyes, but the 

action was merely convulsive. A gesture from tlie 
countess that showed the hope she felt was as 
dreadful to look at as the eyes of tlie dying man. 
“Can he hear me?” cried the countess. “No,” 

said she, sitting down beside the bed. 

As Madame de Restaud expressed her desire to 

watch over her father, Eugene went downstairs to 

take a little food. The boarders were already as¬ 

sembled. 

“Well?” asked the painter; "1 hear you have a 

little deathorama upstairs?” 

“Charles,” replied Eugene, “! think you should 

find some less mournful subject to crack jokes 

about” 

“Can't we laugh here any more, then?" returned 



the painter. “What difference does it make, so 
long as Bianchon says the good man has lost con¬ 
sciousness?” 

“Well, well," said the Museum official, “he will 

die as he has lived.” 

“My father is dead!” screamed the countess. 

At this terrible cry, Sylvie, Rastignac and Bian¬ 
chon rushed upstairs, and found Madame de Restaud 
unconscious. They revived her, and helped her 

down to the carriage that was waiting for her. 

Eugene placed her in the care of Ther^se, whom he 
ordered to take her to Madame de Nucingen’s. 

"He is certainly dead,” said Bianchon, coming 
downstairs again. 

“Come, gentlemen, sit down at table,” said Ma¬ 
dame Vauquer; "the soup is growing cold." 

The two students took their places, side by side. 
“What must we do now?” asked Eugfene of Bian¬ 
chon. 

“1 have closed his eyes and arranged him de¬ 
cently. When the physician of the district has 
certified to the death which we are to declare, we 

must sew the body in a shroud and bury it What 

else could we do with it?” 

“He will never sniff his bread again like this,” 

said one of the boarders imitating the old man’s 

familiar trick. 

“For the devil’s sake, gentlemen,” said the tutor, 

“leave Old Goriot alone, and do not dine off him any 

more, for we have had him served with every sauce 
for the last hour. One of the privileges of the good 
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the painter. “What difference does it make, so 
long as Bianchon says the good man has lost con¬ 
sciousness?” 

“Well, well,” said the Museum official, “he will 

die as he has iived." 

“My father is dead!” screamed the countess. 

• At this terrible cry, Sylvie, Rastignac and Bian¬ 
chon rushed upstairs, and found Madame de Restaud 
unconscious. They revived her, and heiped her 

down to the carriage that was waiting for her. 

Eugene placed her in the care of Therfese, whom he 
ordered to take her to Madame de Nucingen’s. 

“He is certainly dead,” said Bianchon, coming 
downstairs again. 

"Come, gentiemen, sit down at table,” said Ma¬ 
dame Vauquer; “the soup is growing cold.” 

The two students took their piaces, side by side. 
“What must we do now?” asked Eugene of Bian¬ 
chon. 

“I have closed his eyes and arranged him de¬ 
cently. When the physician of the district has 

certified to the death which we are to declare, we 

must sew the body in a shroud and bury it What 
else could we do with it?” 

“He will never sniff his bread again |ike this,” 

said one of the boarders imitating the old man’s 
familiar trick. 

“For the devil’s sake, gentlemen,” said the tutor, 

“leave Old Goriot alone, and do not dine oif him any 

more, for we have had him served with every sauce 
for the last hour. One of the privileges of the good 
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“ Catit we laugh here any more, then f ” returned 
the painter. “ WhaRdifference does it make, so long 

as Bianchon says the good man has lost conscious¬ 
ness ? ” 

“ Well, welly said the Museum official, “he will 
die as he has livcdP 

“ My father is dead !” screamed the countess. 

At this terrible cry, Sylvie, Rastignac, and Bian- 

chon rushed upstairs, and found Madame de Rcstaud 


unconscious. 
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city of Paris Is that a man can be born, live and die 
here without calling any attention to himself. Let 

US profit, therefore, by the advantages of civiliza¬ 
tion. There are sixty deaths to-day, and do you 
want to mourn over the Parisian hecatombs? Old 
Goriot has died, and so nfUch the better for him. 
If you love him, go and stay with him, and let the 
rest of us eat our dinner in peace." 

“OhI jfe," said the widow, "it is much better 

for him that he is dead. He must have had many 
sorrows in his life.” 

This was the sole funeral oration pronounced over 
a being who, in Eugene’s eyes, represented the 
type of Fatherhood. The fifteen boarders began 

to talk as usual, and when Eugene and Bianchon 
had finished eating, they were chilled with horror 
by the clatter of the knives and forks, the laughter 
and conversation, the various expressions of these 
gluttonous, indifferent faces, and their utter uncon¬ 
cern. They went out to find a priest to watch and 

pray all night beside the dead man, and were forced 

to measure the last duties paid him by the small 
sum of money of which they could dispose. Toward 

nine o’clock at night, the body was placed on a 

stretcher, between two candles In the bare room, 
and a priest came to sit beside It Before going to 

bed, Rastignac, having informed himself, from the 

priest upon the price of the service and the burial, 
wrote a few words to the Baron de Nucingen and the 

Comte de Restaud, begging them to send their men 

of business so as to provide for the expenses of the 

26 



to go in person to declare the death, which was cer¬ 
tified to about twelve o’clock. Two hours later, as 

neither of the two sons-in-law had sent any money 
and as nobody had come in their name, Rastignac 

was forced to pay the priest Sylvie asked ten 

francs for sewing the body in a shroud, and Bian- 
chon and Eugene calculated that if the dead man’s 

relations were unwilling to contribute, they would 

find it difficult to meet the expenses. So the medi¬ 
cal student took upon himself to lay the body in a 
pauper’s coffin, which he had brought from his hos¬ 
pital where he had been able to buy it cheaper. 
"Play a trick upon those scoundrels," said he to 

Eug&ne. “Go and buy a lot for five years at Pfere- 

Lachaise, and order a third-class funeral at the 
church and at the undertaker’s, if the daughters 
and sons-in-law refuse to reimburse you, you can 

have engraved upon the tombstone: 'Here lies 

Monsieur Goriot, father of the Comtesse de Res- 

taud and the Baronne de Nucingen, who was buried 

at the expense of two students.’" 

Eugene followed his friend’s advice, only after 
having been in vain to the houses of Monsieur and 

Madame de Nucingen and Monsieur and Madame de 

Restaud. At neither house could he get farther 

than the door, for both porters had received strict 

orders not to admit anybody, 

"My master and mistress," they both said, "can 



Eugene had enough experience in Parisian society 

not to insist His lieart was oppressed >when he 
recognized the impossibility of reaching Delphine. 


“Sell some of your jewels," he wrote to her from the 
porter’s lodge, “and see that your father is decently carried 

to his last resting-place." 

He sealed the note and begged the baron’s porter 

to give it toTlitVt'se for her mistress; hut the porter 
gave it to the Baron de Nucingen, who tlirew it in 
the tire. After Giigenc had mad.;: his arrangements, 

he returned to tlie boardiiig-liouse about two o’clock, 

and could not restrain Itis tears as he saw by tlie 
back door, resting upon two chairs in the deserted 
Street, the coffin, scantily covered witli a black clolli. 
Beside it was a silver-plated copper vessel full of 
holy water, and a wretclied sprinkler that nobody 

had as yet touclied. The door was not eviMi draped 

with black; it was the funeral of a pauper, with 
neither display, followers, friends nor relations. 

Bianclwn, who h.id been obliged to return to the 

hospital, had left a line for Rasti^nac to tell him 
what he had done about the church. He said he 

had found that a mass would cost too much, that 

they must content themselves with a vesper service 

that would be less expensive, and that he had sent 

Christoplie with a note to the undertaker, As 

Eugene finished reading Bianchoii’s scrawl, he saw 
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interment He sent his note by Christophe, and 
then went to bed and slept, overpowered by fatigue. 
Next morning, Bianchon and Rastignac were obliged 
to go in person to declare the death, which was cer¬ 
tified to about twelve o’clock. Two hours later, as 
neither of the two sons-in-Iaw had sent any money 
and as nobody had come in their name, Rastignac 
was forced to pay the priest Sylvie asked ten 
francs for sewing the body in a shroud, and Bian¬ 
chon and EugSne calculated that if the dead man’s 
relations were unwilling to contribute, they would 
find it difficult to meet the expenses. So the medi¬ 
cal student took upon himself to lay the body in a 
pauper’s coffin, which he had brought from his hos¬ 
pital where he had been able to buy it cheaper. 

“Play a trick upon those scoundrels,” said he to 
Eug&ne. “Go and buy a lot for five years at Pfere- 
Lachaise, and order a third-class funeral at the 
church and at the undertaker’s. If the daughters 
and sons-in-Iaw refuse to reimburse you, you can 
have engraved upon the tombstone: ‘Here lies 
Monsieur Goriot, father of the Comtesse de Res- 
taud and the Baronne de Nucingen, who was buried 
at the expense of two students. ’ ” 

Eugene followed his friend’s advice, only after 
having been in vain to the houses of Monsieur and 
Madame de Nucingen and Monsieur and Madame de 
Restaud. At neither house could he get farther 
than the door, for both porters had received strict 
orders not to admit anybody. 

“My master and mistress,” they both said, “can 
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see nobody. Their father is dead and they are In 
deep mourning.” 

Eugene had enough experience in Parisian society 
not to insist His heart was oppressed >when he 
recognized the impossibility of reaching Delphine. 

“Sell some of your jewels," he wrote to her from the 
porter’s lodge, “and see that your father is decently carried 
to his last rMting-place.” 

He sealed the note and begged the baron’s porter 
to give it toTherJse for her mistress; but the porter 
gave it to the Baron de Nucingen, who threw it in 
the fire. After Eugene had made his arrangements, 
he returned to the boarding-house about twoo'clock, 
and could not restrain his tears as he saw by the 
back door, resting upon two chairs in the deserted 
street, the coffin, scantily covered with a black cloth. 
Beside it was a silver-plated copper vessel full of 
holy water, and a wretched sprinkler that nobody 
had as yet touched. The door was hot even draped 
with black; it was the funeral of a pauper, with 
neither display, followers, friends nor relations. 
Bianchon, who had been obliged to return to the 
hospital, had left a line for Rastignac to tell him 
what he had done about the church. He said he 
had found that a mass would cost too much, that 
they must content themselves with a vesper service 
that would be less expensive, and that he had sent 
Christophe with a note to the undertaker. As 
Eugene finished reading Bianchon’s scrawl, he saw 
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in Madame Vauquer’s hands the locket set in gold 
that held the hair of the old man’s daughters? 

"How did you dare touch that?” he demanded. 

“What? Should we have allowed it to be buried 
with him ?” said Sylvie in answer. “It is gold.” 

“Certainly,” said Eugene indignantly, “let him 
at least take away with him the only thing that 
represents his two daughters.” 

When the hearse arrived, Eugene had the coffin 
placed in it, unscrewed the lid, and placed religiously 
on the old man’s breast the little image of that 
happy time in which Delphine and Anastasie were 
young and pure virgins, docile and simple, as he 
had said in his dying moments. Rastignac and 
Christophe alone, with two undertaker’s men, fol¬ 
lowed the hearse that bore the poor man to Saint- 
Etienne du Mont, a church not far distant from the 
Rue Neuve-Sainte-Genevifeve. On reaching there, 
the coffin was laid down before a little low sombre 
chapel, near which Rastignac looked in vain for 
Old Goriot’s two daughters or their husbands. He 
was alone with Christophe, who thought himself 
obliged to pay his last tribute of respect to a man 
who had helped him to some good fees. While they 
were waiting for the two priests, the choir-boy and 
the beadle, Rastignac pressed Christophe’s hand, 
without being able to say a word. 

“Yes, Monsieur Eugferie,” said Christophe, “he 
was a good, kind man, who never said a crossword, 
who never hurt anybody or did any harm.” 

The two priests, the choir-boy and the beadle 
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came and gave all that can be had for seventy 
francs, at a time when religion is not rich enough to 
pray for nothing; they sang a psalm, the Libera and 
the De Profundis and the service lasted twenty 
minutes. There was but one single mourning car¬ 
riage for one of ttie priests and a choir-boy, who 
allowed Eugfene and Christophe to get in with them. 

“There is no following,” said the priest, "and 
we had better drive quickiy and not deiay, for it is 
half-past five." 

As the body was replaced in the hearse, two 
empty carriages emblazoned with armorial bearings, 
belonging to the Comte de Restaud and the Baron 
de Nucingen, appeared and followed the funeral to 
Pfere-Lachaise. At six o’clock, Old Goriot’s body 
was lowered into the grave, around which his 
daughters’ servants were standing, who left with 
the priest at the end of the short prayer due the old 
man in return for the student's money. When the 
grave-diggers had thrown a few shovelfuls of earth 
upon the coffin to cover it, they stood up, and one of 
them, addressing Rastignac, asked for their fee, 
Eugene fumbled in his pockets, and not finding 
anything, was forced to borrow a franc from Chris¬ 
tophe. This circumstance, so trivial In itself, 
brought upon Eugene a fit of intense sadness. The 
evening was closing in, and the damp twilight irri¬ 
tated his nerves; as he looked at the grave, he 
dropped into it the last tear of his youth; a tear 
wrung by sacred emotions from a pure heart; such 
a tear as rises to Heaven from the earth on which it 
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is shed. He folded his arms, and looked up into the 
clouds, and seeing him thus,. Christophe went home. 

Rastignac, now alone, advanced a few steps to¬ 
ward the upper part of the cemetery, and saw beneath 
him Paris lying tortuously along both banks of the 
Seine where the lights were beginning to twinkle. 
His-eyes fixed themselves almost eagerly upon the 
space between the Place Vendbme and the D6me 
des Invalides, upon the home of the great world he 
had longed to penetrate. The glance he darted on 
this buzzing hive, seemed in advance to drink its 
honey, while he said proudly: 

“Now for our turn,—hers and mine.” 

Then, as a first challenge offered to Society, Ras¬ 
tignac went to dine with Madame de Nucingen. 


Sach<, September, 1834., 






